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ONE PROBLEM 





You can’t keep production schedules up 
When plant equipment is constantly down 
for maintenance! And manufacturers, both 
those who use machines and those who 
build them. know how to settle bearing 
problems lor vood the y Use Bower Spher- 


O-Hloned Bearings! 


They ve found that important Bower design 
features liberal oil groove. spheric al roll- 


head and higher flange surfaces, precision- 


virtually eliminate bearing 


BOWER 


BEARINANA GS 


ROLLE R 


SETTLED . 





. «. FOR GOOD! 


failure. What's more, the exceptionally high 
quality and built-in durability of Bower 
Splhe r-O-Honed 


operating at peak capacity under the most 


Bearings keep machines 


rugged conditions. 


Bower builds a complete line of tapered, 
straight and journal roller bearings to meet 
the requirements of virtually every type of 
product that uses bearings. Is yours one? 
Consult a Bower engineer soon, 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING CO. @ DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
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here are stars in the sky 


as well as thunder and lichtning 


There is goodwill in the hearts of men at Christmas. There’s a warm welcome for 
the neighbor—a deep desire for friendship between nations —a determination to 
achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud along the horizon, sometimes building up to 
frightening thunderheads. Angry voices thunder without reason—and threats, like 
lightning, break and crash over the people’s heads. »« Yet the eternal stars are 


there — stars of Hope, of Faith, of Love—now dimmed or hidden by the clouds 


now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and strength that will not be 
denied. »« May these stars be seen and followed by the wise men of all nations. 


May they light the path to peace. That is the Christmas prayer of the people. 


CHRISTMAS Geos BANKERS TRUST COMPANY NEW YORK 


Once more we reprint this now familiar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written six critical years ago 





Soon it will be the night before 
Christmas. And many an excited 
little girl will be nestled all snug in 
her bed, to dream of sleigh bells and 
a cuddly doll beneath a tree. 


Santa Claus is such a jolly fellow 
that he wouldn't want to miss any- 
one. But it could happen and that 
would be very sad indeed 


So again this year, telephone girls 
in many communities will be help 


ing Santa get around. For weeks 
they have been spending their spare 


time dressing dolls for little girls. 


Throughout the country thou- 
sands of other Bell System men and 
women are collecting baskets of 
food, candy, toys and dollars for 


those less fortunate than themselves, 


And remembering their co-work- 
ers in the armed services with the 
letters and holiday packages that are 
so extra-special when a young fellow 
is far away from home. 


To all of you, from all of us in the 
telephone business, we send _ best 
wishes for a joyous and reverent 
Christmas. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


SANTA’S HELPERS 
Some of the dolls from tele pl 


Dp 


ployees im ust one city nag 


fancy dolls, teddy bears and pane 


dolls of every kind and shape 
put joy in many a Christma 


Loca. to serve the community. NATIONWIDE fo serve the nation. 
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Finding a place to 
live in Rochester 
Was No picnic... 


.-until an officer of ovr bank— 
Marine Midland—introduced me te 
the right real estate people..." 


Guidance and advice are frequently needed 
when a man is transferred to a new terri- 
tory. In New York State, help of this kind 
is often available when The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York is your bank. 

The 9 Marine Midland Banks have 123 
offices distributed throughout the state. 
Each officer knows his own area and the 
people in it as only a local resident can. Let 
us show you how this next-door-neighbor” 


knowledge can be useful to your business, 


The Ye 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 





LANES OF TAPE 
LAST 9 TIMES LONGER 


See those bright yellow stripes? That’s tape—a 
special “‘Scotch’”” Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tape 
made of plastic that lasts 5 times longer than con- 
ventional lane-marking materials. 

Kroger Company, third largest grocery chain in 
the nation, tested the tape in their Pittsburgh 
warehouse. Now they use it coast to coast. 

There’s no drying time with lanes of ‘‘Scotch”’ 
Brand Plastic Tape, no applicating equipment re- 





quired. It sticks tight, too, yet can be removed 
easily when changing floor plans. 

Remarkable? No more remarkable than thou- 
sands of other jobs being done by the over 300 
other “‘Scotch” Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tapes. 

We'll show you how tape can help you get better 
results in less time, at less cost. Simply mail the 
coupon on the next page. There’s no charge or 
obligation, of course. 


.»» AND TAPE WORKS MORE WONDERS FOR INDUSTRY THAN YOU'D EVER BELIEVE! 


TAPE THAT'S A STRAPPING SUCCESS: Lumber 
milis bundle veneer door rails and siding 
safely with a “Scotch” Brand tape that’s 
Strong enough to tow a truck. Remember: 
tape can replace conventional banding, 


TAPE THAT BENDS OVER BACKWARDS: Book- 
binders find a “Scotch” Brand Acetate Fibre 
Tape has greater flexibility for bindings, 
doesn’t crack or break, adheres instantly, 
Remember; tape can make a hinge, 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BRAND 


TAPE THAT SPELLS WORDS: Aluminum door 
handles are stamped “push” or “pull” through 
a strip of “Scotch” Brand tape made from 
colored plastic film. Tape sticks tight in re- 
cessed letters. Remember: tape can identify. 


-» over 300 pressure-sensitive tapes...engineered to meet industry’s needs! 


The ferm “Scotch” and the plaid design ore registered trademarks for the more than 300 pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Ca, 
St, Poul 6, Minn, —also makers of “Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, “Underseal” Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, “Sofety- Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M" 
Abrasives, "3M" Adhesives. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. in Canada: London, Ont., Can, 





TAPE THAT CASTS NO SHADOW: There’s no 
“fog” on the unexposed film this ‘Scotch’ 
Brand Paper Tape holds to the protective wrap- 
ping—thanks to the special adhesive. Remem- 
ber: tape can be chemically controlled, 


GET THE ANSWERS TO YOUR 
QUESTIONS ON TAPE...FREE! 


Jot your question down on this 


coupon, and mail it with your 


TAPE THAT “DAMS OUT” DAMAGE: Solvents 
used to soften plastic during cementing opera- 
tions are kept from spreading by a “Scotch” 
Brand tape that masks off adjacent areas. Re- 
member: tape can resist solvents. 


OVER 70 different models of hand and machine 
operated dispensers, like this one for pre-deter- 
mined lengths, are ready to speed the applica- 
tion of “Scotch” Brand tapes. If necessary, 
we'll design the model you need! 


Saint Paul 6, Minnesota 


I would like to know more about tape for 


letterhead today. We will be glad 


to help you—show you new ways 


to save with “Scotch” Pressure- 


Sensitive Tapes. No charge or 


obligation, of course. 


Address 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., Dept. BW-123 


.Zone.. . State. sees 








Loaded with these 
brand-new features 
you need and 

want ! 


MEW ENGINE POWER 


AND ECONOMY 
Bigger, brawnier ““Thriftmaster 235” 
engine. Rugged, durable ‘“Load- 
master 235” engine. Mighty, all- 
new “Jobmaster 261" engine.* All 
give you new operating economy! 


Ah COMFORTMASTER 
CAB 


New one-piece curved windshield 
gives increased visibility. New in- 
strument panel is easier to read and 
to reach. New Ride Control Seat* 
offers extra driver comfort. 


*Optional at extra cost, Ride Control Seat is standard on C.0.E, models, available on all other 









| QevROler TRUCKS 


Most powerful, finest performing, best-looking 
advance-design trucks ever built ! 




















From the producer of America’s most popular 
trucks comes this great new advance in motor 
transport—completely new Chevrolet 
Advance-Design trucks for 1954! 

You'll find they’re packed with big new 
advantages... loaded with brand-new features 
that mean faster, more efficient service and 
lower operating costs on your job. 





There’s new power under the hoods .. . 
new comfort in the cabs ... new, bigger load 
space in the bodies—plus new automatic truck 
transmission*... new chassis ruggedness... 
new Advance-Design styling. 

See them on display now at your Chevrolet 
dealer’s. . . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





AUTOMATIC 


feaeaetaas 


a a trucks on any job! 





Yr 






TRANSMISSION 


There’s no clutch pedal —you can 
drive all day without shifting! Truck 
Hydra- Matic transmission is offered 
not only on %4- and %-ton trucks, 
but on 1-ton models, too! 


MEW ADVANCE-DESIGN 
STYLING 
New front-end design is more 


massive and sturdy in appearance. 
New parking lights are positioned 


to indicate the full width of the truck. 
Pickup and stake bodies are roomier. 








cab models as extra equipment, Rear corner windows in standard cab, optional at extra cost. 





ADVANCE - DESIGN 
TRUCKS 






The All New 


MOBILIFT 
4000 Pounder 


Has Everything You Want in a 
Sit-Down” FORK LIFT TRUCK 


Model D-424 
4,000 Ibs. capacity 
at 24” load center 
83” hydraulic mast 
lift height 108” 





~"—---—son 


Here are Just a 
Few of the Trend- 
Setting Features... 


Chrysler 65-bhp 6-cyl. 
Gas Engine 


& Chrysler Gyrol 
Fluid Coupling 


» Mobil-Matic Drive for smooth, posi- 
tive power transmission through the 
MOBILIFT Oil-Immersed, Multiple-Disc 
Clutch and 
Constant-Mesh Transmission —Two 
speeds forward, two reverse, 


’ One Lev-R-Matic Control for for- 
ward and reverse...just Push to go for- 
ward—Pull for reverse-——NO CLUTCH 


PEDAL—NO GEARS TO SHIFT! 
MOBILIFT Full-Floating Drive Axle. ‘One-Piece Hood 
hinged for easy 
access to the engine 
compartment. 


Hydraulic Service Brakes. 


Combination Ball-Bearing Worm 


& Nut Type Steering. wb Gastmucnons 


Easy to Get On and Off—no ob- * Easy to get on and off 
structions, Free access from left or from loft or right side. 


right side. 


s~wwswse 
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e One-Piece Hood Raises for Easy 
Service Accessibility. 


These and many more —exclusive 
MOBILIFT features makes this new 
0-424 the lift truck for youl 





Write today for complete details. 


LAMSON MOBILIFT corporation 


835 S.E. MAIN STREET, PORTLAND 14, OREGON 


2317 W. 18TH, CHICAGO + 790 PATTERSON AVE., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
2724 TAYLOR STREET, DALLAS ° 2730 SAN PABLO AVENUE, BERKELEY 
1113 SPRING STREET, N. W., ATLANTA 

















READERS REPORT 
No Magic 


Dear Sir: 

BUSINESS WEEK comment Sep.26 
"53,p154 that “the will of S Robert 
A. Taft—which left his estate to his 
wife in two separate trust funds—illus 
trates the wise use of th irital de 
duction’ .” 

Mir. edward L. Kante f Reid & 
Pricst added BW —O t pl2 
that the “wisdom of creating t trust 

lies . i minimizing nd tax 
ation of the same proj ifter the 
widow's death.” 

In order that peopl ( t begin 
to read any magic into th of two 
trusts, it should be explai that th 
Senator's 51% trust, which passes to 
his sons on his wife h ould 
have achieved the same ithout 


need of any other trust 
The property which Sen. Taft poured 


into the 49% trust, which | vife can 
appoint at her death ild have 
qualified for the marital deduction even 
if given to her outright. This would 
have furnished the additional advantage 
of enabling her to consume this prop 
erty as she required dui her life 
time. Further, to the extent consumed, 
her own estate would have been ulti 
mately diminished-—thus h amounts 
would not have been taxed in either 


Senator or Mrs. Taft's estate 

Haroitp M. Guzy 
J. K. LASSER & CO, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Roving Shopper 


Dear Sir: 

Re the verv interesting article, Down- 
town Isn't Dead by a |! : Shot, 
BW—Oct 24°53, p4l the tatement 
that the Ohio State Univ t study 
(presumably the one by ( I. Jonas 
sen) verified the theory that parking is 
the No. 1 villain in’ the itown 
shopping picture, may bh 1ewhat 
misleading. While this stud | find 
that difficult parking was ¢ imary 
disadvantage of downtown ng in 
Columbus, of equal importa vas the 
finding that ‘“‘closeness to | was 
the foremost advantage of urban 
shopping centers. The combined effect 
of these two differentiated fa 
might be expressed synthetically as 
“shopping is more convenient locally” 

in substantial agreement th the 
Boston University finding 

Also, the Ohio State st caled 
a significant sidelight hich per 
haps reflects Columbus’ | lown 
town parking problem and tronger 
retail centralization than in greater Bos 
ton. This was the fact that while 70% 
to 90% of the people interviewed found 
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A Leading Automotive Parts Manufacturer Qets High 
Operating Efficiency on High Prodyction Jobs with a 


DARILY PRESS 


Selecting the right press for an intricate die set-up was a difficult problem 
facing a leading producer of automotive parts. Needed was a high production 
press built for rigidity and precision to extend the life of costly 9-stage progres- 
sive dies and improve piece part quality. 

What press was specified? A Danly 100-ton Autofeed Press more than met 
every requirement with a remarkably high record of operating efficiency! 
Running full automatic almost continuously through 2 shifts daily, this Danly 
stamps thermostat valve seats at a rate of 125 strokes per minute. 


Again smart management men have proved it pays to be cost conscious instead 
of price conscious. Prove it to yourself, get the details from Danly now! 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


PROVED AGAIN... “¢ costs Jess to run a DANLY PRESS! 


BR 


Single Action Autofeed Underdrive Gap Frame Double Action 
Straight Side Single, Double, Straight Side 
Triple Action 











MECHANICAL PRESSES ...50 TO 3000 TONS 
HYDRAULIC METALWORKING EQUIPMENT 


parking and traffic conditions very diffi- 
cult there, Jess than 10% indicated 
that this would deter them from using 
their cars for shopping downtown. 

On the other node there does seem 
to be a point of difference between the 
two studies in the analyses by income 
level. While the Boston report shows 
no significant variance among income 
groups insofar as night openings are 
concerned, the attitudes of the Colum 
bus shoppers were considerably affected 
by §0c10-econo mic fac tors espe C ially 
income—with regard to traffic, parking 
and goods selectivity. 
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STEGMAIER 
PROJECT ENGINEER 
HIGHWAY RESEARCH BOARD OF THE 
DIVISION OF ENGINEERING & 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCII 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Profit-sharing Works 
Dear Sir: 


Pocket-size gear motor for > . icle age y > 
Lightweight universal motor machine applications requir- Re your article on page 182 of the 
for portable devices re- ing low output shaft speeds Oct. 31 issue, we cannot believe that 


irl if-ventilated th relatively high torque. 
—aV—<« ee Dr. Nadler has been as negative about 
profit-sharing as is indicated . Your 
statement that ‘“‘schemes to share a 
company’s carnings with all employees 
may have built-in dangers” is quite 
misleading and equally applicable to 
' any kind of business. 
Where intermittent high The necessity to clearly recognize 
ce Q/ torque and space economy end explei ] ~ Se besthel vm 
, are important, this specially and explain the pro it building objec 
developed aircraft motor pro- wee P . ’ 
; Sn alee Geen, tives of a plan, for the purpose of 
Universal motor with shoft maintaining thoughtfully enthusiastic 
carried on double row ball . 
bearings; developed for use employees, is well recognized by most 
a 6 Nenepess Gee. of the 700 members in the Council of 
Profit Sharing Industries. 
A. Frercuer Marsu 
PRESIDENT 
MARSH & TRUMAN LUMBER CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Powder, Not Paint 


Dear Sir: 

In the Oct. 31 issue of BUSINESS WEEK 
on page 54, in the article on Do-It 
Yourself Aluminum .. . the statement 
was made: “This is Reynolds’ third 
bid for consumers—it has already mad« 
aluminum foil and aluminum paint.” 

Our position is that we are a supplier 
of aluminum pigment which is alumi 
num powder and paste. We sell this 
aluminum powder and paste to paint 
manufacturers who use it to make 
aluminum paint. 

To promote the extended use of 
aluminum paint .. . last year Reynolds 
Metals sponsored a cooperative metr- 
chandising and promotion program 
under the name of “Liquid Alumi 

Fi we le ~ ~ aT ( 
SPECIAL APPLICATION BAQTOBE) | tin.” dur we do sell franchises, to 
pe paint manufacturers to use the name 
OAS IT OIRO + .. . on their paint cans . . . provided 
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Both free-standing and ceiling-high J-M Movable Walls are used to create 
these private and semi-private offices. They may readily be dismantled 
and re-created in a new arrangement to meet changing space requirements. 


For future changes | 
In your present space | 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls pro- 


vide offices when and where you want them 


YOU can rearrange existing offices 
Of partition new space quickly and 
economically with Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Movable Walls. 


These flush-type, asbestos panels 
have a clean, smooth surface that’s 
hard to mar, easy to maintain... 
and extra strong to withstand shock 


§/¥| Johns-Manvill 


and abuse. Also, they are light in 
weight, easy to install and relocate. 
The “dry wall” method of erection 
assures little or no interruption to 
normal business routine. 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Mov. 
able Walls may be used as ceiling- 
high or free-standing partitions. The 











complete wall, including doors, 
glazing and hardware, is installed 
by Johns-Manville’s own construc- 
tion men under the supervision of 
trained J-M engineers—responsi- 
bility is undivided. 

An estimate will convince you 
that the cost of J-M Movable Walls 
compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For details 
write Johns-Manville, Dept. BW, 
Box 158, N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada 
write 199 Bay St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


able Mlle 


INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 





they are a customer of ours and use 
Reynolds aluminum powder and paste, 
and maintain a quality standard which 
we have set... . 





G. W. BrirRpsaLy 
DIRECTOR, EDITORIAL SERVICES 
REYNOLDS METALS CO. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
& Oy @i| Merit Rating 
Dear Sir: 
& a Go. The merit rating insurance plan you 
¥) mention in the Personal Business sec- 
Es & tion [BW—Nov.21'53,p183)| greatly in 
e® ® terests me. I realize the rate cut will 


probably be quite small for the average 
driver; but how about the driver under 
+ e “se twenty-five? I think he is entitled to 
Here S a Scientific Way to merit consideration also. For instance, 
I am twenty-four and have driven for 

eight years with never a cent paid out 


CUT MANUFACTURING COSTS by any insurance company I have 
always been covered by liability and 
property damage insurance 
It is my thinking the under twenty- 
, five driver is being penalized for som 
Many manufacturers are wasting thousands of dollars tt ‘ytent > un... | 
yearly by machining faulty materials. We can PREVENT I have a plan, and . . . if it is not 


THIS NEEDLESS WASTE! workable, I would at least like to know 


the reason why. My plan is for all 
Our business is a relatively new science known as insurance companies to charge every 


QUALITY CONTROL. Among the scientific methods we ee ee ee eee mney eer Songs 


under twenty-five drivers hereafter, 


employ to stop waste are—a SPECTROGRAPHIC, each year when he renews his insur 
CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL TESTING LABORA- ance, have a schedule of rates based on 


TORY where we test the metal in your materials to make me pest sccusd. . . . This plan would 
be beneficial to both the safe driver 


sure it is of the correct alloy to meet required specifica- and to the insurance companies. The 
tions . . . RADIOGRAPHY which lets us look right safe driver would be rewarded for his 
through any metal part to determine which is good carefulness. Insurance companies would 


: i . have a slower turnover because a 
and which should be scrapped before it’s machined. We iE 2 aie 2M Mie asses ak onl 


are also fully equipped to do GAMMA RADIOGRAPHY driving wouldn’t want to lose that 
of welds on pressure vessels or structures anywhere credit by changing compani 


: K. BirtH 
desired. ‘ 
BERKSHIRI COOPERATIVE G.L.] 


If faulty materials or imperfect welds are adding Pit a a 
needlessly to your manufacturing costs, write us today for . se 


a scientific solution to your problem. No First 


CLIP TO LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TODAY Dear Sir: 


On page 50 of your Nov. 7 issue, 


X-RAY INCORPORATED, DEPT. 1-A you state that Knollwood Plaza in St. 
13931 OAKLAND, DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN Louis Park claims it will have the first 


Enclosed find brief outline of my metal problem. With- Sears, Roebuck store ever to be opened 


out obligation rush me your suggested solution. im a shopping center. 
Sears opened a store in Cameron 


Name Title Village on Feb. 1, 1951 I also 
know of two others, one being the 
Firm Country Club Plaza in Kansas City, 
and the other Hillsdale, San Mateo, 
Address California. .. . 


OUR SERVICES INCLUDE 
RESEARCH AND 
PRODUCT TESTING 








ONE OF AMERICA'S 
LEADING QUALITY 
CONTROL LABORATORIES 





J. W. Yorx 


--------------- 











City . oo PRESIDENT 
CAMERON VILLAGE, INC. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


e Sears also has a store in the Levit- 
town Shopping Center, Levittown, Pa. 
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ABRASIVES MAKE THE DIFFERENCE — 


“TOUCH of GOLD” 
erinding pays off 


It’s more than a matter of preference — it’s a mat- 
ter of profit. Men working with Norton and Behr- 
Manning abrasives have a big advantage because 
these abrasives give them the ‘Touch of Gold.”’ Their 
work adds to the value, usefulness and profit of the 
products you make. For every abrasive need, look to 
Norton and Behr-Manning . . . the world’s leaders in 
abrasives and abrasive products 
Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 


Behr-Manning Corporation, Division of Norton, Troy, N. Y. 
Plants, distributors and dealers the world over. 


A “Touch of Gold.” Rough grinding « billet with the new Norton A “Touch of Gold.” Behr-Manning’s SPEED-WET® METALITE™ 
BZZ resinoid bonded grinding wheel en a swing frame. This Disc on a portable sander is contour grinding a cast iron bonnet, 
wheel assures speedy stock removal, more tons per man-hour. speeding production of gear housings in a New England plant. 


Glaking better products . . . to make other products better 


(rorTor¥ NORTON BEHR-MANNING 


ABRASIVES © GRINDING WHEELS AND MACHINES © REFRACTORIES COATED ABRASIVES © SHARPENING STONES © PRESSURE SENSITIVE TAPES 





Need low cost, quick assembly, long bearing life? 


here’s how manufacturers of automotive components 


get them with NEEDLE BEARINGS 


Low initial cost and ease of installation are two 
important reasons why leading manufacturers of 
major automotive components use Torrington 
Needle Bearings. 

Trouble-free performance in millions of 
transmissions, universal joints, clutches, steering 
gears, governors, carburetors, generators, etc., 
has proved the Needle Bearing’s ability to handle 
heavy radial loads. Standardization on Needle 
searings by the industry has meant safer, more 
comfortable driving—smoother, easier handling 
for America’s cars. 

Needle Bearings have been adopted as 


“ 


standard 
equipment” throughout industry since their 
introduction nearly twenty years ago. They are the 
solution to anti-friction problems wherever high 
capacity, small size and easy installation 
are important. 

Why not discover how Needle Bearings can improve 
the performance of your products? 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn. + South Bend 21, Ind. 


Illustrative material 
based o National 
Standard Parts Associa- 
tion chart. 


MAROLA~ 





TORRINGTON ///7/; BEARINGS 


Needle e Spherical Rollere Cylindrical Roller e Tapered Roller e Ball e Needle Rollers 





Trade marks of some of the leading automotive component manufacturers whose products enjoy the benefits of Needle Bearings. 


CLEVELAND 





Se an ee NEW OPPORTUNITY 


How to get ready now to 


SIMPLIFY AND SAVE 


on lubrication in 1954 


While you’re figuring new plant operating economies 
for the year ahead, think twice about lubrication. In 
most plants really sizeable savings can be made right 
there. 

Pure Oil has a plan to help you. 

Pure Oil specializes in plans to help individual plants 
simplify and save on lubrication. 

Pure Oil, you see, makes a line of industrial lubri- 
cants each of which is formulated to do many differ- 
ent jobs equally well. Multi-purpose lubricants. 
And Pure Oil is out to help users make the most of 
them. 


"You mean a few lubricants 
do the work of many?” 


Yes. That’s basic. And of course that saves money. 
But, to get a better perspective on a// the possible 
savings, think about ‘“‘man-hours’”’ and ‘“‘machine value”’ 
too—while you scan this list of 6 related advantages 
that simplified lubrication can bring: 


Be sure with Pure Sales cffices located in more than 500 cities, including: Atlanta. . . 
Chicago... Columbus ... Indianapolis. .. Jacksonville... Madison...Memphis. .. Miami... Milwaukee .. 


Birmingham . . . 
. Minneapolis... Norfolk... Pensacola... Pittsburgh... . Richmond 


- Simplified inventory control. 
(Saves time and money) 

2. Reduced errors in inventory. 
(Saves time and money) 

3. Speedier application. 
(Saves time) 

4. Simplified, speeded-up purchasing. 
(Saves time) 

5. Reduced errors in application. 
(Saves machines!) 

6. Reduced inventory. 

(Saves space. Saves dollars) 


Economies achieved by this Pure Oil planning invaria- 
bly bring credit to the plant man who takes advantage 
of it. 

The easy way to get ready now to start a new labor- 
saving, money-saving lubrication program in your 
own plant next year is simply to tear out that little 
coupon, hand it to your secretary and say: 

‘Just fill this out and mail it, please.”’ 


Charleston... Charlotte... Chattanooga 


= 
j 


PURE OIL. | 
NDUSTRIAL. 
LUBRICANTS 


























CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


make it easier to hang even 
deep-tone wallpaper with a mini- 
mum of staining. 


SOLUTION... 


. adhesives made with CMC 

a Hercules cellulose derivative. A 
free - flowing, granular, dust -free 
material, CMC dissolves quickly 
in hot or cold water — providing 
a smooth paste that has the slip 
and slide for easy paper hanging. 
Mixtures won’t putrefy or spoil, 
and they can be used even after 
standing for days. 


RESULT... 


cellulose adhesives that are 
easier to handle and apply, and 
are economical to use. They elim- 
inate staining problems encoun- 
tered with conventional pastes, on 
many types of paper. CMC cellu- 
lose adhesives are available na- 
tionally under various brand 
names. Hercules” CMC is also be- 
ing used as the adhesive for ‘‘pre- 
pasted”’ wallpapers. Interested 
distributors and manufacturers 
of wallpaper pastes or papers can 
get details by writing Hercules. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry... 


... insecticides, adhesives, textiles, paper, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, soaps, detergents, rubber, 
to name a few, use Hercules* synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


[ 5] 


| | 
H ‘R 4 SH A E ~ HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 
} >) 
d o , @ iat i! Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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How solid 1954 will be as a business year is going to depend to a large 
extent on private spending. 


Uncle Sam’s leverage on the economy no longer is the factor it once was. 
It’s now up to the consumer and the businessman to set the pace. 


You can already see this transition—and how it’s working. The Federa! 
Reserve Board pinpoints it this way: 


* Total government spending (including state and local) will be up only 
about $5-billion this year over last. That’s not much when you consider that 
1952 topped 1951 by $14.6-billion, and 1951 showed an increase of $20.9-bil- 
lion over 1950. 


* Meantime consumers will buy $10-billion more goods this year than in 
1952 (the figure may go as high as $12-billion). 


¢ And businessmen are spending $5-billion to $6-billion more on inventory 
and plant and equipment. 


So it’s now the private spenders who are putting the steam into the 
gross national product. And GNP this year should beat 1952 by at least 
$20-billion, or 5%. 


Both businessmen and consumers will enter 1954 very well heeled. 
Personal income this year will total about $285-billion, up 6% over last year. 


Corporate profits (before taxes) could set a new record of $45-billion. 
After the tax bite, there will still be almost $21-billion left (page 128), 
second only to the high of $22.7-billion in 1950. 


It’s likely that 1954 won’t set any new records. But it’s also likely to be 
a good year—if present indicators aren’t lying. 


Capital expenditures are expected to be down only about 4% (BW— 
Nov.7’53,p27). 


New construction may miss 1953’s record by a bare 2% (BW—Nov.2] 
’53,p31). 


And consumers say that they feel next year will be a good time to buy 
(BW—Nov.21’53,p58). 


Thus if the private spenders actually behave as they now promise, 1954 
should be fair enough, over-all. 


Dividend payments will hit a new high this year at $9.5-billion (page 
128), yet many a shareholder doesn’t think that’s enough: For dividends 
are now only about 3% % of national income as against 5% in 1937. 


This may well be one reason why you don’t see the super boom in Wal! 
Street that you see in so many other sectors of the economy. True, there's 
been a rally (page 152). But the Dow Jones industrial average—now 281- 
is still off from last January’s high of 293. 


Wall Street’s cautious view of stocks is one reason why more and more 
the trend is away from equity financing—toward debt financing. 


You can see the picture clearly over the years: In 1929, a total of $10- 
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billion worth of new issues was put out. Only $3.1-billion was debt financing ; 
$6.9-billion was in stocks, 


Today the situation is more than reversed. In the first nine months of 
1953 some $5-billion of new bonds, debentures, and notes were issued ; only 
$1.4-billion was in new stocks. 


New securities of all types, at the latest count, are off about 10% from 
1952. The government’s hard money policy is at least partly to blame. And 
that makes a good demonstration of how tight money can put the brakes on. 


Comparatively dear money wasn’t the only explanation, of course. 
Securities & Exchange Commission thinks a somewhat lower rate of capital 
spending had something to do with it. And it’s possible that corporations 
are financing more of their expansion out of earnings and depreciation allow- 
ances. 


But it’s no accident that the drop came just when the money market 
was uncomfortably tight for the first time in the postwar period. 


Makers of the nation’s No. 1 seller in the auto field—Chevrolet—think 
they have the 1954 buyer figured out: He wants luxury, but at a price. 


So Chevrolet is going to change its product mix. This year 37% of 
Chevvy units were the de luxe Bel Airs. Next year this is going to be upped 
to between 40% and 45%. Chevvy figures this way: 


You can buy a Bel Air with practically all the new gadgets and power 
devices except air conditioning. True, that boosts the price. But Chevvy 
thinks a buyer would rather have a Bel Air with power steering and braking 
than a more expensive make without these luxuries. 


You can find enough bearish indicators if you look for them, but there 
are at least 86,361 businessmen who think the future will make them rich. 
That is the number of new business incorporations reported by Dun & Brad- 
street in the first 10 months of the year. 

It’s the largest figure since 1947, and up 11% over a comparable period 
last year. Meantime business failures (nine months this year vs. last) were 
up 10%-—from 5,807 to 6,394. 


Business demand for bank credit this fall hasn’t shot up nearly so far 
and fast as usual. But don’t let that obscure this fact: 


Business loans at reporting banks have been at a high through most of 
1953, often hitting $23-billion and better. For example, in mid-March out- 
standing loans were practically as high as during Christmas, 1952. With 
that much money in hand throughout the year, you could perhaps not expect 
businessmen to add much more to it. Nevertheless, many bankers had 
looked for a big rise again, say the fact that none came signals that the boom 


has peaked off. 


Since June 24, the excess of new loans over repayments was $580-mil- 


lion. In the same time last year, the jump was just over $2-billion. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Deo. 5, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 





SCALP TREATMENT FOR BIG BOULDERS 


Heavy-duty scalping, separating boul- 
ders up to 9,000 pounds from quarry 
stone at the rate of 1,100 tons per hour, 
is but one of the many ways in which 
Hewitt-Robins serves America’s all-im- 
portant aggregates industry. 


For example: We provide hose for quarry 
drilling and gravel jetting, dredge sleeves 
for sand sucking . . . belt conveyor sys- 
tems for moving rock, quarry stone, sand 
and gravel... vibrating screens for fast, 
accurate sizing of materials . . . self- 
unloading boats for marine transporta- 
tion and car shakeouts for speedier un- 
loading of railroad hopper cars. 


DOMESTIC DIVISIONS: Hewitt Rubber «+ 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Hewitt-Robins (Canada) Ltd., Montreal «+ 


Robins Conveyors « 


As specialists in bulk materials handling 
and processing systems, our combined 
engineering services, industrial rubber 
products, vibrating machinery and belt 
conveyor systems provide the best way 
to cut costs and speed production. Only 
Hewitt-Robins manufactures both the 
belting and specialized machinery for a 
belt conveyor system, and accepts [ull 
responsibility for successful operation. 


If your problem involves hose to handle 
liquids or gases . . . belt conveyor systems 
or vibrating equipment to convey or 
process solids in bulk, always see Hewitt 
Robins for the right answer. 


Executive Offices, Stamford, Connecticut 


Robins Engineers © Restfoam 


Hewitt-Robins Internationale, 


Paris, France * Robins Conveyors (S. A.) Ltd., Johannesburg « EXPORT DEPARTMENT: New York City 





SSTIVE THE SEASON... 
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The Great Hall and double staircase of a typical castle in the North of Scotland where happy holiday gatherings are still held each year 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY © 86 PROOF ¢ CHLIVNAS BROTHERS IMPORT CORP. e NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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THE VICE PRESIDENT WHO WAS INFALLIBLE 


When it came to process equipment, this burly 17th What qualifies a fabricator? Experience in your 
Century mill executive never made the wrong choice. field. Knowledge and resources to tailor equipment 
But then, he didn’t have a choice—while you, onthe to your need. And ability to work in harness with 
other hand, may have too many. your engineers, designers, and consultants and with 

At least, too many for an easy decision if a key materials suppliers at his own end. This teamwork 
tank or pressure vessel is involved. How can you’ coupled with his own resources, puts specialists on 
narrow your choice down to the fewest, surest sup- each phase of your investment . .. multiplies your 
pliers ... down to the best assurance of continued chances for profit. Are you now considering new 
operation and profit from your equipment? One way equipment? Support your investment with qualified 


is to specify qualified fabrication to begin with. fabrication. 


Early in your planning of new process equipment, it will pay you to discuss 
your needs with your fabricators. Or, for the names of qualified equipment 
builders who are experienced in your field contact us. As a materials supplier 
for over 140 years, Lukens knows fabricators. Address Manager, Marketing 
Service, 483 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


World's Leading Producer of 
SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE + PLATE SHAPES + HEADS + CLAD STEELS 


LUKENS STEEL COMPANY, COATESVILLE, PA. 
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§ Lotest Preceding Month Year 1946 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) | . , 244.0 1245.4 251.4 250.7 173.1 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons). . 41,956 2,096 2,180 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks J 4108,252 145,311 117,315 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in | thousands) $40,693 $36,105 $44,560 $53,418 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)....... 8,138 8,416 8,362 7,701 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,227 6,259 6,028 6,669 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,475 1,546 1,546 1,738 1,745 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and Lc.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 78 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) , 56 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)... . . % -7% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 218 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 405.5 $399.1 393.9 407.5 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 83.7 83.7 82.3 95.1 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) bacmlets 95.6 493.0 93.5 85.7 ++75.4 
Finished steel, index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) cas 141.5 141.5 141.5 130.5 ++76.4 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)... $33.83 $34.83 $35.33 **$42.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MyJ, Ib.). . as 29.994¢ +29.930¢ 29.988¢ 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.36 $2.36 $2.33 $2.42 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated me arkets, Ib.) 32.77¢  +32.84¢ 32.73¢ 34.25¢ 30.56¢ 
Wool tops Se dé, chs lies oth dec led ce dadindsenncamindas $2.12 # # $2.00 $1.51 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’ s).. . 194.1 195.1 204.1 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, . Moody’ s) 3.74% 3.75% 3.78% 3.51% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) . 24% 24% 23% 23-28% 3-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 80,390 80,540 79,538 79,447 ++72,036 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. . oa 23,217 23,377 23,301 23,058 +49,299 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 32,748 32,605 31,795 33,517 ++49,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding : 26,428 26,487 26,309 26,301 23,883 


54,314 53,697 54,692 54,688 +445,820 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK "ae. Te tae 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions).............November $2,047 $2,118 $1,934 $803 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions)..............November $951 $1,096 $924 $197 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $46.3 $46.5 $43.4 $21.3 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions)......... $28,166 $27,979 $24,147 $6,704 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions) $21,486 $21,347 $17,611 $3,174 
Cost of Living (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) ~~ 115.4 115.2 114.2 83.4 


* Preliminary, week ended Nov, 28, 1953. + Revised, 2 Insufficient trading to establish a price. 
** Basing pt., less broker's fee. ++ Estimate, # Date for Latest Week"’ on each series on request, 
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in BUSINESS this WEEK... 


GENERAL BUSINESS: 


HOW WILL BUSINESS POLICIES CHANGE when 
the excess-profits tax comes off? Survey finds com- 
panies will follow usual individual patterns—only 























EISENHOWER: A STUDY IN CONTRASTS. How 
the President appears to those who talk with 





Ce 


A FULL CREW FOR CEA. The Administration 
rounds out its Council of Economic Advisers. .p. 33 






PAY-AS-YOU-SEE. International Telemeter puts on 
its maiden show before an anxious public...p. 29 


CLEANUP-LAW STRIKE SHUTS DOWN N. Y. 
WATERFRONT. Status of questionable characters 
provokes stoppage as Bi-State Compact goes into 






NOW McCLELLAN HEADS NAM (cover). The Na- 
tional Assn. of Manufacturers elects a new presi- 
dent and exudes confidence............... p. 34 











effect at Port of New York.................. NS EE oc Vite cdacsea deed cucsices 
























BUSINESS ABROAD: Page po yey tax “os work for him a 
stead of against him p. } 
TOO LITTLE TRADE, TOO MUCH Business Outlook ........... 17 | 
HIGH LIFE. Luxury-lulled Japan Washington Outlook......... 39 seme ag salting quan a9 | 
heads for an economic crisis—and Int tional Outlook 149 : : P 
looks for 6 miracle. . p. 138 “5 erna “vy UUOOK ...+6+- a tired locomotives to work p. 82 
ersonal Business ........... : ; 
MODERNIZED MINE in Greece ships wot = glen Union ran a 
bauxite to West Germany... .p. 142 The Trend 188 — , —— 
ag ak Rida tal aici stock purchase plan.... p. 86 
TRANSATLANTIC PHONE CABLE. me Week - 
Three countries launch a three-year Figures of the Week......... 
BIE, one bclndiah aes c's sycuas p. 144 Local Business .............. 110 MARKETING: 
Readers Report ............. 8 CIGARETTE SCARE: WHAT’LL THE 
COMPANIES: TRADE DO? Tobacco companies per- 















spire freely as possible cigarette-lung 
cancer link becomes Public Contro- 
a re p. 58 


AID FOR SMALL LUMBER MILLS. 
New warehouse gives mills chance 
to find buyers.......... p. 70 





GIVING THE MOTEL A WALDORF 
TOUCH. Motels like Town Park 
edge in to snag the city trade. .p. 174 





ARMY OF TURNPIKE BUILDERS 
ROLLS ACROSS OHIO. How a 
superhighway is constructed. .p. 120 








CRIME: ‘anor 
ANTI-CRIME CLUB. Cleveland plant ABOR: 
RAIL WORKERS VOTE STRIKE. THE MARKETS: 


and store protection men find a novel 









way to nab crooks ..p. 126 Stoppage could be Administration's 
first critical strike............p. 154 YULE CHEER FOR THE BULLS? Wall 
’ Streeters ponder the possibilities of 
ENTERTAINMENT: STRIKE SPURT. Can plants and the usual yearend rally. This week 


BROADWAY, ‘53-54: A DEARTH OF 
MUSICALS AND MONEY. The legiti- 
mate theater's chronic anemia con- 
tinues. What's playing and what's 
coming p. 90 


FINANCE: 


IN 1953 DIVIDENDS, LESS MAKES 
MORE. Stockholders are basking in 
their best year ever p. 128 


LIFE COMPANIES SHY AT STOCKS. 
Why big New York insurance com- 
panies shun common shares—despite 
law allowing such purchases. .p. 134 


HIGHWAYS: 


BILLIONS FOR ROADS..BUT NOT 
ENOUGH. Experts say we should 
spend $6-billion annually on _ high- 
ways-—just to keep even p. 116 





New York City newspapers are hit 
in rash of walkouts over wages and 
other contract issues.........p. 155 


FREER SPEECH FOR EMPLOYERS. 
NLRB relaxes rules on briefing work- 
ASO ae p. 156 
ADDING TO LABOR’S WORRIES. 
As a result of court cases, unions are 
warning locals to go easy, avoid 
violating contracts p. 158 


BURYING THE HATCHET. U. S. 
Steel's Fairless helps give union 
chief McDonald a build-up...p. 160 


WHAT'S HAPPENING TO THE COST 
OF LIVING? It's up, with pay rise 
Ee Ns sok dbo as.escuets p 162 


MANAGEMENT: 


DOING IT THE TEXAS WAY. How a 


Texas millionaire can make the oil 





started strong .......... p. 152 


NAMES & FACES: 


CAN BASEBALL SURVIVE TV? Earl 
Mann of the Atlanta Crackers meets 
the threat with a new plan. He aims 
ee p. 100 


PRODUCTION: 


SELLING ELECTRIC POWER TO 
STEEL MEN. Utilities push electric 
furnaces and induction heating in 
bid to boost kilowatt-hour sales to 
steel industry ...... p. 43 


BABY TURBOJET POWERS GUIDED 
MISSILES. A one-shot engine has its 
own laws of engineering design and 
economics . De neck o« 4 p. 48 


NEW PRODUCTS ....... p. 52 
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Quick-freeze ages tool steel in hours 


«++ SAVES YEARS OF SEASONING 


The hardening and tempering of 
machine tool steel once required years 
of seasoning. Now it’s done in a matter 
of hours by an extreme low-temperature 
treatment. Prominent specialist in the 
field is the Cincinnati Steel Treating 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A special high carbon alloy graphitic 
steel, known as Type 91140, is used for 
wear strips. The strips, 16 feet in length, 
are first run through a flame hardening 
machine; then quickly removed and 
placed in a chilling cabinet (above) 
maintained at the frigid temperature of 
-120°F. The machine, constructed by 
the Sub-Zero Products Company, Cin- 
cinnati, is operated with Du Pont 
FREON-22* fluorinated hydrocarbon 
refrigerant. 


In only 24 hours this low-temperature 
treatment achieves the equivalent of 
years of natural seasoning. It’s an 
accelerated conversion . . . stabilizing 
the steel through a transformation of 
austenite (the soft material in the struc- 
ture of steel) to martensite (the hard- 


ened structure). The process gives tool 
steel greater hardness . increases 
its life 60°, ... confines its dimensional 
changes to the absolute minimum and 
permits grinding to an accuracy of 
1/100th the diameter of a human hair. 


As in so many industries today, re- 
frigeration plays the vital role of a mod- 
ern production tool in the aging of steel. 
But more and more, refrigeration . . . 
and air conditioning, too .. . are being 
applied with time-saving, profit-boost- 
ing results to all kinds of manufacturing 
operations. By far the majority of these 
industrial installations include equip- 
mentdesigned to perform witha “‘Freon’”’ 
refrigerant. This is readily understand- 
able. These refrigerants are safe... 
nonflammable, nonexplosive, noncorro- 
sive, virtually nontoxic. They are pro- 
duced by scientific, laboratory-con- 
trolled methods of manufacture that in- 
sure quality and uniformity .. . charac- 
teristics that promote economical, sat- 
isfactory operation of the machines over 
long periods of time. 


Why not review the subject of air 
conditioning and refrigeration with your 
own engineers? Isn’t it possible that new 
applications of both may save operating 
time and costs within your plant or of- 
fices? A booklet, “How Air Condition- 
ing and Refrigeration Benefit Industry,” 
will be sent upon request. Write for it. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
“Kinetic’’ Chemicals Div., Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 


a 
REG. U.6. PAT. OFF 


SAFE REFRIGERANTS 


*” Freon” is Du Pont's registered trade-mark 
for its fluorinated hydrocarbon refrigerants, 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
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The Chairman of the Federal Reserve System Subcommittee on Collections tells . . 


How to collect $2,000,000 a minute! 


“90% of the nation’s business is transacted by check!” says 
Mr. Valentine Willis, Vice-President of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. ‘But it wouldn’t be possible without an 
efficient system of transporting and handling this enormous 
volume of ‘cash letters.’ 

“Every day, the Federal Reserve System collects checks worth 
billions of dothees from all parts of the country. The sooner 
we can return checks to their ‘home’ banks and give depositors 
their money, the better for business. 

“In the past ten years, the maximum time for sending checks 
‘home’ has been cut from seven to two days. For this amazing 
record, we give a lot of ‘credit’ to Air Express! 


“We ship more than 8,400 pounds of checks in at 
day via Air Express, between the 12 Federal Resery 
and their branches. These packages weigh from two pounds 


rage 
Banks 
to 450 pounds. One busy day, one Federal Reserve Bank 
shipped almost three sons of checks via Air Express! 

“Checks are the lifeblood of our economic system. Air 
Express has become a vital artery in this important work 

“Understanding economy is part of our job. We've found 
that we can buy Air Express speed, in most weights and dis- 
tances, at lower cost than any other air service.” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Express! Division 


of Railway Express Agency. 


—_— & Air Express ——__-—— 


GEeTs THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 
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Business Policies 


WHAT THESE SWITCHES ADD UP TOJIS... 


The Same, Only More So 


Ending the excess-profits tax isn’t 
going to change the basic way com- 
panics think. Companies are like peo 
ple—thev've got traits of their own. 
Taking off EPT won't change those 
traits; it will just intensify them 

That’s the major finding of a Bust- 
NESS WEEK survey of what companies 
will do when the excess-profits tax 
out with the Old Year. 

I'rom a maximum rate of 82% on the 
top laver of profits, the federal tax on 
corporate incomes will drop to a maxi- 


goes 


mum rate of 52%. For companies that 
have been paying EPT, this means the 
difference between thinking in 18¢ dol- 
lars and thinking in 45¢ dollars. 

This week, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
all over the country asked executives 
to be specific about how the death of 
EPT would affect their company strat- 
egy. The findings checked with an 
intensive local survey made by ‘Turton 
Associates, Cleveland management 
counsel (table, above). Both surveys 
showed: 
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Not much change in companies’ 
grand strategy. “Our sighits have alread 
been on the profits, not on the tax 
said a Chicago treasuret 

A marked change in the tactics of in- 
dividual companies—and types of com 
pany. Specifically, as the table show 
this involves a clampdown on such 
“frills” as cntertainment and 
thropy. 
¢ Schools of Thought—\lost compan 
ies have had to contend with KEPT at 
some time since it went into cffect in 
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1950. When Turton Associates inter- 
viewed executives of 121 companies in 
northern Ohio, 89% of the companies 
said they had paid EPT in at least one 
year in 1950-52, and 56% expect to pay 
EPT this year. 

Companies that haven’t been paying 
EPT include, of course, a lot that 
haven’t been earning enough to come 
within the legal definition of excess 
profits. But they also include a host of 
yrofit-regulated companies such as pub- 
ic utilities and government pt oa 
contractors. 

Companies that have been paying 
EPT have been split into opposite 
schools of thought: 

¢ We have to tighten up and save 
every cent we can, else we can’t show 
a respectable net profit. 

¢ We're spending only 18¢ dollars, 
so we can be free with them—and maybe 
it'll pay us back some day in more 
valuable dollars. ; 
¢ What Next?—When vou analyze the 
reaction of management to the death 
of EPT, you find the same two schools 
of thought—and the same companies 
intensifying the same policies. 

The first group now says: We have 
to be doubly economical now that we 
have a chance of carning a good net 
income, The second group says: Now 
we're surer of making money that will 
stay in our treasury, so it will pay us 
to go ahead with new plants and new 
products. 

The controller of a big New York 
publishing house sized up business- 
men’s tax philosophy like this: 

“A change in the tax structure merely 
intensifies a company’s basic inclina- 
tions. If a company is fundamentally 
conservative, the company reacts to any 
tax change by behaving more conserva- 
tively—whether a tax is coming on or 
going off. And the same with com- 
panies that are more aggressive.” 
¢ Needs Analysis—This sounds para- 
doxical. But it stands up as a generali- 
zation, with the backing of both the 
BUSINESS WEEK and the Turton Asso- 
ciates surveys. Company policy is, of 
course, guided strongly by the exigen- 
cies of the industry group to which the 
company belongs. The table on page 
27 shows that. However, vou can find 
examples of the New York controller's 
theory in the case histories cited by the 
interviewers 

Said the president of a conservative 
Buffalo consumer goods company: 
“The existence of EPT caused us nat- 
urally to give expenditures a great deal 
of thought. Chis company doesn’t 
expect to step up its expansion or to 
loosen up on spending pt EPT. 

But the president of a Northwest 
manufacturer of specialized machinery 
said: “We have spent a lot on develop- 
ing a new and different machine. If we 
hadn't been in the excess-profits bracket 
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we would have never built it; as it was, 
we couldn’t afford not to.” This com- 
pany talks aggressively of building up 
its operation after EPT. 

¢ Waste and Spend—W ithout meaning 
to, companics gencrally feel they wasted 
money during the life of EPT by lax- 
ness toward a multitude of small costs. 
In the Turton Associates survey, 72% 
of the executives said control of costs 
has been excessively lenient under EPT. 

“We thought we had been operating 
cfhciently and had close control over 
all our expenses,” said the president of 
a large materials producer. “Now we 
are just beginning to realize we have a 
lot of unnecessary expenses we have to 
get rid of. We had become so accus- 
tomed to seeing these items in the bud- 
get, and secing these extra people 
around the plants and offices, that we 
didn’t realize just how ineffective we 
had become.” 

Two New England manufacturers 
used almost the same words in declar- 
ing that no well-managed concern 
would allow its executives to think or 
act in terms of 18¢ dollars. Yet, one 
president admitted, “it’s only human 
nature to expect that optional expendi- 
tures will be scrutinized more carefully 
next year.” 

A Chicago president said bluntly that 
his company started reshaping executive 
thinking nearly a year ago. “We figured 
it would take 12 months,” he said. 
Hardest to convince of the need for 
economy, he said, are the junior execu- 
tives and other employees who .never 
worked under conditions where ex- 
penses had to be watched. 

e Where to Cut—The Chicago com- 
pany has already effected savings that 
seem to be typical: less lavishness in 
maintenance of plant, in operation of 
company cars, in expense accounts for 
entertaining, in phone bills 

In the executive dining room, meals 
have been downgraded from average 
$1.60 cost (not price) to 60¢. “We're 
cating a lot more stews, casseroles, and 
‘leftover’ dishes,” the president said. 

And the cost of printing the com- 
pany’s annual report, $42,000 last year, 
has been cut to less than half 

What will happen to entertainment 
outlays came up for discussion at a 
hotelmen’s convention in Boston last 
month. Hotel people were warned not 
to expect so much convention business; 
some companies aren’t sending their 
people to state and regional trade shows 
from now on. 
¢ Beating EPT—Quite a few companies 
queried by BUSINESS WEEK admitted 
thes were pushing plant maintenance 


programs hard before yearend, to charge 
the cost while EPT is still in effect. 
“We'd be foolish not to, the way condi- 
tions look for next year,” One presi- 
dent told Turton Associates. 

“We're getting in shape now,” said 


the chairman of a Midwest metal pro- 
ducer. “From now on, we won't go 
painting up a plant real pretty just be- 
cause we think it would be nice to.” 

Many companies are prepaying in 
1953 as many normal 1954 expenses as 
they can. 
¢ New Products—Opinion on what the 
end of EPT will do to the flow of new 
products to the market is mixed. 

A metals fabricator in Houston 1s 
planning to introduce a new product 
after the first of the year. He figured 
that under EPT the government would 
be getting most of the profit 

Another Houston company plans to 
offer two new services that EPT had 
discouraged it from introducing. This 
company also intends to turn its for- 
mer EPT fund into purchase of a plant- 
ful of machine tools. 

However, a Milwaukee manufacturer 
said it has never held back on market- 
ing new products. “We may get only 
18¢ dollars back on them,” he said, 
“but we must remember that the 
development and promotion expenses 
have also been in 18¢ dollars.”’ 

“When a new product is ready for 

the market, we put it on the market,” a 
Chicago executive said. “And that de- 
cision has nothing to do with the tax 
situation.” 
e Other Factors—Consumer goods 
manufacturers particularly are firm in 
their stand against any cuts in research 
or advertising. They are ready for stiff 
competition. And they think the end 
of EPT leaves them more room to ma- 
neuver. 

“If business slides a bit and becomes 
more competitive, we can shade our 
prices and still earn a good profit,” a St. 
Louis manufacturer remarked. “We'll 
probably increase’ our advertising as we 
cut other expenses,” said another execu- 
tive in the same field 

Some companies are worried, though, 
about how labor will react. The presi- 
dent of a St. Louis company that’s ne- 
gotiating a new contract said gloomily: 
“The demands for increased wages will 
probably grab off half the money we 
save bv the end of EPT.” 
¢ Where Savings Will Go—Iligher la- 
bor costs and other operating expenses 
are expected to get part of the money 
next vear that would hav into 
excess-profits tax. Part of the tax saving 
will go, too, into offsetting slight losses 
in sales volume that many companies 
anticipate (BW —Oct.31°53,p25 

A big clectronics manufacturer says 
his 1954 gross profits could fall nearly 
one-third without cutting into the 1953 
level of after-tax profits. A chemicals 
wholesaler in the Far West thinks, 
though, that the government will actu- 
ally get a greater yield on corporate and 
individual income after EP) goes off— 
because business will expand under that 
encouragement. 
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AT HOME the whole family saw it at once for $1.35 as Telemeter tried out... 


Pay-as-you-see TV 


Last Saturday night, in Palm Springs, 
Calif., some 70 families sat down in 


front of their television sets and 
watched the world premier of Para- 
mount Pictures Corp.’s film, Forever 
l’cmale—for a price of $1.35. 

This was the long-heralded debut of 
the pay-as-vou-see ‘I'V system of Inter- 
national ‘l'elemeter Corp., which is 
50% Paramount-owned. ‘That’s the 
system in which the picture on the ‘I'V 
screen is scrambled till the viewer puts 
the required money in a box. The coin 
activates an electronic brain that un- 
scrambles the picture. 

Actually, that same afternoon ‘Tele- 
meter subscribers had had an unex- 
pected bonus show: For $1, they could 
sce Notre Dame’s football team play 
University of Southern California. But 
the film was ITC’s official bow. 
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¢ Burning Question—Many observers 
felt they were watching the first stirring 
of an entertainment revolution. An 
equally vocal group maintained com- 
plete skepticism. Whether subscription 
I'V has a future is likely to be a burn- 
ing question for some time to come. 
* § mrss 0 Poe picture producers at 
Palm Springs answered an enthusiastic 
affirmative. They see subscription ‘I'V 
enabling them to make a happy mar- 
riage with a dreaded competitor—a mar- 
riage that will help the film industry to 
recoup some of its box-office losses. 

Barney Balaban, president of Para- 
mount, said: 

“Telemeter makes it possible for tele- 
vision to pay for any film.” 

According to Balaban, all the major 
producing companies except Twentieth 
Century-Fox Film Corp.—which is still 


inclined to hedge because of its involv« 
ment with CinemaScope (BW —Feb. 
7'53,p27)—will make their pictures 
available. Samuel Goldwyn of Samuel 
30ldwvn Productions echoed Balaban 
“T have believed for years that paid tele 
vision must come. Telemeter is by far 
the best method.” 

¢ Sports—Sports are the cond big 
field that looks good to ITC backers 
A lot of people bought T'V sets because 
they thought they would see a lot of 
sporting events at home, When shrink 
ing box-office take drove many big 
games, fights, and contests off the 
screen, the public howled. ‘The 
savs ITC, is Telemeter 

¢It Depends—ITC would 
acknowledge that the Palm Springs 
showing was only a step. After all, 70 
homes is not so much of a test. If 
‘T'clemeter is to go over, it must get the 
big markets. 

Whether it gets there depends on 
FCC approval to use the 
regular broadcast channels. For the 
time being, ITC is restricted to the 
220-odd places that have closed-circuit 
community antennas. ‘T’o make a proht 
on these, ITC needs 1,500 customers 
in a community, officials say 
¢ Going After Them—These are the 
audiences ITC is going for right now 
In Palm Springs it expects to have 1,000 
sects equipped with coin-box T'V after 
the first of the year. It plans to put up 
two more of 
tennas in “shadow areas” in 
and Glendale, Calif. 

Just what shape these deals will take 
ITC hasn’t settled yet. One 
franchise the ‘Telemeter 
theater owners in each town where it 
operates. Or perhaps a sports promoter 
would buy time on a T'V station or net 
work and ask for Telemetered service 
e Others—Meanwhile, two other sys 
tems—Zenith Radio Corp.’ Phone 
vision and Skiatron Electronics & Tel 
vision Corp.—are watching TTC with 
acute interest. Zenith applied to FCC 
for approval of T'V subscription in gen 
cral and Zenith’s system in particular 
nearly two years ago; its application is 
still dangling. Skiatron lawyers right 
now ar°re working on the company’s ap 
plication to FCC; the company has con 
tinued experimental shows 
e Queries—In the face of thi 
mism, skeptics sit tight. They 
some questions to backers 

¢ How can they win the big au 
diences they need to get the big pix 
tures they need to win the big au 
diences? 

¢ Do the backers 
how much it costs to get subs: 

e Will the quality of paid for 
shows really be better than that of pres 
ent sponsored entertainment? 

e Can they break the habit of ex 
pecting entertainment for free? 


inswectT, 


probably 


system on 
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its own 
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A FEW PICKETS, mostly men refused permission to work because of their criminal records, held thousands of longshoremen away from 


Cleanup-law Strike Shuts Down 





EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION CENTER, created by new INCOMING PASSENGERS unload their own bagea ge unmo 


law, is quiet place because most men had headed for docks. lested as picket’s only interest is in keeping cargo tied 1 
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The Bi-State Compact between New 
York and New Jersey, designed to rid 
the Port of New York of racketeering, 
became effective this week. Its initial 
impact caused a one-day strike (pic- 
tures) that tied up most North River 
piers but left the bulk of Brooklyn, 
Jersey, and Staten Island working. 

Among other things, the compact 
provides that all longshoremen be reg 
istered, and hiring bosses, pier superin 
tendents, guards and watchmen li- 
censed; that the shape-up be climinated; 
that no convicted felon can be an offi 
cial in a labor organization collecting 
dues from a waterfront worker. 
¢ Pressure—The real purpose of the 
strike was to pressure the commission 
established to administer the compact 
into registering and issuing licenses to 
a group of men—estimated at around 
200—whose applications were being carc 
fully scrutinized because they were r 
puted to be the chief musclemen for 
the mob that preys on the waterfront 

That purpose was never made explicit 
because the port is covered by a Taft 
Hartley injunction that runs until 
Christmas Eve. 
¢ Not Voluntary—It soon became evi 
dent that the large majority of long 
shoremen who did not go to work 
Dec. 1 were not voluntarily on strike. 
It appeared to be a clear case of intimi 
dation: A few representatives of the 
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North River docks and shut down loading operations for one day—Dec. l—as .. . 


N. Y. Waterfront 


mob on a thin picket line made most 
waterfront workers conclude that it 
would be healthier, in the long run, not 
to try to work. By late afternoon the 
U.S. Attorney had a federal grand jury 
sitting and was bringing before it 
enough pickets to make the rest melt 
away. 

Meanwhile the commission made it 
crystal clear to employers who called 
that it would not soften its position on 
registering and licensing the “‘question- 
able” cases. This word got around fast. 
¢ Strategic Retreat—Perhaps most im- 
portant of all in bringing the stoppage 
to a quick end, the geography of the 
strike was impressive. The old, mob- 
controlled union, the International 
Longshoremen’s Assn., is being chal- 
lenged by the AFL. Those piers on 
which the AFL has made progress in 
wooing longshoremen away from the 
ILA worked; the piers where the AFL 
has not vet been able to do any effective 
recruiting were struck. Had the strike 
continued, the AFL would almost surely 
have made a bid to lead the strikers 
back to their jobs. The old leadership 
might not have been able to hold them 
out—especially with all the policy power 
of the U.S. and the two harbor states 
ranged behind anv back-to-work move- 
ment. It might have been the end of 
ILA pier control. 

lo the ILA, sorely beset on every 


on 
<: 


WHITE COLLARITES from U.S. Lines’ 
offices clumsily tie up S.S. United States. 


=~. 
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side, it looked like a case of “better 
now to run away and fight again another 
day.” That day is probably Dee 
Christmas. Then the federal injunction 
will be dissolved, and a strike wil] be 
legal. ‘There should begin then the final 
and decisive phase of the fight for con 
trol of the New York waterfront—unk 
in the meantime the commission can 
cut deep enough into the muscle upon 
which ILA depends to make it powerles 
against the law. There is no “unk 
about what the AFL will be doing dur 
ing that period. It will be organizing 
with no efforts spared 
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Eisenhower: a Study in Contrasts 


Washington sees him as an impatient listener but 
quick student, natural vote-getter but inexpert politician. 


President Eisenhower has played four 
totally different roles during his years 
in the public arena. While in his first 
three roles, he seemed a man of un- 
complicated motives and straightfor- 
ward actions. When he stepped into 
his fourth role, he became—as every 
President does, to some degree -an 
cnigma. 

As a soldier, he did what a soldier 
is supposed to do; he fought in a war 
and worked to preserve the peace after- 
ward. As a university president, he 
proved quietly capable and became al- 
most universally well-liked. As a politi- 
cal candidate last year, he proved a re- 
sounding success. Now, as a national 
and political leader, he puzzles even 
his closest associates. 

Opinions of him are almost as diverse 
as the people who walk into his office 
each day to talk with him. But if you 
put all these opinions together, vou 
come up with a single, strong impres 
sion: Eisenhower is a man undergoing 
rapid change under the impact of the 
most awesome job in the world. 
¢ Idealist—There has been no decline 
in the moral idealism that marked 
Kisenhower, the candidate. It still 
flavors his talk. To evervone, this ideal 
ism has the ring of sincerity. To manv, 
it has the ring of greatness. ‘To some, 
it has the monotonous clang of a story 
told too often. 

What Eisenhower feels and expresses 
is an overriding responsibility to achieve 
peace and maintain the well-being of 
Americans. He leaves the impression 
that—in simple terms—vou do_ this 
through moderation; he just naturally 
feels the best way lies somewhere be 
tween extremes. 

But his own path between extremes 
is not always clear. He says he will use 
the full powers of government to help 
avert a depression. Yet he decries the 
Tennessee Valley Authority because it 
tvpifies big government—though it was 
born of the last depression. 

He underwrites a strong security pro 
gram designed to flush Communists out 
of government—a program in which 
accusations made in secret are allowed. 
Yet Eisenhower maintains strongly that 
every American has a right to face his 
accuser. 

One man high in the Administration, 
particularly close to Eisenhower, de- 
scribes Eisenhower's interest in the 
moral aspects of government this way: 
“The President is absolutely sincere 
about wanting to be President of all 
the people, not just an umpire between 
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quarreling factions. He'll say so to a 
group—and he'll say so to one listener 
if that’s all he’s got.” 

¢ Talker—Gencrally, the President will 
have a listener. It’s common talk 
around Washington that he’s an expert 
at making people listen. He enjoys 
talking, and is neither a paticnt nor 
habitual listener himself. Practically 
everyone who knows him will agree on 
that. 

One Democratic senator—famous for 
his own garrulity—left the White House 
hopping mad because Eisenhower had 
scarcely let him get a word in during a 
15-minute meeting. In this case, it 
was deliberate. Eisenhower was em- 
ploying a trick used by many before 
him to silence a bothersome visitor. 
For the most part, Eisenhower's con- 
versation is a rapid give-and-take. He is 
likely to listen to a sentence or two, 
then break in with questions or a com 
ment of his own. 

The leader of an influential pressure 

group—an orator of note—ran afoul of 
this Eisenhower habit. The visitor had 
something he wanted to say—and tried 
to say it as he would to a dinner 
audience. Staff members finally ushered 
him out, with his message half com 
pleted. 
e Listener—“Neverthcless, listening is 
how he learns,” one intimate said. “He 
never has been a heavy reader. He isn’t 
now. But he gets things quickly by 
getting into every conversation that 
comes his way—as a participant.” 

One official recalls: “I took a foreign 
scholar in to see him, an expert in the 
trade of one of the European countries. 
It was just a courtesy visit. Here was a 
chance for the President to sit back for 
15 minutes and take a_breather—just 
listening, or pretending to listen. Not 
FKisenhower. He was asking questions 
from the first minute. Dug deep into 
an extremely involved and really minor 
problem.” 

His retentive mind is a matter of 
pride and embarrassment to associates. 
“IT mentioned a figure one day on de- 
partment store sales—just tossed it out 
casually in passing,” one recalls. “It 
was a preliminarv estimate. Three 
wecks later I mentioned the final figure, 
which differed slightly from the first. 
He picked up the difference and I had 
to stop right there and explain.” 

e Student—Fisenhower takes his eco- 
nomic education seriously. The only 
regular staff appointment on his sched- 
ule is at 11 a.m. every Monday, when 
he sees Arthur F. Burns, chairman of 


the Council of Economic Advisers, and 
Gabricl S. Hauge, his administrative 
assistant for cconomic matter 

Burns has told friends that Eisen 
hower is a quick learner, who listens 
well and comments acutcly from a deep 
reservoir of COMMON secrs¢ 

A member of one of thy 
departments, who deals with Eisen- 
hower occasionally on difficult, techni 
cal material, puts much faith in the 
President’s ability to learn as he goes. 
“The President doesn’t understand, for 
example, how the Iederal Reserve 
Board contracts and expands the moncy 
supply. But even George Humphrey 
wouldn’t try to explain that, cold. Wait 
until there is some change in the 
money situation; then Eisenhower will 
wrap himself around even this tough 
one.” 

Eisenhower probably fac¢ 
some day on installment credit, too 
Businessmen who have talked with him 
sav he has a strict, small-town, turn-of 
the-century attitude on personal debt 
of all kinds. He thinks of debt as a 
weak spot in the economy, instead of 
something to be encouraged within safe 
limits. 

Once bricfed, Eisenhower n solid 
ground—often knowing hi ubject 
down to minute details. A group of 
leaders in a rural clectrificat roject 
tried for threc him. 
When they finally got in, Eisenhower 
was ready. He heard thei out, 
then asked questions that showed a 
grasp of obscure legal technicalities 
His visitors agreed later that the ques 
tions were sharp—though consistently 
against their views. ““We got nowhere,” 
thev told reporters. 

e Judge—Learning swiftly and by ear 
has drawbacks, particularly when com 
bined with an occasional tendency to 
make quick decisions. Powerful ind 
convincing talkers more than have 
won Eisenhower's approval 

or course of action, at a singl 

All his conferences are né 
tored by member of tl 
except those with Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. The usual reason 
is to have a specialist on hand to bal- 
ance whatever views the visit CXx- 
pounding. But, lain] 


cutive 


brichng 


months to 


7 
plan 
tting. 
noni- 


taff, 


some 


also, it i ) ilv a 
device that might forestall anot! nis- 
understanding like that involving former 
Secretary of Labor Martin P. Durkin. 
Durkin insisted promises had been 
made to him about Taft-Hartlev law 
revision; other officials lid they 
couldn’t remember any such p ises. 
Another means to the same end—a re- 
cording device—is firmly rejected by 
Eisenhower. If sccret, he thin] uch 
devices are uncthical; if in the open, 
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he is afraid they would block the free 
flow of ideas. 

¢ Politician—For all his news confer- 
ence comments about not shooting 
from the hip, Eisenhower has been 
accused of doing so several times. On 
one occasion he said he would not 
actively campaign in the 1954 con- 
gressional elections. To political ama- 
teurs, this sounded fine. But as one 
professional put it: ““To us it sounded 
as though he was turning his back on 
the Republican Party.” 

Eisenhower explained at his next 
press conference that he very much 
wanted Republicans to win—any and 
all Republicans. Despite this quick 
recovery, politicians sense a developing 
coolness down in the party’s rank and 
file. Party workers don't pin the blame 
directly on Eisenhower yet, but they 
believe he is surrounded by advisers 
who aren’t all-out party men. 

Professional Republicans are inclined 
to think these difficulties will be solved 
in time. But most of them agree they 
aren't getting the Presidential ear the 
wav they'd like to. Many politicians 
feel Eisenhower has not really learned 
what party leadership requires. “I hope 
he will,” one aide confessed. ‘Politics 
is the only kind of fun a President can 
really afford.” 
¢ Intuitive Thinker—One _ politician 
commented: “He thinks ahead about 
international and economic matters. 


But he still reacts intuitively to political 
questions, and not always the way we'd 
like to see him.” 

This has surprised some, for Eisen- 
hower showed a first-class and original 


talent as a campaigner—a talent that 
needed practically no tutoring. He 
seemed a born politician. The pros still 
call him a natural when it comes to 
getting votes, but feel he needs tutoring 
in other aspects of politicking. 

Many of his warmest admirers, how 
ever, think Eisenhower does best as a 
politician when he reacts intuitively. 
They cite his repudiation of the sub 
poena served last month by Rep. Harold 
Velde on former President Truman. 

This was the first time Eisenhower 
broke his own rule about not mixing 
in the affairs of Congress. 

Staff members believe he broke his 
own rule in this case because he thought 
the subpoena had harmed the party and 
should be disavowed. This plainly put 
the party above Eisenhower's personal 
theorv of government, and the same 
may well happen again. 
¢ Background Man—On another per- 
sonal belief, Eisenhower stands firm. 
That is to plav down his own role. It 
amounts almost to a nervous habit. If 
a careless speech writer leaves in a stray 
“I.” or a phrase like “my Administra 
tion,” the Presidential pencil knocks it 
out. Every reference must be to “the 
Administration,” or to “Republicans.” 
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FIRST in new Council of Economic Ad- 
visers was business-cycle man Arthur Burns. 


SECOND aboard, Neil Jacoby shines in 


taxation, finance while new member 


THIRD man Walter Stewart will use bank- 
ing savvy to ward off a tailspin. 


A Full Crew for CEA 


Whatever the business future may 
bring, President Eisenhower is ready at 
last with a full roster of advisers. 

He has added Walter W. Stewart, 
one of the world’s great experts on 
monetary theory, to the Council of 
Economic Advisers. Stewart joins 
Neil H. Jacoby and Arthur I. Burns, 
chairman, on the council 
¢ Building a Team—The arrival of 
Stewart restores the council to the full 
number called for in the 1946 employ- 
ment act—the law that set the council 
up, and instructed it to tell the Presi 
dent how to keep the country out of 
cconomic tailspins. 

In the meantime, Burns has added 
two kev staff members, below the 
council level. Clarence D. Long, pro- 
fessor of economics at Johns Hopkins 
University, will serve the council as an 
expert on the labor force. 

Burns has also moved ‘Robinson New 
comb onto the council staff as an expert 
on construction. Newcomb has a back- 
ground in the Bureau of Public Roads. 


He was with the council for a tour of 
duty several years ago and recently has 
been a private construction con ultant 
e Stewart’s Record—Stewart, ( left 
retirement to return to Washington, 
where he made economic histor 5() 
years ago. After making his mark as an 
economist teaching at Amboerst, he 
came to Washington in 1923 to estab 
lish the Federal Reserve Board's first 
real division of statistics and 

a turning point in central banking his 
tory. A personal achievement wa ” 
struction of one of the first indexes of 
production, which became the FRB 
Index of Industrial Production 

He left the Federal Reserve in 1926 
to join the investment security house of 
Case, Pomeroy & Co. In 1928, the 
Bank of England asked Stewart to es 
tablish its first research division. ‘Two 
vears later he rejoined Case, Pomeroy 
& Co. After making a rable 
yrivate fortune, he returned to his first 
ee. teaching—at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Studies at Princeton, in 1935 
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1949 NAM president was Claude A. 
Putnam, of Markem Machine. 


William J. Grede, of Grede 


Foundries, Inc., took over. 


1951 


William H. Ruffin, who heads 


Erwin Mills, Inc., was next. 


1950 


Last year it was Charles R. 
Sligh, Jr., of Grand Rapids. 


1952 


Now McClellan Heads NAM 


The National Assn. of Manufacturers 
this week made a public display of con- 
fidence in the business outlook, both 
short- and long-term 

Its 58th Congress of American In- 
dustry ran through a program laid out 
under an optimistic label “Blueprint 
for a Growing America.” 

Three days of mectings in the Wal 
dorf Astoria in New York—morning, 
noon, afternoon, and night—pecked 
away at this theme. Most of the 
speakers were NAM members, business- 
men themselves. They gave their ideas 
on what problems were to be found in a 
growing American economy. Thev put 
more emphasis than usual on the selling 
job to be done. 

In contrast with former mectings, 
little prominence was given to federal 
government officials. A few spoke and 
were heard with interest. Secretary of 
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Commerce Sinclair Weeks, Deputy to 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury W. Randolph 
Burgess, Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Marion B. Folsom were the most 
prominent. 

e Excise Tax—Folsom talked about 
taxes—a subject always alive in the 
minds of businessmen and a subject on 
which NAM has taken a positive posi- 
tion. It favors the imposition of a broad 
excise tax at the manufacturers’ level 
next year to recoup revenue losses aris- 
ing out of programmed cuts in income 
taxcs and the demise of the excess- 
profits tax (page 27) 

NAM was far from positive, though, 
about the question of lowering tariffs. 
No position was taken, it was explained, 
because the members themselves held 
widely divergent views. This became 
clear several weeks carlicr when Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. dropped its NAM 


membership because it felt NAM did 
favor tariff cuts (BW—Nov.21'53,p170). 
e New Boss—Harold ( McClellan 
(cover), president of the Old Colony 
Paint Co. in Los Angeles, took on the 
job this week as president of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Manufactur 

The NAM presidency is a spot he will 
fill for only one year. But h commit- 
ted to a much longer period of service 
as an NAM high mogul. Next year, 
he'll be chairman of the NAM board. 
The vear after, he’ll be chairman of the 
executive committee. And he'll 
a fourth year as chairman of the finance 
committee. 
e West Coast—McClellan th 
man from the Pacific Coast to head 
NAM. His Old Colony Paint Co. is a 
small business employing 150 
He started up in 1927 witl 
employees after he made a 
of business possibilities 


California. 


RCA Records Video 
On Magnetic Tape 


This week, Radio Corp. of America 
announced that it had licked most of 
the problems of recording television 
programs on magnetic tape. The devel 
opment, when it is perfected, will go a 
long way toward solving some of the 
cost and programming that 
have been harrassing videe 

At a press demonstration at its 
Princeton (N.J.) research center, RCA 
screened a recorded color show that had 
been transcribed on magnetic tape. The 
canned version has good p details, 
and gives a faithful, thous mewhat 
lighter, reproduction of hues. RCA feels 
that the technique will b operation 
in about two vears. 
¢ New System—“Electron yhotogra- 
phy” is the way that David Sarnoff, 
RCA’s chairman of the board, described 
the new setup. The elect: part of 
the technique uses magnet pe as a 
way of storing the electri 
that make up a black-and-white or color 
video picture. To store all that infor- 
mation, RCA uses a tape that is 4-in. 
wide, runs at a speed of 30 ft. per 
second. 

e Advantages—One advant 
over movie film, which is u 
that tape needs less proce 
better reproduction. A film for video 
must be developed and printed, then 
run through a kinescope, which con- 
verts the scanning time of movics to 
that of a vidco camera. Finally, a TV 
camera turns the pictures into electric 
signals. 

RCA feels that the tape 
cost of black-and-white film 
20%, and that for color film by 


5%. 
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Call Ryerson 


As the world’s largest steel service organization, 
Ryerson maintains the largest stocks of all avail- 
able steels. 

Ryerson deliveries are fast ... cover every- 
thing from structural shapes and plates of car- 
bon steel and bright sheets of stainless to 
high-strength alloys. 

Ryerson service includes expert engineering 
aid ... personal help on your steel problems... 


and sawings, shearings, flamecutting or other- 
wise preparing steel to your requirements. 

With a network of 15 strategically located 
plants Ryerson brings quality steel quickly to 
your door. Although some stocks are currently 
unbalanced from a size standpoint, when you 
need steel—any kind or quantity —call the 
Ryerson plant nearest you and we will do our 
best to meet your every need. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 
SHEETS — Hot and cold rolled, 
many types and cootings 

TUBING— Seamless and welded, 
mechanical and boiler tubes 
ALLOYS—Hot rolled, cold fin- 
ished, heat treated. Also toul steel 


CARBON STEEL BARS —Hot 
rolled and cold finished 
STRUCTURALS — Channels, an- 
gies, beams, etc 
PLATES—Many types including 
Inland 4-Way Safety Plate. 


STAINLESS — Allegheny bars, 
plates, sheets, tubes, etc. 
BABBITT —Five types, also 
Ryertex plastic bearings 
MACHINERY & TOOLS —For 


metal fabrication 


RYERSON STEE 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: 
BUFFALO e CHICAGO e 











NEW YORK e 
MILWAUKEE e 


BOSTON e 
ST. LOUIS e 


PHILADELPHIA e 
LOS ANGELES e 


CINCINNATI @ CLEVELAND e 


SAN FRANCISCO © SPOKANE e 


DETROIT 


PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
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Maybe we could find 
ten skilled operators 
for your busy plant 


New Britain Machine has accomplished major 
manpower savings in hundreds of “labor-short” 
situations because of the wide range of fast, accur- 
ate automatics we build. 


Recently one of our sales engineers found a die 
casting for a food mixer which was being turned 
out on five machines operating on two shifts. He 
recommended a New Britain precision contour 
boring and turning machine for the production of 
this piece. Now this one automatic machine, fed 
by one semi-skilled woman operator, performs on 
a single shift all the operations previously handled 
by 10 men on 5 machines. All tolerances are more 
closely held because all the opcrations are per- 
formed in one chucking of the piece. The finish 
which was formerly unsatisfactory is now uniform, 
ending an assembly headache. The customer says 
this is the most profitable machine tool investment 
he ever made. 


We have prepared a booklet describing two 
dozen other equally impressive examples of the 
fine precision boring and turning this machine can 


do. Please write us for 24 COST-SAVING JOBS, 
which we will mail you promptly. 


Machines For Making Progress .. . 


AUTOMATIC BAR AND CHUCKING MACHINES 
PRECISION BORING MACHINES 


LUCAS HORIZONTAL BORING, DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINES 


NEW BRITAIN #6F# COPYING LATHES 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
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TransAmerica Corp. seems to have won 
its fight against the Federal Reserve 
Board's monopoly charge. ‘The Supreme 
Court has refused to review a lower 
court ruling that ‘TransAmerica’s pur- 
chases of commercial banks in Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Nevada, Washington, and 
Arizona do not constitut monopoly. 
Three vears ago FRB ordered the huge 
holding company to dispose of all its 
stock in 47 banks. 

7 
Natural gas sales this weck came further 
under the thumb of the federal govern- 
ment. The Supreme Court refused to 
hear an appeal by Phillips Petroleum 
Co. against a lower court ruling that 
sales of natural gas by independents to 
interstate pipeline compan ire sub- 
ject to Federal Power Commission regu- 
lation (BW—May30'53,p2 Phillips 
announced it would file another appeal 
against the ruling, which is opposed by 
many states and by the IPC itself. 

a 
FRB industrial production index for 
November dropped as expected (BW 
Nov.7'53,p17) to an estimated 228% of 
the 1935-1939 average. That's 14% be- 
low October and 24% under Novem- 
ber, 1952. 

® 
Federal Communications Commission 
tightened up its rule that forbids one 
person or corporation to own more than 
five commercial T'V stations, seven AM 
stations, or seven commercial I'M sta 
tions. Hereafter, minority stockholdings 
will count as ownership even though 
they do not involve control. Vor th 
time being, CBS and J. | \icCaw 
of Centralia, Wash., are tl nly own 
ers affected by the ruling. Reason for 
the ruling: FCC says a minority stock- 
holder can exercise considerable influ- 
ence on station operation 

e 
Consumer credit outstanding at the end 
of October was just under $21.5-billion, 
the Federal Reserve report Vhat’s a 
rise of $139-million above September. 

s 
Practically dead: That’s the status of 
the Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense. PAD went out of the oil-con- 
trolling business when it erased its last 
order—the regulation of alkvlate—from 
the books. Formal execution of the 
agency 1s expected next year 

s 
December auto production will rise 
23% above November, ording to 
Ward’s Automotive Revort Ward’s 
predicts 444,000 cars will be turned out. 
Ford, Oldsmobile, and Cadillac are the 
only makes with scheduled reductions, 
all because of model changeovers. 
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Better Highways Coming Out of the Cold Room 


This Arctic-clad worker is removing concrete speci- 
mens from a cold room in the Portland Cement 
Association laboratories near Chicago. The tops of 
the specimens were covered with water and the 
specimens frozen at —20 degrees F. Now salt will be 
sprinkled on the ice and the specimens thawed. Then 
the punishing cycle will be repeated day after day. 


Since 1936 thousands of such tests have been 
made to learn the effect on concrete pavement of 
freezing-thawing action and ice-melting salts. 


The experiments have demonstrated the superi- 
ority of ‘‘air-entrained”’ concrete for pavements 
subjected to applications of salt for ice and snow 
removal. This concrete contains billions of micro- 
scopic air bubbles per cubic foot. These bubbles 


provide built-in expansion chambers that relieve 
the destructive pressure exerted by freezing water. 
Thirty states now specify air-entrained concrete 
for all new concrete highways, 11 others for some, 


This is just one of hundreds of experiments con- 
ducted by the Portland Cement Association to find 
more durable, lower-annual-cost concrete for use in 
hot and cold climates, at high and low altitudes, in 
earthquake and hurricane zones, cities and farms, 


Our research findings are made public quickly and 
freely through our field engineering service and edu- 
cational programs. All this activity is made possible 
by the voluntary financial support of the Portland 
Cement Association’s 69 member companies, a list 
of which will be supplied free upon request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


DEPT. Al2a-12 33 WEST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 





FREDERICK L. Morrow, President 
North & Judd Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn. 


Air view of North & Judd manufacturing plant 


It was the “perfect fire” 


except for one thing 


“This fire didn’t happen . . . it was 
planned! Planned so shrewdly and 
thoroughly that the North & Judd 
plant might have burned to the 
ground that night’, said Mr. F. L. 
Morrow, President, North & Judd 
Mfg. Co., world’s largest manu- 
facturer of buckles and of similar 
fastening devices. 


“It was back in the 1930’s. At that 
time, we had leased floor space in 
a building adjoining the main plant. 

“One evening our watchman 
opened a door on one of the floors, 
Suddenly, flames raced across the 
room toward the machines. They 
never made it. In seconds, heat from 
the blaze set off a sprinkler head 
which checked the flames, prevent- 
ing a disastrous fire. 

“Gasoline cans, we discovered, 
had been planted near each ma- 
chine. A path of sawdust, gasoline- 
saturated, wound from cans to 
doorway. The door frame had been 
soaked with gasoline. Two exposed 


® 


wires were twisted around a door 
hinge to cause a spark the moment 
the door opened. 

“Here was the ‘perfect crime’. A 
building destroyed completely by 
fire without anyone knowing how it 
happened. The scheme mis-fired 
only because one important detail 
had been overlooked yur 
matic sprinkler system.’ 


auto- 


This is a typical example of how 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers stop 
fire at its source, wherever and 
whenever it strikes, night or day. 


A Grinnell Sprinkler System 
often pays for itself in a few years 
through reductions in 
premiums. So if you have fire insur- 
ance, you're probably pa) 
Grinnell Protection anyway .. .why 
not have it! Write for the illustrated 
booklet on Grinnell 
Spray Sprinklers — they are new in 
method, spectacular in performance, 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 265 West 
Exchange Street, Providence, R. L 


nsurance 


ing for 


Automatic 


GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 


Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 
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WASHINGTON 
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Look ahead to the next session of Congress, now only a month away. 
It will handle lots of legislation that will affect your business directly— 
taxes, labor regulations, government orders, farm prices, for example. 


You can begin anticipating major decisions, not in detail—but in terms 
of the general direction of Washington policy. 

Keep the dates Dec. 17, 18, and 19 in mind. That’s when President 
Eisenhower will bring the GOP leaders in Congress to the White House 
and begin firming up the recommendations he will make in January. Eisen- 
hower is most anxious to avoid trouble with Congress. He has no votes to 
spare. The big effort this month will be to win a united party front, even if 
it does mean that White House positions must be bent in places to please 
Congress. 


—e— 
So this is a good time to refresh yourself on the GOP leaders—the men 
who head the key committees and who will be consulted on the program. 


Start with Daniel Reed and Eugene Millikin on taxes, the big pocketbook 
issue. If there’s to be harmony, the White House may have to give some 
ground to these men. 


Reed is out of step on taxes—has been since the GOP took over things 
last January. As chairman of the House Ways & Means Committee, which 
must originate all tax legislation, Reed will insist on substantial tax reduc- 
tion—something more than the Jan. 1 expiration of the excess-profits tax 
and the 10% post-Korea boost in individual income taxes. 


He’s writing a revision bill—a $2-billion cut. Eisenhower may have 


to take half of Reed’s cut to avoid a fight. 
Millikin is more regular, more of a party-liner Se Reed. But with the 


congressional elections coming up next fall, the of the Senate 


Finance Committee will be under pressure to support cuts. 


This makes the prospect for an extra cut pretty good. The President 
will be reluctant to go along on this, since it means further postponement 
of his goal of a balanced budget. But if Eisenhower is really serious about 
giving congressional leaders a say in his program, he will have to accept 
what his GOP politicians are calling a “Republican cut.” That will mean 
rejecting Treasury Dept. arguments for more revenue. Eisenhower this 
week disclosed that he has no hope for any tax increase to offset the revenue 
lost by expiration of the EPT and the Korean boost on individual incomes. 


Millikin may make trouble on tariffs. He comes from the West, 
Colorado, where wool is politically important, and wool wants tariff 
protection. 


Eisenhower leans toward “liberal” foreign trade, which means lower 
tariffs. But here again he may trim his position to avoid strife within his 
party. 

Note: The House Ways & Means Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee handle tariffs as well as taxes. They also handle Social Security, 
on which Eisenhower will have recommendations. If Eisenhower should 
decide to fight on taxes, the hard feelings would carry over to these other 
issues. 

—o— 

On Agriculture, it’s Hope and Aiken, chairmen of the House and 

Senate Agriculture committees. 


Clifford Hope, from Kansas, is for high price supports. He had strong 
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support for the post of Secretary of Agriculture at the time Eisenhower 
picked Ezra Taft Benson. 


George Aiken, from Vermont, is for flexible supports. In fact, he was 
rer the original sponsors of the flexible idea and he supports Benson 

y. 

The best bet today is on the side of high supports. The economic case 
against them is convincing. But the political story is very different. The 
GOP may lose the House and Senate in the farm states next November. 
Eisenhower is being hammered hard on this. 


There’s division on Taft-Hartley, too. This may result in no change 
next year in the controversial labor law, although Eisenhower wants 
changes. 

Sen. H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey, chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee that handles labor legislation, is willing to back substantial revisions. 


It’s & different story in the House. Rep. Samuel McConnell, Pennsy]- 
vania, chairman of the House Labor Committee, is more reluctant. He is 
under tremendous pressure from fellow members to let the issue lie— 
leave the law as is. 


Spending will be a tough problem for Eisenhower. His appropriations 
chairmen are John Tabor of New York in the House and Styles Bridges of 
New Hampshire in the Senate. Both are hard to handle. Both are inclined 
to meat-ax economy. 


But the President will get most of what he asks—some $67-billion, 
down about $5-billion from the current fiscal year. 


The 1955 deficit will be probably in excess of $5-billion. It may be 
more if Congress gets out of hand on tax cuts. 


GOP congressional leaders are a conservative lot—mostly old-timers, 
who leaned to the Taft wing of the party. Politically, they stand to the right 
of Eisenhower on most issues. Unless the President does give weight to 
their views as he shapes his program, he will face a serious party split 
in Congress—a dangerous election-year embarrassment. 


A precedent on industry use of government tools will come shortly. 
Ford Motor Co. wants to use government-owned tools to get going on its 
output of transmissions. Tool builders don’t like the idea. To them it 
amounts to government competition. But right now the Pentagon, which 
controls the tools, is inclined to side with Ford. The formal ruling will be 
out soon and will indicate what use industry can make of government tools. 


The Administration is down on McCarthy. Secretary John Foster 
Dulles left no mistake about it when he struck back at the senator’s charges 
on foreign policy and on protecting suspected subversives. He got prompt 
backing from the President. 

But there’s little the Administration can and will do. McCarthy has 


considerable backing within the party. That puts him beyond the reach of 
disciplinary measures. There will be moves to shut off his money. But 


these are not expected to win White House support. 
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Why is Celanese’ Acetate the 
big news in toys this year ? 


The toys that sell best today have one thing in common— 
toughness. 


Customers are demanding durable toys with long play-life 

. - insisting on lasting quality no matter what the price 
bracket. That’s why more and more of the leading toy manu- 
facturers are meeting this demand with Celanese acetate. 


Plokie infant toy . 
= Daisy Play Guns have stocks made of acetate. Saunders 


wheel toys, Revell scale models, Miniature Masterpieces, and 
Plakie infant toys keep out in front with acetate—the plastic 
that resists jagged edged breaks. 


Some plastics talk tough but, remember, acetate is tough. 
Sounders Stock Cal, And that’s what makes big news in toys this year. For com- 
Hot Rod F plete information, write Celanese Corporation of America, 
Sheet and Molding Compound Department 129-L, 290 Ferry 
Street, Newark 5, New Jersey. 


ae 





Miniature Masterpiece Canadian affiliate, Canadian Chemical Company, Ltd., 
State Coach 
Montreal and Toronto. 


Revell Highway 
Pioneer model car 


tough 


STU acetate 


< 7 
* Guaranteed by * Daisy Play Guns 
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help make Montgomery Elevators Automatic 


Every time you push a button in a Montgomery 
automatic elevator a MICRO switch is actuated. 

Engineers of the Montgomery Elevator Com- 
pany, one of the largest manufacturers of auto- 
matic elevators, selected MICRO switches because 
of these important characteristics: 


@ Millions of accurate repeat operations 

@ Positive snap-action opening and closing 
@ Totally enclosed dust-resistant contacts 

@ Absolute repetition of motion 

@ Long-life dependability 


ie 


‘Vv MICR 


MAKERS OF PRECISION SWITCHES 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


From 6 to 24 switches are used per floor control, 
depending on the number of automatic functions 
performed. The usual installation consists of six 
MICRO switches per floor. These stop the elevator 
as directed by the up and down buttons, control 
the car direction and the floor signal lights. 
This choice of MICRO switches by Montgomery 
engineers is typical of the confidence placed in 
these small, precise, dependable switches by de- 
signers in every phase of industry. MICRO switch 
engineering service, based on skill and experience 
in every type of electrical switching problem, is 
available for cooperation with you and your de- 
sign staff. Let MICRO engineers help you select 
the right switch for your application. Call or 
write the nearest MICRO branch office. 


A DIVISION OF 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
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ELECTRIC FURNACE has proved to be cheaper in some situa- 
tions than the conventional open-hearth furnace. 


Likewise .. . pit.” 


INDUCTION HEATING is quicker than the traditional “soaking 
With these two ideas, power producers are . . . 


Selling Electric Power to Steel Men 


Last vear, the steel industry used 
about 26-billion kwh. of electricity. 
That's a sizable amount. But from the 
viewpoint of the power producers—and 
of coal producers, whose product goes 
into the making of power—it isn’t 
enough. ‘These two groups are pushing 
two developments that may make the 
steel industry use more: 

Electric furnaces: [or 
years, open-hearth furnaces have han 
died the lion’s share of the work in 
making steel, especially the most plen- 
tiful carbon types. Electrical furnaces 
traditionally have been alloy producers. 
Now, Battelle Memorial Institute has 
finished research on a project (BW 
Mar.29°52,p50) sponsored by Bitumi- 
nous Coal Research, Inc., and 14 clec- 
tric utility companies, comparing the 
economics of both kinds of furnaces in 
making low-carbon steel. This project 
has shown that, under some condi- 


iround 30 
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tions, the electric furnace is a cheaper 
producer. 

Induction heating: After it comes out 
of a furnace, steel is cast into imgots. 


The outside of the ingot begins to cool 


fast; the inside is at a near-molten tem- 
perature. ‘To equalize the temperature 
all the way through the ingot, stecl men 
heat it for a few hours in a gas-fired pit 
furnace or soaking pit. After that, the 
ingot 1s ready for the rolling mills. Ac- 
tually, the job can be done five to 10 
times faster by induction heating—rais- 
ing a metal’s temperature by surround- 
ing it with an electric-powered coil. ‘To 
sell the idea to the steelmakers, an in- 
dustry group—West Penn Power Co., 
General Engineering Co., and Gegco, 
Inc.—has installed an experimental unit 
at West Penn’s Uniontown (Pa.) sub- 
station. 

Neither the electric furnace nor in- 
duction heating will antiquate the steel- 


makers’ present cquipment overnight 
Steel’s investment in open hearths and 
soaking pits is too great to b 
by a pair of Johnny-come-latel even 
if clectric furnaces better all 
around than open hearths, which is not 
the case. 

There are two places, though, wher 
cither or both development ould be 
used economicalh | in integrated 
mill that 1 quick 
pacity, and (2) a decentralized fabricat 
ing mill, far from. a steelmaking area 
that wants to make all or part of it 
own basic steel supply without invest 
ing too heavily in plant and equipment 
e The Furnace—Battclle’s report to it 
sponsors took about two years to com 
plete, is job packed with 
tricky economics of steelmaking in ele 
trics and hearth It tells the 
sponsors, and soméd stcc] experts, what 
they had suspected for a long time: At 
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Best site 
for your plant site: 


Adjacent to the big Midwest cities, yet far 
enough away from target areas and traffic 
bottlenecks, THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICA achieves separation without 
isolation. Your plant located here has all 
the advantages of proximity to major 
markets without the disadvantages of 
industrial congestion. 

Investigate the possibilities of THE CENTER 
or INDUSTRIAL AMERICA, the area served 
by the Ohio Edison System. Examine its 
advantages before making your plant-site 


ae a Send coupon today 
decision. for area map. 


Ohio Edison Co. 


Akron 8, Ohio 


Mr. Franklyn Dickinson 
General Supervisor of Industrial Development 
Ohio Edison Company, Akron 8, Ohio 


Please send FREE area map. 


NAME 
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least in small-volume production, elec- 
tric furnaces are cheaper, better steel 
producers. 

The big saving from electric furnaces, 
especially for small, decentralized oper- 
ators, is in capital costs. The initial in- 
vestment_is around 60% of the cost for 
open-hearth operations. Then, in many 
operations, an electric furnace makes 
handling of the metal casier and 
cheaper. According to Battelle, it’s pos- 
sible to save as much as $3.15 a ton. 
¢ Power View—The payoff for the 
power and coal producers is, of course, 
more sales as steel men shift to clectrics. 
Take an idealized kind of shift where 
the industry’s existing 950 open-hearth 
furnaces are replaced by 760 electric 
furnaces making an equivalent tonnage 
of steel. The annual market would 
then demand about 25-million more 
tons of coal, and a boost of 12% in 
the total U.S. output of electric power 
—largely at the expense of natural gas 
and oil, which now do much of the steel 
industry's heating. 

The steel industry won’t, obviously, 

make a lock-stock-and-barrel switch to 
electric furnaces. But say electric fur- 
nace capacity gocs up at a rate some- 
where between 5% to 10% a year— 
which some experts feel is a reasonable 
expansion. An annual boost at that 
rate will still mean a healthy market 
in power and coal for the producers. 
e ea Situation—The clectric fur- 
nace expansion actually got started after 
the last war, which had increased the 
demand for special alloy steels, and 
consequently increased electric furnace 
capacity. Production slackened after 
1945. So, to keep their electric fur- 
naces going, several companies experi- 
mented with making low-carbon steel, 
a type that had a big market then. 

More and more producers have since 
been turning out low-carbon in their 
electrics. Last year, the five new firms— 
all small-capacity producers—that en- 
tered the steel industry tapped their 
steel from electrics. That brought the 
total of electric furnace operators up 
to 42, which is nearly half of all ingot 
producers. 

This vear, says American Iron & Steel 
Institute, will be another record-breaker. 
During the first six months, electrics 
made over 4.2-million net tons of ingots 
and stecl for castings—an increase of 
34.5% over the same period last year. 
The statistic that makes the coal and 
power producers particularly happy is 
that about half of that output was ordi- 
nary carbon stecl. Carbon steel output 
from electric furnaces is still a drop in 
the ocean, though, compared to that 
made by open hearths. 
¢ Second Idea—Induction heating is 
an old production operation for most in 
the metals-forming ficld, but a new, 
untried one for the steel industry. 
l'reating a piece of metal by induction 
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A higher priced adhesive 
can often save you money 


One of th- many new adhesives now available may offer you 
possibilities for attractive savings through faster production 
fewer rejects, and increased customer satisfaction. The little 


extra this improved adhesive may cost you can well become 


a very profitable investment. 

For example, by switching to a new Armstrong's Adhesive 
makers of linoleum-topped desks reduced failures on radius 
edges almost to zero. In another case, a new, extra-flexible 
Armstrong's Adhesive solved a difficult bonding problem in 
the production of folding vinyl doors. Belt manufacturers 
find adhesives faster than sewing—and adhesive-bonded 
belts last longer and cause fewer complaints. 

If you'd like one of Armstrong’s adhesives specialists to help 
you find possible savings in your plant, call or write Arm 
strong Cork Co., Industrial Adhesives Dept., 8012 Indian 
Rd., Lancaster, Pa, In Canada, 6963 Decarie Blvd., Montreal. 


ARMSTRONG’S 


ADHESIVES +» COATINGS + SEALERS 


by the makers of Armstrong's Linoleum 





View in the Cleveland Municipal 
Power Plant with its new Brown 
Boveri 25,000/32,500 kW turbo- 
generator sets. The City of Cleve- 
land saved enough on the two 
units to purchase a third generator 
if so desired. These units 
were produced and deliver- 
as scheduled. 


SAYS» ee 
EMIL J.” CROWN 
Director of 

Public Utilities 
City of Cleveland 
Cleveland, Ohio 


BROW 
BOVERI 


I NITIAL economy is not the 
only factor involved in the selec- 
tion of Brown Boveri power generating equipment 
The proven quality and operating economics of these 
turbo-generators — evidenced by the consistently de- 
pendable, year-after-year performance of similar Brown 
Boveri equipment — are equally major considerations. 
If you have a power generating or 
distribution problem, it will pay you to 
investigate Brown Boveri. 


BOVERI BROWN BOVERI CORPORATION 


19 Recter Street New York 6, N. Y. 


“... better use from its ex- 
isting equipment with only a 
small investment in induc- 


tion heating .. .” 
ELECTRIC POWER starts on p. 43 


4 


heating works like this: You first put 
the metal inside a coil of that has 
alternating-current clectricity running 
through it. This passes a strong mag- 
netic ficld through the met Phe mag- 
netism, in turn, create t. If the 
magnetic field is strong h, th 
metallic piece becomes ot. The 
mctals-forming trades u 
on small parts for hardening, licat-treat- 
ing, and re-forming 

Now, West Penn, Gen l’ngineer- 
ing, and Gegco think that t ne idea 
can be applied to “‘soal the big 
ingots that are made in tl in- 
dustry. 

At a recent demonstrat » at the 

Uniontown — substation group 
showed it off to the industry people. 
By induction heating, a ! 
ingot was heated to the 
temperature in 35 min., at 
kwh. ‘The size of the t as 
small, though, compared to those used 
in stecl mills. ‘These weigh from four 
to 15 tons. 
e Cheaper—Once big advantage of ingot 
heating, the group fecls can 
use ordinary 60-cycle current, the kind 
that’s supplied by utilitic Induction 
heating in metals-forming—a more fin- 
icky operation—uses —higher-frequency 
current. ‘This requires cq for 
converting the current from ] 
frequencies.) What's mi 
Engineering says, it hasn't 
a physical law that puts a limit on the 
size of the ingot it can handle with in- 
duction heating. 

The company adds that 
proaching the point wh 
heating’s capital cost per t 
per hour is approaching th 
grade industrial furnace.” 
¢ Quick Boost—Admitted! 
heating might never repla 
and-true soaking pits. But 
there’s one way in whicl 
heating could get its foot i 
of steel mills. 

Take a steel producer, | 
that has a bottleneck in 
not enough capacity to k 
flow of products running { 
naces to its rolling mill 
heating could Ict the prod: 
more capacity for soaking 
dering a new block of ¢ 
ing pits. That wavy, the p: 
get better use from its exi 
ment—its furnaces and mill 
a small investment in ind 
ing. 


} + 
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there’s a new 


No press available was abie to meet the specifications of our 
precision and efficiency minded production engineers who are 
responsible for the manufacture of 70°/, of all the phonograph 
motors produced in the United States, 70% of all television 
antenna rotators and other intricate and precise consumer products 
—so we designed and produced a press to satisfy our own 
exacting needs. 

After three years of exhaustive testing and ‘round the clock use 
on our high speed production lines operated by women, we now 
offer the Alliance Pnu-Draulic Bench Press to YOU. 

Powered by the shop air line, it is completely self contained, has 
no motor, pump or electrical connection, few moving parts, is easily 
moved about and occupies only 114 square feet of space. 


ALLIANCE 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sieetheatl 


on the production line 
Ci. 
THE ALLIANCE PNU-DRAULIC BENCH PRESS 


The new Alliance press has the high speed of air combined with 
the smoothness of oil, delivers 5 tons of pressure at 100 psi air 
pressure and does not depend on operator ‘skill’ or ‘feel. It is 
accurate at any pressure from 100 to 10,000 Ibs., has built-in two- 
handed safety trip, all-steel welded frame, two-inch diameter 
precision ground ram, automatic built-in timer, a stroke adjustable 
from three inches down to zero, and has a stepless adjustment of 
ram pressure through complete range of press power. Because 
ram closing power is only a fraction of the final power and because 
of the fact that high pressure does not kick in when part is 
misplaced in die, IT REDUCES DIE BREAKAGE TO A MINIMUM! 


Send for FREE bulletin today on the Alliance Model 500 Pnu-Dravlic 
Bench Press. 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 





Specialists in Pecision Produc and Factory Efficioncy for More than a uae Crt 


SECRECY VEILS on the Fairchild J-44 baby jet engine were first dropped with the 


news that it powered the Ryan Firebee target robot (above). 


MAINTENANCE requires only one special wrench (top). Rest 


of kit is readily available in hardware stores. 
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J-44’s job is guided missiles. 


LIGHT WEIGHT is a big help. Workers can carry any 


a shaft, 
one- 


TURBINE WHEEL is bolted to 
which is cheap. Jet planes use costly 
piece construction, 


Baby Turbojet 


One of the irded 
secrets in the huge guided ¢ pro 
gram was made public th 
you make a jet 
for a guided missile 
stroved on its only war flig 

One answer is the J-44 | 
built by the Engine Divi 
child Engine & Aircraft C: Uh 
gine was first mentioned | bri 


most 


} WU 
row 
engine nough 


that xe de- 


t irbojet 


I air- 


com 


ponent around the plant easily in one hand. 
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COMBUSTION CHAMBERS would be 
easy for oil drum makers, because it’s 
designed like one. 


OUTER SHELL uses sheet aluminum, yet 
is rigid enough to replace cast framework, 
which is more expensive. 


Powers Guided Missiles 


when it was revealed as the power plant 
in the Firebee target drone built by 
Ryan Acronautical Co, Last month the 
Defense Dept. amplified the initial 
statement to say that guided missiles 
powered by J-44 engines had been fired 
regularly during the last three years. 

The construction details, released 
this week, point up two achicvements: 

Performance. The J-44 is an ex- 
tremely compact power plant, probably 
the most powerful for its size ever built. 
It’s light and reliable, has unlimited 
applications in guided missiles, target 
drones, and in conventional aircraft 
where it is particularly suited for assist- 
ing on takeoffs. 

Production. The J-44 proves that 
it’s possible to build a dependable tur- 
bojet with strip, sheet, and bar stock 
making up 80% of its weight. This 
means the engine is easier to mass- 
produce. Fewer, less highly skilled 
workers are required than in building 
conventional jet engines. Civilian in- 
dustries can mass-produce many of the 
components. 

These achievements are among the 
first really tangible results to come out 
of the guided missile program. Since 
June, 1944, when the first German V-1 
buzz bombs sputtered over London, 
the United States has spent perhaps 
$3-billion on various research projects. 
At last count by Aviation Week, a Mc- 
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Graw-Ilill publication, there were about 
25 active missile projects, divided among 
more than 44 major industrial or scien- 
tific facilities and sponsored by four 
different defense agencies (Army Ord- 
nance, Air Force, Navy BuAcr, and 
Navy BuOrd). 
¢ Leaks—Sccurity blankets have been 
remarkably tight for so sprawling an 
operation. Statements by Defense offi- 
cials have been extremely optimistic 
about “next vear” or the “near future,” 
but the few bits and pieces that have 
leaked out through interservice rivalry 
have not confirmed this rosy picture 
(BW —Oct.25'52,p109; Feb.21°53,p41). 
The consensus has been that despite 
the tremendous outlay: 

¢ We are no further advanced than 
the Germans were 10 vears ago. 

e It will be another three to five 
years before the U.S. has enough mis- 
siles for use as an adjunct to all services. 

¢ Missiles may become air power 
in their own right in the mid-1960s. 

This week’s announcement indicates 
that the program may be a lot further 
advanced than many observers believed. 
The J-44 is in volume production—still 
at a rate of only one per shift, but Fair- 
child is getting ready to speed this up. 
¢ All-U.$.—The engine is one of the 
first completely American jets. It was 
designed from the ground up in about 
one vear at a cost of $5-million— 








RECORD 


your family’s 


MERRY &{ 
CARIStTMAS 3 
iy 


on the new 


—the incomparable 
2-speed 
portable 

tape recorder 


The gift of 
recorded enjoyment 
for all the family 


—always! 


See your dealer today 


ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 


wees Be 


“Where Quotlity is a Responsibility ond Fair ( 3 Ja1i0n” 
WESSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN - EST. 1909 
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OF THINGS 


CONVENTIONAL 
PUMPS 

















The difference to you between profit and loss can depend upon 
the simple, positive action of Viking Pumps. Their fast, thorough 
stripping action can mean that you can get all you pay for when 
emptying barrels, tanks and other containers instead of leaving 
a part of each load. Where many other pumps fail, efficient 
stripping is possible with Vikings because of the suction lift 
created by our famous Viking “gear-within-a-gear” pumping 
principle. 

Whether the liquid you want to pump is thick or thin, you will 


pump more faster with a Viking. What is your pumping prob- 
lem? Send it along today and ask for bulletin series 54S 









Raul wat rially ou us 


’s big locati bi : 
plant’s big location problem...WHAT’S YOURS? 
a in v7 TTT ms. 
bn i IT ~~ Finding a new location near basic raw ma- 
~—_ > 
al -—— 


I 


terials—and within economical shipping 
distance of other supplies—is often a diffi- 
cult task. Yet a manufacturer of electronic 
tubes who needed a site in the northeast 
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market close to sources of glass sands and 
natural gas had no trouble with this problem. 

He got comprehensive information on the 
availability and cost of these raw materials 
at several desirable locations— within a short 
time —from the Industrial Location Service 
of the State of New York. With this data, it 
was easy for him to select the right location. 
GET FREE BROCHURE: “Industrial Location 
Services.’ Also detailed physical map of N. Y. 
State. Write New York State Department of 
Commerce, Room 745, 112 State 
St., Albany 7, New York. 


Industrial Location Service of 


New York State 








“*WE DON’T SELL SITES—WE MATCH NEEDS*4 
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extremely little for an engine. Since 
many of the assemblies can be made on 


standard machine-shop tools, it took 
only three months to set up tooling 
for Fairchild’s first production lin« 

Easy fabrication and speedy produc- 
tion underlie the whole design. Pro- 
duction could be expanded almost 
overnight in an emergency. Here are 
some of the key ideas: 

e Maximum use of sheet stcel for 
strength and ease of fabrication. 

¢ Use of stamping, forming, and 
automatic welding processes, since 
standard sheet metal tools would be 
available during an emergenc' 

e Elimination of large forgings, 
since hammer capacity would be lim- 
ited. 

e Use of air cooling to reduce need 
for critical materials. 

The philosophy has been to use tech- 
niques and tools that ar lely avail- 
able in consumer goods industries and 
could be converted readil ) War pro- 
duction. Steel drum make in sub 
contract the outer shect housing. Ap- 
pliance makers can form combustion 
chambers. ‘The fuel nozzl ready 
the same as those on hom burners, 
rather than specially design xpcnsive 
jet sprav jobs 
e Reliable—lThese techniq: it pro- 
duction costs, but they do not mean 
that the engine is jerry-built. War 
missiles must be accurate on the target, 
so reliability must be built into the 
engine, even though it npractical 
to pay a king's ransom for xpend- 


ible a one-shot item. 
Reliability is also import it In peace- 


time research tests, where tl nissil 
are recovered by parachut | fired 
over and over. 

l’or re-use, the J-44 is easy to main- 
tain. Each of its parts is light enough 
to be picked up in one hand. Vor field 
maintenance, only one pecial tool 
a compressor shaft-nut nch—is 
needed along with a torque ich and 
other tools available in any hardware 


store. 
¢ Simplicity—Fairchild feels that sim 
plicity is the key to the J-+4. Basically, 


} 


any turbojet is simple in both theon 
and operation. But thei truction 
has been far from simple. | uircraft 
builders who built them retamed many 
holdovers from piston cngines; tur 
bojets have had rigid cast housings 
throughout and forged steel rotor shafts. 
They have required a good deal of cri- 
tical material and have made extensive 


use of specialized forgings, foundry 
work, and machining, even though 
much of the working heart of the en- 
gine is made of sheet metal. 

Now Fairchild has come up with 


an extremely compact engine, 72 in. 
long and 22 in. in diameter. It con- 
tains far fewer assemblies than most jet 
engines. All parts are working parts, 
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there is no excess material. In fact, 
many parts do double duty. 

Here are some of the main design 
features: 

¢ Seamless tubing is used for the 
turbine shaft, instead of expensive forg- 
ings. 

¢ The outer shell forms both a 
pressure chamber and a frame that con- 
nects the two bearing supports, on 
which the rotor turns. 

¢ The front compressor housing 
does double duty as an oil tank. 

¢ Air cooling is employed exten- 
sively, with the temperature of the com- 
bustion chamber controlled by the pat- 
tern of air holes. Air passing between 
the chamber shroud and the external 
shell provides extra cooling. 

Fairchild sces no reason why the de- 
sign and production advantages of the 
J-44 could not be applied to larger tur- 
bojets. A future engine may develop 
a 7,000-Ib. thrust, though it weighs 
oul 2,000 Ib. and is made from raw 
materials weighing 2,490 Ib. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Pittsburgh seems to be leading Chi- 
cago as a possible home for the coun- 
try’s leading engineering socictics, now 
considering quarters less expensive than 
they occupy in New York. Pittsburgh 
has offered to build a free building if 
the societies will pay for the land. 
Chicago offered free land if the socie- 
ties construct their own building. 

* 
The Navy’s powerful radio at Jim 
Creek, Wash. (BW—Nov.28'53,p68) is 
disrupting telephone service between 
Seattle and British Columbia. Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. reports 
that company cngineers have not yet 
figured out how to keep the transmit- 
ter’s signals from overriding conversa- 
tions. Western Union also reports that 
its telegraph lines are affected, though 
less seriously than PT&T’s lines. 

. 
Sulfur started flowing last week from 
the Garden Island Bay (La.) mine of 
Freeport Sulphur Co. The new devel 
opment, which required two years for 
enginecring and construction, is hailed 
as the largest single development in the 
field to open anywhere in the world 
since 1933. At peak operation, the 
mine is expected to yield 500,000 long 
tons of sulfur annually. 

* 
Production records were smashed at 
the Pittsfield (Mass.) plant of Gencral 
Electric Co. last week. A 75-ton power 
transformer was built in 51 days in- 
stead of the normal 52 weeks. The 
transformer will replace one destroyed 
in a blast last September at the Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric Co. 
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Atomic minerals 
spur Colorado’s power demand 


Today in Colorado, the young scientist with his jeep and Geiger 
counter has replaced the grizzled old prospector with his burro and 
gold pan. 

Colorado’s wealth—livestock, oil and minerals—is highlighted by 
the metal of the Atomic Age—uranium. Plants for processing vana- 
dium-uranium concentrates are rising constantly. 

To keep pace with the state’s expanding economy, and mounting 
need for electrical energy, Public Service Company of Colorado has 
increased generating capacity 96% since 1947. In Denver alone, a 
new 66,000 kw. unit is scheduled for completion in 1954, and a new 
100,000 kw. unit in 1955. 

Here, as elsewhere, Rome Cable is supplying wires and cables of 
copper and aluminum, for the transmission of power to the industries 
of the Atomic Age. The popular demand for the Rome brand in a 
highly competitive field speaks well for the research, engineering 
and quality control behind the product. And to better serve the 
Denver area, Rome Cable maintains complete warehouse stocks. 

Whether or not your business requires wire or cable, you are sure 
to find “The Story of Rome Cable Corporation” full of interesting 
information. Let us send it to you. 


Rome Thermoplastic Insulated Contro! Cable 
—RoLene (polyethylene) insulation and 
Rome Synthinol ( polyviny! chloride ) sheath 
offer distinct advantages for electrical utili- 
ty station control circuits. 


fo) "ope CABLE 


Yvounr 


CcALIiPORNHEA 





Th 


half the weight 


of steel! 


PORTABLE 
ALUMINUM 
CONVEYORS 


WHEEL OR ROLLER TYPE 


Lightweight, new Buschman Port- 
able Aluminum Wheel and Roller 
Conveyor saves time and energy. 
Ruggedly constructed and rust- 
resisting, too. You can use it in- 
doors and out! It’s completely in- 
terchangeable with steel conveyor 


sections. Easy to set up and move. 


All-aluminum except for heavy 
duty, grease-packed, dust-pro- 
tected, hardened steel bearings. 10 
ft. section only 39 lbs. compared 
to 81 Ibs. for steel. Complete range 
of reversible curves; straight sec- 
tions from 5 to 10 feet long, 12, 15 


and 18 inches wide. 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETINS 15 AND 18 TODAY 


mORE ’ 
,oovs OR tess 
v 


Dossiman 


THE E. W. BUSCHMAN CO. 
4477 Cliften Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohie 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Amateur Flash Bulbs 


Gencral Electric is getting into pro 
duction on a miniature flash bulb called 
the M-2 (bottom, above), which will 
be available in early spring. Consider 
ably smaller than standard flash bulbs, 
it is rated at about 4,000 lumen-se 
onds. GE savs this is sufficient light 
for black and white pictures up to 15 
ft. when the bulb is used with existing 
reflectors, fast film, and box-type cam- 
eras, 

Ihe new bulb mav make it easier for 
amateur camcra fans to carry enough 
bulbs around with them to shoot an 
entire roll of film. Bulbs will retail at 
about 10¢ cach. 

e Source: General Electric Co.. 
Division, Nela_ Park, 
Ohio. 


Lamp 
Cleveland 12 


| 
Mailable 3-D 

One drawback to usins 
slides to advertise new produ ha 
been the relatively high cost of the 
viewer. That's one reason OU Se 
them only when a sal brings 
around a viewer in a case. Last weck, 
however, ‘lTaylor-Merchant rp. dis 
played a mailable viewer at the Adver- 
tising Essentials Show in New York, 
which may give a tremend ost to 
slide presentations. 

The new viewer will 
25¢ in quantity, less than the cost of 
many colored brochures. It ide of 
paperboard, folds — flat it everal 
slides in its own self-mailing envelope. 
Its ground glass lenses a 
standard sterco slides. lo can be 
regulated by pressing the top and bot 
tom of the extended vi The 
advertising message can b ited on 


ibout 


imodate 


the viewer and envelope 

e Source: Taylor-Merchant ¢ P.O. 
Box 52, Cathedral Station, New York 
25, N.Y. 


Super Spin Tester 


lord Motor Co. engine vorking 
la new 
faster 


on gas turbines, have develoy 
machine that can spin ob 
than 50,000 rpm. 

Ihe turbine sought by | is. pre- 
sumably for use in automo! many 
of its parts would have t thstand 
far higher speeds, temperat ind 
pressures than the auto engi 
today. ‘The company has set its sights 
on speeds greater than 30, rpm., 
which probably means that it wants a 
gas turbine smaller and mor verful 
than any that are now thought to be 
practical. Gas turbines for ks are 
currently being tested in tl! 500 
rpm. range. 

Machines like the new one at Ford 
will serve to test the new and stronger 
materials that must b cloped. 
The. aluminum test disk in the Ford 


ilk Use 
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ss The best of 


HOLIDAY SPIRITS 


bear these quality labels the year ’round! 


reatness reflects from these familiar brand 


all famous members of the distinguished National Distillers 


——~ 


family. Each is made by the matchless talents |") and experience of 
(OLD CROW) = 


| 


life-long specialists | 2 | working with the finest ingredients procurable, 
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Each is typical of quality standards 








Distillers Products Corporation throughout its diversified organization. 
- . . . ( BELLOWS . . . 
For giving or receiving, |: Moe b| your holidays are happier when the drinks 


are right AS... in value, in taste, in prestige! oe | 1 





Sot?» ae 
a Vat = 
ST TL ey 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


OLD GRAND-DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLD CROW - PM - OLD SUNNY BROOK - GILBEY’S GIN - HILL and 
HILL - BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE - BOURBON DE LUXE - BOND & LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE 


Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Olid Crow, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottied in Bond, 100 Proof. PM Blended 

Whiskey, 65°/. Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin, 100°;, Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof. 

Bellows Partners Choice Whiskey—A Biend, 60°; Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and Hill, Bourbon 
De Luxe, Bond & Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies. 
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Hear anything about a new motor? Well, if you think you have, 
let’s set the record straight . .. What’s New In Motors Is Still 
To Come! 

Westinghouse has been a leader in the designing and manufacturing of motors for 
over 60 years. During these many years, over 20 million dollars has been spent on the 
development of basic lines of induction motors to maintain this leadership, Here are 
the real years of “new motors” in the parade of progress: 


1888—THE FIRST A-C MOTOR—THE WESTINGHOUSE TESLA MOTOR 
1926—THE FIRST SEALED SLEEVE BEARINGS—THE WESTINGHOUSE CS MOTOR 
1947—THE FIRST MOTOR WITH PRE-LUBRICATED BEARINGS PLUS A ' WEIGHT AND SIZE REDUCTION —THE 
WESTINGHOUSE LIFE-LINE MOTOR 
The smaller, lighter Westinghouse Life-Line Motor of 1947 was the last majo 
contribution. AND FOR THE NEXT ALL-IMPORTANT STEP AHEAD IN MOTOR 
PROGRESS ... LOOK TO WESTINGHOUSE. 


you can 6c SURE..1¢ ws Westin 


J-21834 














Another SKF “First”... , 


now,an SKF 
improvement in the 
internal design of 
Spherical Roller Bearings 
provides 


257 to 502 inereased capacity 


2 to 3/2 times inereaced service 


01959 ~ EF inoustaies, inc. 


56 


life 


Your design engineers can get complete 
technical data about this 

revolutionary advance in design of SSF 
Series 222 and 223 Spherical Roller 
Bearings by asking for 0S 

Bulletin No. 365-4. Write to 

SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., Dept. 616, 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. — manufacturers of 
SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 7200 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 





machine reached speeds of 48,000 rpm. 
before disintegrating. 

Ferd says it’s impractical even to 
guess when a turbine like the one it 
wants will be in production, but it 
admits that some progr is being 
made. 

e Source: Ford Motor Co., Scientific 
Laboratory, Dearborn, Mich. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A laminated plastic for use in high- 
quality clectronic components has been 
introduced after 16 months of intensive 
research and development by Tavlor 
Fibre Co., Norristown, Pa. Called 
P-300, it’s the start of a new family of 
paper-base, phenol laminat It’s said 
to make possible precision production 
of the components, faster fabrication at 
high temperatures. 

& 
A bean-size photocell (clectric eve) has 
been made of germanium at General 
Electric Research Laboratory in Schen- 
ectadv, N. Y. Said to be more sensi- 
tive to light than vacuum photocells 
a hundred times larger, it’s particularly 
suited for regulation and monitoring 
of flames and heating devi 

Py 
An expanded polyethylene plastic has 
been extruded on variou es Of wire 
and used successfully to insulate UHF 
television lead-in wires. Developed by 
Bakelite Co., 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., the new insulation has 
about half the weight and a diclectric 
constant about one-half that of regular 
polyethylene. 

2 
Fluid Eye is the latest gimmick in the 
cigarette lighter business. When there’s 
sufficient fluid in the chamber, the eve 
reads “O.K.”” When the letters begin 
to fade, it’s time to refill. The inex- 
pensive lighters (about $4) are made 
from Japanese parts, assembled by Hil- 
ton Lite Corp., 573 Mission St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

2 
A convertible trailer that in be 
switched from a low boy to a float type 
in 10 minutes has been announced by 
Hamilton Trailer Co., Hamilton, Tex. 
Used as a low boy, the trailer can be 
front-loaded with heavy equipment, 
without need for a loading ramp. Used 
as a float, it can haul materials and 
supplies. 

4 
A furniture caster with a plate for a 
base instead of the conventional stem 
is made by Colson Corp., Elyria, Ohio. 
Designed primarily for office furniture, 
it contains six screw holes for attach- 
ing to the furniture leg. Anv two (at 
opposite ends of thie plate) are said to 
provide adequate holding strength. 
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We press or preform 


to your designs in 





GET THE NEW 


CARMET 
CATALOG 


Just out... 32 well- 
illustrated pages, con- 
taining data on all 
Carmet grades, and on 
Carmet blanks, tools, 
die sections, punches, 
draw die inserts, etc.; 
also special preforming 
to order. @ Write for 


your copy. 
ADDRESS DEPT. W-48 











When the exact shape and size of 
Tip you need is not to be found 
in carbide producers’ catalogs, 
what should you do?—(1) order 
the Tips that seem to be adapt- 
able, and then go to the expense 
of grinding them down to suit— 
or (2) ask CARMET to build 
you a die that presses the Tips 
to your designs? The answer 
is obvious! Save costly grinding. 


to save you expensive grinding! 


Each one of the designs pictured 
above was pressed or preformed 
by us in quantity to the specific 
requirements of some individual 
customer. No excess metal re- 
mained for costly removal. 

For suggestions, call or write 
your nearest A-L representative 
today. @ Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Carmet Div., Wanda 
& Jarvis Aves., Detroit 20, Mich, 


For complete MODERN Tooling, call 





Allegheny Ludlum 


FINE Too. sTEe 
Since 1854 


weo 3066 








Cigarette Scare: What'll the Trade Do? 


“One of the best ways of getting pub- 


he slow fuse that has been burning 
under the cigarette industry for several 
years reached the powder last week. 

The sputtering began in earnest a 
couple of weeks ago when it began to 
be apparent that this year’s sales of 
cigarettes are gomg to run about 1% 
behind last vear’s (BW—Nov.21'53, 
p!40). What made this stand out is 
the fact that for 20 years the cigarette 
industry has had a charmed life of 
steadily increasing sales and markets. 
¢ In the Background— Ihe unexpected 
setback brought to the surface an ugly 
phrase that had been lurking under 
neath people's consciousness for several 
vears—lung cancer. To many observers 
it had looked very much as though the 
chief reason for the sctback was the 
spreading fear that cigarettes cause lung 
cancer, a fear that has made a lot of 
< cut down their smoking. 

Then the top blew off: 

* Reader's Digest, a long-standing 
foe of the industry, published an article 
called “Can the Poisons m Cigarettes 
Be Avoided?” which bluntly stated 
that “used to excess tobacco may 
even shorten life.” 


58 


e¢ lime magazine came through 
with an article on cancer research that 
points a finger straight at cigarettes as a 
major cause of lung cancer, the inci 
dence of which has quadrupled during 
the 20 years that cigarette consumption 
has shot up from 100-billion to about 
400-billion a year (BW—Dee.27'52, 
ptl). 
¢ Silence Ends— These fast-paced events 
loosened up for the first time official 
tongues of the tobacco industry, which 
up until now has preserved a_ rigid 
silence on lung cancer. 

Che first to speak was Paul M. Hahn, 
president of giant American Tobacco 
Co. (Lucky Strike, Pall Mall, Herbert 
Tareyton). He issued a tempered state- 
ment “of reassurance to the public.” 
The burden of it was that the case 
against cigarettes has not been proven, 
either statistically or in the laboratorics. 
He scored “much loose talk on the sub- 
ject as reported in the press during the 
recent months.” 

E. A, Darr, president of R. J. Reyn- 
olds (Camel, Cavalier), made in es- 
sence the same case but added a testy 
remark about Jung = cancer research: 


licitv is for a doctor to make some 
startling claim relative to people's 
health regardless of whether such state 
ment is based on fact or theory.” 

Philip Morris (Philip Morris, Dun 
hill, Parliament) subscribed officially to 
the sentiments of Hahn. By late last 
week, however, the other three mayor 
companics—Liggett & Myers (Chester- 
field, Fatima), P. Lorillard (Old Gold, 
Kent, Embassy), and Brown & William 
son (Kool, Raleigh, Wings, Viceroy) 
—had not been heard from 

lo many observers the actions of the 
cigarette companies had the air of haste 
and improvisation. But the significant 
point is that, however belatedly, the 
cigarctte industry has recognized that 
a problem exists. What it does not sav, 
certainly not publicly, is that it faces 
what is perhaps potentially the gravest 
problem besetting any industry since 
Prohibition shut down the liquor busi 
ness. 

As if to nail the point down, govern- 
ment figures on September tax par 
ments on tobacco sales to wholesalers, 
out this week, showed a decline from 
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With no maintenance whatever, 


IN ALL AMERICAN RAILROADS... 
ADLAKE Double-Glazed "Breather" 
Windows assure passengers an un- 
clouded view of the scenery. No de- 
hydrants to change, no maintenance 
other than routine washing . . . and 
visibility is unaffected by temperature 
and humidity! 





PLD, LS 


ADLAKE ALUMINUM WINDOWS WILL LAST THE LIFE OF THE BUILDING! 


IN STREET CARS, BUSES, TROLLEY 
COACHES... ADLAKE Aluminum Sash 
gives maintenance-free operation be- 
yond the life of the vehicle. Deep-pile 
weather stripping and exclusive ser- 
rated guides form a perfect weather 
seal, and they never stick or rattle. 


~ Se<'y wwe Adams & Westlake conn 


Established 1857 + ELKHART, INDIANA + New York + Chicago 
Also Manufacturers of ADLAKE Mercury Relays 
and ADLAKE Equipment for the Transportation Industry 






Adlake 


windows 
in the 


Parthenon ? 















“ADLAKE” was one word the Greeks didn’t have, 
when the Parthenon was begun in 447 B.C. But we 
believe that, had ADLAKE Windows been installed, 
they would be in operating condition today! 












ADLAKE Windows pay for themselves by elim- 
inating all maintenance costs except routine wash 
ing. Once installed, they’ll keep their good looks 
and easy operation for the life of the building, with 
no painting or other maintenance whatever! What’s 
more, their woven-pile weather stripping and 
patented serrated guides give an everlasting 
weather seal. 

















ADLAKE Aluminum Windows assure lifetime 
value, beauty, and efficiency. Write for full details 
... you'll find ADLAKE representatives in most major 
cities. 


















































To a flour or sugar bag maker, the terms “dog ears” or 





ra i aa oe is ; , 
tail outs” or “side outs” mean that the end of a glued side seam 





has come loose and popped up. This results in a loss of 





material and expensive production time. 





It also means trouble ahead on retail shelves with leaking bags. 





rm: . — . 
This happens whenever the adhesive bond fails to keep up with today’s 





high-speed bag making machines. 





Here again, imaginative resin research has an answer, 





With a new fast-breaking, instant-bonding RESYN adhesive. 





Its cost is 400% higher. But its savings in waste 





and production time make it far less expensive to 





use than less efficient glues. 





Showing, once more, how a synthetic product 


Pe? 





can do a better job. 
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STARCHES ADHESIVES 






RESYNS® 






NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC,, 270 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. 


“te 

















last year’s figures for the third con- 
5 ry y 
secutive month. The dip: 5‘ 


1. Where Is the Guilt? 


The first question that arises is, of 
course, that of the extent t hich 
cigarettes really can be hel ponsible 
for that sinister rising cu n the inci- 
dence of lung cancer (chart, page 55). 

In the past four years t ntific 
evidence has been mountin In 1949 
and 1950 four reports yublished 
by different groups drawing the same 
conclusion—that a relation p existed 
between smoking habits and the occur- 
rence of lung cancer in mal A few 
wecks ago, Dr. E. A. Graham of Wash- 
ington University School of Medicin 
in St. Louis added fuel to the fire bi 
announcing that he had duced a 
skin cancer in mice by u tobacco 
tars from a cigarctte smoking machine. 

This makes a very strons igainst 
the cigarette industry. | icntists 
secm to doubt now that relation- 
ship does exist. Assumin the in- 
dustry does not—that they a orrect, 
the major questions still being posed 
are: 

e What is the nature of the rela- 
tionship between cigarctte 1 cancer? 

e What is the can ducing 
material in cigarettes? 

e Can the cancer-producing agent 
be removed? 

e What can be done about present 
smokers—will it do them any good to 
stop smoking? 

Getting the answers to t ques- 
tions is not casy. Trving t n down 
just what the relationship bet n ciga- 
rettes and cancel might be far more 
difficult than determining that such a 
relationship is evident. Scientists would 
like to know, for instance, ther the 
seriousness of the cancer depends on 
the total number of cigarctt moked 
or whether it is an accident that might 
just conceivably occur from any single 
cigarette 
e Mysteries—In trying to find out what 
in cigarettes may cause can the re- 
searchers run up against the tire field 
of cancer research BW —Nov.7’53, 
pl42). Not very much is ki 1 about 
cancer. Less is known about t wents 
that may cause it or how tl vork. 
In trving to isolate the cai n ciga- 
rettes, the scientists run k into 
this entire ignorance of the bchavior 
of the cancer cell. 

Assuming that they will eed in 
finding the chemical or product that is 
the causc, if a single caus« ts, get- 
ting it out of the tobacco m be difh- 
cult or simple. Some scientists have 
suggested that arsenic in the tobacco 
from bug sprays mav be the cause. If 
this were true, climinating it would be 


relatively easv. If, however, it should 
be a more subtle chemical making up 
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NEXT TIME...ORDER SCOTTISSUE TOWELS! 


f. They drink up water like an Airedale in August. 
2. Theyre strong —even when soaking wet. 
3. Theyre So soft that many people use them as face cloths. 
4. Theyre clean and white — of course. 
5. They're double-fold to dry double-quick. 


ScotTissue Towels have an exceptionally high 


* EVER PLAY ie fiber content. This “bulk,” plus generous size and 
“GUESS THE WEIGHT ? double fold, makes a case of 3,750 ScotTissue 
Towels weigh 46 Ibs.* Some paper towels cost 

FL 


less for 3,750 but are 10 to 20 lbs. lighter*— 
hence less drying power. Write for more facts. 
Scott Paper Company, Dept. BW-5, Chester, Pa. 


*Shipping weight 


scortissuE [7 roweLs 
ee Symbol of the right kind of washroom 


issue,” Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 





Do all your 
Accounts Receivable 


in> toZ less time...at less cost! 


No need to 
write the same figures 
over and over and over 


— 


STATEMENT 


One Writing creates all 3 records 


WHAT DOES YOUR BOOKKEEPING COST YOU? Would you like to cut that cost? 
Whether yours is a large or a small business, “Write it Once” will simplify 
your bookkeeping paperwork...eliminate recopying of figures. Many thou- 


sands of firms are finding that “Write it Once” saves 50 to 75 percent of 
clerical time and cost! 


HERE 1S HOW IT WORKS: When a sale is made or a payment is received, the 
customer's Statement and customer’s Ledger Sheet (removed from the 
file together) are placed over the Journal Sheet on a simple collating board. 
Pegs hold standard punched forms in alignment on the board. Making 
original entry reproduces duplicate entries as required. You write it once. 
Proving the journal proves customers’ ledgers and statements. 


STATEMENTS ARE ALWAYS READY TO MAIL because records are always current 
and proved. You level peak loads, eliminate “catch-up” accounting, speed 
final reports. 


BENEFITS START IMMEDIATELY. Your present personnel can use Hadley “Write 
it Once” methods without a training period, There is no expensive equip- 
ment to buy, no installation delays. Standard forms are available from stock. 
It will pay you to investigate “Write it Once” now. 


ASK YOUR ACCOUNTANT or write 
to Hadley for illustrated folder. LOS ANGELES 12: 330N. Los Angeles St. 


NEW YORK CITY 17: 342 Madison Ave. 
Please send me illustrated folder on the “Write it 
Once” method for 
Accounts 
Guabiched 1909 0 Receivable 


Manufacturers of loose leaf i NAME 
forms and “Write it Once’ FIRM. 
accounting methods \ ADDRESS 


%, 
Offices in principal cities bs CITY = ZONE___ STATE___ 
Consult your telephone directory © 1000 Len em em anenacanemane 














part of the tobacco plant, removal could 
be much more difhcult. 

¢ Wide Check—About two years ago, 
the American Cancer Society tackled 
the problem of finding out what rela- 
tionship existed between cigarettes and 
cancer. Over 200,000 males between 
50 and 69 were asked to volunteer for 
the ACS study. All were believed to be 
healthy when the project started. These 
volunteers filled out an extensive report 
on their smoking habits. 

Each year for the next three or four 
years, ACS is checking to find if any 
of the 200,000 have died or are sick. 
Medical records are being used to de- 
termine any clinical reports of lung 
cancer in the death or sickness. 

Statisticians at ACS hope that this 
mass of data will give them a good 
scientific correlation between smoking 
habits and cancer occurrence. They 
hope that it will answer the question 
as to whether lung cancer depends on 
the total number of cigarettes smoked. 
Meantime, ACS denies that it has is- 
sued a condemning report, which is 
being blamed by Wall Street for the 
— plight of tobacco stocks. Its 

rst report on the smoking survey won't 
be due until 1955. 

If the ACS or similar studies show 
that the incidence of cancer depends 
on total number of cigarettes, it won't 
make much difference to the man of 
50 who has been smoking for 30 years. 
But it may make a whale of a lot of 
difference to a teenager just getting 
started on the habit. 

Of course, cigarettes aren’t the only 
possible cause of the growing lung can- 
cer death rate. Researchers will also 
have to study such other suspects as 
automobile exhaust fumes, various 
chemicals, and air pollution. Separating 
cases caused by different agents will not 
be easy. 


ll. Decline of Smoking 


Whether or not the recent drop-off 
in sales can be wholly attributed to the 
fear of lung cancer, there is little doubt 
that it has had a growing and signifi- 
cant effect on smokers and the public 
in general. 

The fear first began spreading back 
in 1950 with an article called “Cancer 
by the Carton” that ran in Reader’s 
Digest. In 1952 the British Medical 
Journal published an article that rever- 
berated around the world. It was a 
study of 1,465 lung cancer patients, 
and it showed a close correlation be- 
tween heavy smoking and the disease. 
The retreat from smoking was on. 

The extent of the retreat is unknown, 
since there is no known research into 
the change in smokers’ habits. What 
evidence there is, though indirect, sug- 
gests a widespread effect on smokers. 

One important piece of evidence is 
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Radial load centers, transformers, capacitors and bus duct To learn how each can add to increased efficiency of the 


systems contribute heavily toward lower production costs. power distribution system in your plant, call Graybar first. 


How modern power distribution cuts costs 


The statements below point up results that are hard to ignore in today’s 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY, TODAY drive toward lower production costs: 
@ up to 34% MORE CAPACITY from existing distribution systems. 
; ’ "24 Time- : 
cae fesheay Snetee “S Wine ond Manny © up to 18.5% LESS SHUTDOWN TIME. 
saving Ideas"’ gives actual case-history proof of 
the statements made at right... demonstrates ® up to 50% SAVINGS on power costs. 
© up to 150% ANNUAL RETURN on your investment. 





conclusively the savings possible through im 
proved utilization of 
electrical equipment ...and, they’re particularly timely if you now face the problem of 
of all kinds. Write to designing additional] power distribution or of forestalling major rewir- 
the address below for ing through increased efficiency of an existing system. 
peer Pere In any event, experienced Graybar Power Specialists are adept in 

For information rel custom-fitting equipment to individual] requirements in order that you, 
wep thint ne Daag send too, can take advantage of similar benefits. — 
sabe, welll vow neues As distributor of 100,000 different electrical items made by more 
Greyber Represente than 600 leading manufacturers, you can always rely on Graybar’s 
tive — he'll be happy carefully-considered, impartial recommendations. It’s the common 
to serve you. sense result of ordering everything electrical via a single source 

;, a single responsibility. 988-2 











GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
Executive Offices: Graybar Building 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Call Graybar tist ror... 


IN OVER 
100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 





...Mark of PROGRESS 





Tugs that talk back 


And we don’t mean a few toots from 
the tugboat’s whistle. No, there’s a 
bit of modern magic in talking from 
ship to shore—Erie’s fleet of diesel 
tugs in New York Harbor keep in 
touch by radio-telephone. 

The dispatcher can discuss orders 
with the captain miles away in the 
harbor—in any weather. These radio- 
telephone equipped tugs save time 
and keep service at high efficiency 
24 hours a day to speed freight where 
Erie’s tracks end at the Hudson River. 


On the railroad itself, Erie’s main 
line between New York and Chicago 
is covered 100° by radio-telephone. 
Diesel locomotives, cabooses and 
wayside stations are linked by a com- 
munications network that improves 
on-time performance and service 
for shippers. 


This constant effort to provide the 
best in transportation is one of the 
reasons why so many shippers say 
“Route IT Erie!” For your next ship- 
ment, domestic or overseas, call your 
nearest Erie representative. 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 





HUNTINGTON 
o 
zjtnotana 


*, INDIANAPOLIS 








PENNSYivaNia 
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the growth of long cigarettes and more 
recently of the filter tips. Long cigar- 
ettes will account this year for about 
23% of all cigarettes sold. Filter tips, 
an infinitesimal part of the market a 
couple of years ago, will account for 
about 3%. The significance lies in 
the fact that both types of cigarettes 
have been pushed heavily by the cigar- 
ette makers on the protection they af- 
ford against tars and nicotine. 

Other scraps of evidence come from 
the increased sales of Denicotea and 
other cigarette holders offering some 
measure of filtering, of books on how to 
stop smoking, of pills that upposed 
to help break the b ibit. 

Still further evidence comes from 
everyday experience. Everyone must 
know half a dozen people who have just 
given up smoking or who trying to. 

e Fear of Revolt—The cigarette indus- 
try scoffs at such unscientific evidence, 
but it is having nightmares about what 
such a popular revolt—based on scien- 
tific evidence or on none at all—can do 
to the industry. 

As one official of a cigarette company 
put it last week, “If every smoker in 
the country smoked one cigarette less a 
day, it would knock 5% off our sales.” 


In a way, the vulnerability of the in- 
dustry stems from its very success. 
There are no less than 63-m n smok- 
ers in the U.S. today, according to the 
commonly accepted est t hat 
means practically everyor ho can 
reasonably be expected t ke does 
so. The big gains of thi istry over 
the past decades were scored by the so- 
cial revolution that emancipated women 
and made them cigarett ikers by 
the hordes. (The direct ypeal to 
women in cigarette advertis! ippeared 
back in 1929, amid a sto f disap- 
proval.) Now, because th ire no 
large segments of nonsmokers left, 


the industry would hav unt on 
population growth for any further gains 
in its market. 


¢ Recruiting—But perhaps new recruits 
won't come along so fast as heretofore. 
The youngsters coming of king age 
are part of the slim “hollow generation” 


f parents, 
uthorities 


] 
’ 7 
noKxIng 


to begin with, and what 
churches, schools, and othe: 
gang up to keep them fr 
as long as possible? 

What if a lot of older smokers cut 
it out or cut down? 

The possibilities can be 
from the example of one less cigarette 
per day per smoker. That alone would 
mean a drop of some 3,150 ) packs 
a dav, or about $700,000 in total retail 


glimpsed 


volume. On a yearly basis t would 
mean that cach smoker | spend 
about $4 less than the $97.54 that he 
spent at retail in 1952 according to the 


figures of the National Assn. of To- 
bacco Distributors. 
This raises a further conjecture: What 
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Small Fry... Big Business 


Anotherexample of how Carpenter 

*Application Engineering Service 
is helping industry cut costs, 
build sales. 


Mention cowboys and Indians to kids 
from 3 to 13 and their eyes light up, 
cap pistols start barking, and the fun 
is on. The game hasn’t changed much or lost its excitement 
since we were small fry . . . but today it spells big business. 





And making novelties like this decorative piece for belts and 
holsters in multi-million quantities, calls for a fine sense of 
production know-how and cost control. In this case, the 
Company wanted to hold down costs by cold forming the 
impressions in the dies, rather than machining them. This 
called for a special kind of die steel...one that would 


[a rpenter 


“take”’ the master form or hob but would still stand up in 
the presses under long, punishing runs. 


Again, Carpenter was called in, and Application Engineering 
Service went to work. Super Samson, a new steel developed 
in Carpenter laboratories for just such jobs, was recom- 
mended and used. Now the Company reports that Super 
Samson has saved considerable money in the making of the 
dies...and the Super Samson dies are turning out the 
novelties in big, profitable quantities. 


Time and again, industry is finding new ways to save money 
and improve product sales with the help of Carpenter Appli- 
cation Engineering Service ...a service backed by almost 
70 years of leadership in specialty steel development... a 
service that uses imagination to help your shopmen apply 
steels for best results. A. E.$. is yours to profit by when you 
do business with Carpenter. THE ‘CARPENTER STEEL 
COMPANY, 140 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 











Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels | 


Pioneering in Improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels Through Continuing Research 








(heck your 


Galeg potential 


in the Soaring 
plastieg indushy 


If you're searching for new areas to 
sell, then check the plastics industry 
~—now! Its volume has literally quin- 
tupled in a short ten years . . . and it’s 
still going UP, as companies every- 
where use more and more plastics— 
to sell more . . . or cut costs... or 
make a better product. 


As the plastics industry grows, so do 
the sales opportunities for manufac- 
turers of the raft of products the 
booming industry uses . . . tools, ma- 
chinery, materials, supplies, - instru- 
ments, equipment. 


There's a good chance that what you 
make can be sold in volume to the 
plastics industry. To get the facts... 


Send for this 
Free Market Study 


This report, off press 
in January, is de- 
signed to help you 
evaluate the plastics 
industry . . . and to 
plan sales, distribu- 
tion and advertising 
to sell the field. It is 
packed with the lat- 
est data on the size 
and scope of the 
market . . . shows where the sales are. . . 
lists the major capital equipment and supply 
items the plastics industry buys. 

TO RESERVE YOUR FREE COPY, fill 
in the coupon below; clip it to your company 
letterhead and drop it in the mails. (No 
obligation, of course.) 





eit 
PLASTICS 
INDUSTR) 





MODERN PLASTICS 


4 Breskin Publication 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 

















8 Gentlemen: i 
{Please rush my free copy of your new | 
{ 36 page data file, **The Plastics Industry i 
\ -—What it Buys and How to Sell it.” ' 
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will happen to some millions in adver- 
tising revenuc that cigarette makers 
put out yearly? 


Ill. Industry Reaction 


Faced with these horrendous possi- 
bilities, what has the cigarette industry 
done? 

Until now it has done virtually noth- 
ing, hoping to ride out the gathering 
storm. This is implicit in Paul Hahn's 
comment last week 

“At one time or another within the 
past 350 years practically every known 
disease of the human body has been 
ascribed to the use of tobacco. One by 
one these charges have been abandoned 
for lack of evidence.” 

In other words, as you gather even 
more clearly from private conversations 
with cigarette officials, they were ex 
pecting to weather this storm, too, and 
based their long silence on this premise. 
l’car also played a part. Cigarette people 
will admit that they were afraid that if 
their own company made any statement 
about lung cancer the only effect on the 
public consciousness would have been 
to connect disease with their brand. 
¢ Research—Until last week the in- 
dustry didn’t see fit, therefore, to re- 
veal that it has been putting any money 
into cancer research. 

Now, it has raised a corner of the 
curtain. The industry that it is 
financing research, both within its own 
laboratories and outside in independent 
institutions, on lung cancer. But it 
clams up on the details. Just who is 
getting the money and for what re- 
mains an almost complete mystery 

You can put a finger on only a couple 
of projects. ‘Time magazine reports that 
filtering 


SAVS 


unnamed 


onc companys 1S 
money through the Damon Runyon 
Memorial Cancer Fund into a major 


New York 


research 


cancer project at 
University. Business Week has also 
been able to run down one case. It has 


ascertained that American ‘Tobacco is 
contributing $15,000 as an annual grant 
to the Medical College of Virginia to 
study the constituent parts of various 
types of tobacco smoke. But this proj 
ect is under the resident professor of 
pharmacology and is strictly not a can 
cer proycct. 

Other leads offered privately by the 
industry have come to nothing. Vor 
example, there are reports that Duke 
University has been given cigarette com 
pany money specifically tagged for can 
cer research, but the university categori 
cally denied the reports last week 
¢ Contradictions—FE.ven the stories from 
within single companies are contra 
dictory. The president of one of the big 
six savs off the record that his company 
“spends a hell of a lot on its labora- 
tories” and puts other money into in 
dependent research. But his own di- 


rector of research says—off t record— 


that “we are doing practi nothing 
but a little spade-work ur own 
laboratory.” 

I'aced with a serious threat, the ciga- 
rette industry just can't to get 
together. 

IV. Antitrust Fears 

‘The industrv’s failure t ther 

gocs back to its early ti Thi 


trust busters broke up the t tobacco 


trust vears ago, then nailed 1 their 
victory in 194] with the f is Lex- 
ington CASE based on ill £7 l rac 
(BW—Nov S'+1,pl7 Th term ot 


this decision were so strict that, as one 
man in the industry puts it If we 
bump into the official of ymn- 
pany in a public washro¢ have 
to make sure an impartial t 1 party 
is present before we say hel 
The cigarette compani th 

strict stipulations and the f of fur- 
ther antitrust action ar t prevent 


them from getting together 
¢ Hush-hush Move—Act 
thing of this nature ifoot. though 
no one ceutside a small ci vill say 
just whai is going on. I] 
half-raised curtain. One so 
the key to the thing | n get 
ting the government to rel the term 
of the Lexington decision fheicnth 
to permit a foundation to | t up, the 
first project of which wo 1 1 
search program. But report Wash 
ington and Kentucky are | 
overt moves bi 
courts ¢ uch 


whol 


cover an\ 
industry to get the 
an order 
However, still other sour 
there is a possibility that ¢! ndustri 
will follow a technique it 1 several 
vears ago in setting up a t founda 
tion to fight cigarette tay This or- 
ganization, the National | lax 
Research Council, is supported by 
from but 


] 
mid 


nt that 


money cigarctt 
ICZIS of the 


National Assi f Tobacco 


is under the 
dlemen, the 
Distributors 


V. Ads Come Home to Roost 


The cigarette industr tunate 
it this juncture in havin ist one 
but two albatross« rol ts neck. 
Besides its antitrust record it also has 
its advertising 

Cigarcttes offer the ise, 
studied in every busines | in the 
country, of how a mass-production in- 
dustry is built on advertisin 

Unfortunately, — the com- 
panies achieved much of emark- 
able result by screaming at top of 
their lungs about nicot garette 


hangovers, smoker's cous ldness, 


and kindred subjects 
e Narrowing Down—Tli tuation 
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Here’s a tip that can save you dollars on 
steam costs. Equip your plant with a modern 
coal-burning installation designed to fit your 
specific needs. 


You'll find modern combustion equipment 
has made coal more economical than ever 
before. You'll find that up-to-date coal and 
ash-handling equipment will cut your labor 
costs and provide you with a clean, conven- 
ient, dust-free operation. 


And only with coal can you be sure of a 
plentiful supply of fuel at relatively stable 
prices—now and far into the future. Coal, 
unlike other fuels, has virtually inexhaustible 
reserves. And America’s highly mechanized 
coal mining industry is the most efficient and 
productive in the world. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


e convinced 


other types 
, opal the 
ing ¢ 


“By burning coal instead of oil, we save up to 30% 
on fuel costs and enjoy trouble-free operation!’ 


says C. R. Crowther, Vice President 


Reading Glazed Paper Corp. 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


If you operate a steam plant, you can’t 


BITUMINOUS COAL in most places 


COAL 


COAL 


COAL 
COAL 


afford to ignore these facts! 


is today’s lowest- 
cost fuel, and coal reserves in America are ade- 
quate for hundreds of years to come. 


production in the U.S.A. is highly mechanized 
and by far the most efficient in the world. 


prices will therefore remain the most stable of 
all fuels. 


is the safest fuel to store and use. 


is the fuel that industry counts on more and 
more—for with modern combustion and hand- 
ling equipment, the inherent advantages of 
well-prepared coal net even bigger savings. 


FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY a FOR LOW COST 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 





oe 
These weress 
"Accounts Receivable 


Fire insurance isn’t much help if fire 
destroys the records your firm needs 
to stay in business. After a fire is 
always too late. Better find out today 
how little it costs to protect your 
property (and profits) with a 


BLAW-KNOX Automatic 
SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


It can be bought entirely with the 
savings from reduced premiums 
allowed by your fire insurance com- 
pany. Hundreds of plants, ware- 
houses, stores and other commercial 
buildings are protected by Blaw- 
Knox systems that pay for them- 
selves in from 7 to 10 years. Why not 
investigate? Write now for full 
particulars. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER DEPARTMENT 
Pittsburgh 33, Pa. CEdar 1-0700 
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arose by a very natural process. In the 
beginning there were many companies 
and many brands. ‘Then, as time and 
competition had their way, there were 
few companies and many brands. Fin- 
ally, the cigarette companies found that 
competition required them to throw 
all their distributive and advertising re- 
sources into one cigarette in order to 
gain and keep market dominance. 

By an equally logical and empirical 
process the companies also hit on the 
theme that sold the most cigarettes. 
‘rom the early 1930s on, this meant 
almost solely one thing—sell health. 
Who began it is a moot point today, 
but the modern era began around 1933 
with such slogans as “Chesterfields are 
milder,” “Nature in the raw is seldom 
mild” (Luckies), and “Not a cough in 
a carload” (Old Gold). 

Eventually this led to the avalanche 
of advertising that today features doc- 
tors, filters, tars. It has culminated with 
Philip Morris “fear” advertising (BW— 
Nov.14'53,p54) and the graphic tele- 
vision commercials for Kent showing 
how cigarette smoke stains filter paper. 
¢ Guilt Complex—Why has the in- 
dustry persisted in this “negative” form 
of advertising even when, as tobacco 
growers and others complain, it hurts 
the trade by making people conscious 
that cigarettes can be harmful? 

The reason is contained in a piece of 
motivation research recently made by 
the Chicago Tribune, which discovered 
that consumers think that “Cigarettes 
are considered morally and_ physically 
wrong, but their use is justified by the 
psvchological satisfactions they _ pro- 
vide.” 

The cigarette companies knew this 
vears ago. They sensed that the ma- 
jority of adult Americans have always 
been uncasy smokers, thanks to an in- 
herited puritanical feeling about ciga- 
rettes and conviction from the state of 
their own bronchial tubes that cigarettes 
just aren’t good for vou. In their own 
way the cigarette people tried to re- 
assure the smoker that evervthing was 
all right—just as long as he smoked X 
brand, which, of course, is milder, easier 
on the throat, and so forth 

The raucous claims of the cigarette 
companies rubbed a lot of people the 
wrong way. The Federal Trad« 
mission, beginning in the early 1940s, 
tried to climinate the claim that one 
brand is less irritating than another, 
with verv small success. 

e Doctors Irked—Now doctors are 
burned up at cigarette advertising, par- 
ticularly because of the recent flood of 
so-called “men in white” television 
commercials, wherein announcers wear- 
ing white coats and other symbols of 
the medical profession plug cigarettes. 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Assn. recently called this a “cheap at- 
tempt to mislead.” This sort of thing, 


Com- 


ll health 
led to 


plus a general reaction to 
claims in cigarette advertising 
the recent AMA ban on irette ad- 
vertising in its publications after Jan. 1. 
The group denies that the move has 
any tic with the cancer problem. 

So you have the anomaloi 
of the advertising for on 
Kents) tearing down by implication 
other brand made by the same company 
(in this case, Old Gold). 

Why didn’t the industry put a 
to the whole thing? Cigarett: 
will give you two good reasor 

e The industry notes that 
companics drop the health them 
sales go to pot. They point to 
famous case of Philip Mor 
sales shot up steadily under t 
of its original advertising tl 
it was less irritating than ot 
ettes (BW Nov.17'52,p73) he 
dates its slide-off as a brand from 
time it switched from health 

¢ No one will put his 
table until the others do 
should we stop unless out 
do?” said one man last weck 

Che question now aris 
industry can go on adverti 
way it has, after publicly admitt 
there is fear about lung canc 

Ignoring the thing do nake 
sense, now that the cat is out of the 
bag. Neither does pounding harder on 
the health theme, which could 
away even more smokers than t 
say have already been dn 


top 
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VI. Courses of Action 


What alternatives are there? 

The answer depends somew! on 
whose advice you seek. Psychologist 
Ernest Dichter, who has cou d cig- 
arette makers on motivation 
in the past (BW—Jan.2 
thinks that no matter what 
people will probably go on smoh 
reasons that they will figure thing 
like this: If I give up this there are a 
lot of other things I:do—drink 
strive for success—that I oug 
out, too. However, Dichter th 
right now the smoker is going t 
1 process of “‘re-examining”’ 
tion. On that basis, this is his advice: 

“The advertiser will > the 
smoker in his re-examination 
ing will have the edge. He m 
that he is on the side of the 
e Stress on Filters—Aside fro: 
ter’s suggestions, here are t 
possible tacks that have been 

e Put a greater stress on 
tip cigarettes. 

e Push moderation for the 
public relations. 

There is one final possibility. As one 
cigarette man put it, “If we are guilty 
and they find out what caus« ncer, 
we'll remove it from cigarettes.” 


who 
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AN INSTRUMENT NOW ASSURES TRUE-TO-LIFE COLORS 


How many times in the past have you been forced 
to sit through a showing of color transparencies, or 
movies, where many of the colors shown were of 
the sick variety . . . due in practically all cases to 
bad exposure? Possibly some of your own color 
shots were far from satisfactory. 

Such experiences are rare today . . . due in large 
part to the almost universal use of the WESTON 
photographic exposure meter. Calibrated especially 
for color film, this compact, easy-to-use device 
accurately measures the light reflected from the 
scene or subject to be photographed, and instantly 
gives the correct camera settings for a perfect color 


picture. With each exposure correct . . . color film 


will reproduce each color faithfully . whether 
vivid colors or subtle hues or tones. 

The photoelectric exposure meter, too, was a 
WESTON development...stemming from its 
pioneering in the field of light measurement and 
control. Known as the meter most photographers 
use, it maintains the same degree of leadership 
other WESTON instruments enjoy, whether for the 
measurement or control of light, electricity, 
temperatures or pressures. WESTON Electrical In 
strument Corporation, 614 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 


Newark 5, New Jersey. 


WESTON SUUmce1lll rte rome coms 
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TRANSLUCENT FIBER GLASS PANELS 


eet Me earcoossccon 
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TTTITITILTILI LETT 


alsynite is the ideal translucent 
architectural material. It is shatter- 
proof, feather-light. Can be sawed 
and nailed, installs like corrugated 
metal. Economical. In seven colors 
in both corrugated and flat panels. 


hemes. . for skylights, patio roofs, 
window walls, shower stalls, awn- 
ings, etc. Ideal indoors and out. 


commercial ... for store fronts, office 
partitions, luminous ceilings, deco- 
rative effects, signs. 


industriel ...for unlimited daylight- 
ing ... skylights, side walls, etc. No 
framing needed. 


ALSYMITE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. BW-6, 4670 DeSoto $., San Diego 9, Cal. 


Please send me new full color folder on 
Alsynite 


Name —_ 
ss 
Address — en 
City State ae 
Plants in California and Ohio. Distributors ia Principal Cities 





Aid for Small Lumber Mills 


New warehouse gives mills chance to find buyers... 
Second retail revolution is on way . . . Westinghouse will up 
appliance output . . . Safeway opens test drugstores. 


Small lumber mills have found some 
relief from the built-in hazards of their 
distribution system. They're trying a 
new scheme that’s already paying off. 

What usually happens is that as fast 
as the mills produce their lumber they 
have to ship it—whether they have a 
buyer or not—since they haven't the 
space to store it. It heads for the East, 
where the main market is, by rail. The 
mills hope a buyer will show up before 
it has gone too far. The farther east 
the lumber travels, the worse the mills’ 
plight is—and the greater risk they run 
of having to get rid of their wares at a 
poor price. 

Big mills get around this difficulty by 
setting up warehouses along the route, 
but until lately most small mills had no 
such resource. Now they have. River 
Lumber Co., with offices in New York 
and Detroit, has just opened a five-acre 
lumber terminal in Detroit, which holds 
up to 20-million ft. of lumber. 
¢ New System—A subsidiary of River 
Lumber Co., Northwest States Lumber 
Co., in Spokane, Wash., contacts the 
mills. It pays them roughly 80% of the 
price the company expects to get for 
the lumber; mills get the rest when the 
lumber is sold. Meanwhile, River Lum- 
ber (working on a commission basis) 
scours the field tor dealers who want to 
buy. 

If the stuff is unsold by the time it 
reaches Detroit, River Lumber stores it 
at the warehouse till a good offer comes 
along. This way, small mills have an 
in on big orders, which they might be 
unable to fill individually. 
¢ Good Showing—River Lumber has 
been in operation only 15 months. It 
reports sales of $5-million during its 
first year, expects to double that amount 
the second year. During the month of 
October, River Lumber says, all mem- 
bers of the Western Pine Assn. showed 
a sales drop—except those that dealt 
with Northwest States. 


Robot Retailing 


The first retail revolution—self-service 
or some modification of it—is pretty 
much an accomplished fact. Now, the 
second retail revolution is just around 
the corner. 

So says E. B. Weiss, director of mer- 
chandising of Grey Advertising Agency. 
Last week at a meeting of the American 


Assn. of Advertising Agenci: 
out what he had‘in mind 

The second retail revolution springs 
out of the second industrial revolution 
—the trend to cybernetics or automa- 
tion. Just as automation has moved 
into mass production, Weiss sees it 
taking over mass retailing. From ware- 
housing to the selling floor, mechaniza- 
tion and clectronic contro! will be the 
order of tomorrow’s retailing day. For 
instance: 

¢ Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is 
working on a moving sidewalk for shop- 
ping centers. Weiss sees no reason why 
the next step couldn’t be moving aisle 
floors within a store. 

e Grand Union Co. ha 
laboratory to work out better 2 
techniques, from the supplier's truck 
clear to the shopper’s car in the parking 
lot. 


he spelled 


sct up a 
handling 


e United Cigar-Whelan Stores off- 
cials have been in studying 
vending machines. The aim: a multiple- 
unit mechanical device so customers 
could buy from outside the stor« 

eA Food Town supermarket in 
Rockville, Md., has seven electric turn- 
tables for food displays. 

e An inventor is currentl, 
ing up a system that would make an 
entire store revolve, while the customer 
simply sits on a chair and helps himself. 
¢ Impact—W ciss only suggests what all 
this would mean, in selling techniques, 
in increased leisure. One point he does 
make: As the robot takes on the 
sales floor, more of the selling burden 
will fall on the promoters and ad- 
vertisers. 


I urope 


dream- 


A Bet on Appliances 


Westinghouse Electric Cx is bank- 
ing on a good appliance 1954. 
This came out last week York 
when its Electric Appliance Division 
announced its 1954 lines to d butors. 
At the meeting, John H 
vice-president in charge of t! 
threw some light on W 
planning. 

e Westinghouse app! 
right now are running nec! 
with sales of the same period last vear. 
lor the year as a whole, the about 
30% ahead. For next ve the com- 
pany is thinking in terms of a 10% to 
15% increase over 1953. 

e There will be greater 


Ashbaugh, 
division, 
iwhouse 


sales 
nd neck 


than 
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—from your B&O man the whereabouts of your car. 

This is no longer a mystery on the B&O—thanks to 

Automatic Records. Through this special feature of Sen- 

tinel Service, both you and the receiver are notified im- 

mediately of schedule interruptions and reforwardings. 

Supporting siding-to-siding dependability, Auto- 

matic Records help make B&O’s Sentinel Service a real 

boon. Shipping men, both on line and off line, can 

benefit by this modern, highly efficient carload-freight 
service. Ask our man! 


) BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better! 





Consistent with the com- 
pany policy of constant 
improvement in their prod- 

ucts, the Industrial Crane & Hoist 
Corporation provides FORGED 
STEEL WHEELS with HARDENED 
TREADS on Industrial Underhung 
Model Cranes. This improvement 
combined with other exclusive 
“Industrial” features will assure 
longer service life and lower 
maintenance costs. 


Industrial Underhung Cranes are 
equipped with patented “‘indus- 
trial’ removable head axles, 
heavy duty ball and roller bear- 
ings throughout, roller chain flex- 














Underhung 


feature Forged Steel Wheels 


with Hardened Treads 


ible couplings, enclosed gear 
drive operating in sealed oil bath, 
and jig-assembled, jig-bored all- 
welded end trucks. 


Industrial all-welded cranes are 
available in single and double 
girder types with capacities up to 
20 Tons and are the outstanding 
crane buys in industry today. 














Ny’ INDUSTRIAL CRANE & HOIST CORPORATION 


(formerly Industrial Equipment Co 


337 NORTH ADA STREET 





CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





CENTERS 





na r ape ations 


ninimum space 


SINTERED 
CARBIDES 





' Tralide © 


THE WORLD'S HARDEST METAL 
} Many times more durable than steel, it adds 


fie machinery and eq 


wearing edge of tools, 
pment 


a 


2 Ward as a diamond and 
it triple 


utput per man and per m 


3 New heavy-metal alicy (17 
has proven best for a 
juITINg Maximum weigh 


Write for Catalog 52-G 


METAL CARBIDES CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN 7, OHIO 
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ever on direct-to-dealer shipments 
(BW—Nov.28’53,p41). Such — ship- 
ments this year are 35% ahead of last 
year. The opening of the refrigera 
tor plant in Columbus facilitate 
this trend since most of the company’s 
major appliance output will then be in 
the vicinity—which means mixed car- 
loads will be casy to handl 
e Selling strategy for next year 
to “blanket the market.” A greatly in- 
creased engineering § staff help—by 
keeping new products coming. Part of 
the “blanket” will be room air-condi- 
tioning units, which W 
will offer next year for the first time 
in 1l ycars. Chis is too b g a market 
Ashbaugh | say vat’s why 
Westinghouse is rushing in t 
¢ On the important question of r 
tail outlets, Ashbaugh d no big 
changes were in the works. The com 
pany doesn’t expect to add « rs. But 
it does expect that mass outlets—cook- 
ind the 
like—will play a bigger role in sale 


tinghouse 


tO MISS, 


ing schools, laundry parti 


Safeway Tries Drugs 


Safeway Stores, the id-largest 
food grocery chain, is tak xperi- 
mental flyer in self-service 

In Jersev City this we 
opened its first drugstore \ ite ad 
joining one of its new self c food 
outlets. 

In San Francisco next spring, the 
big food distributor plans to open a 
second experimental drugst 

The Jersey City stor 
ated as the Mercer Drug ‘ Vi 
sion of Safeway Stores, | It will 
occupy 6,000 sq. ft. of spa ll have 
a separate department for p ptions. 

J. Dudley Weymer, New York divi- 
sion manager for Safewa ed the 
experimental nature of the drug ven 
ture. He said it does n 
plan to go into the pharm 
on a grand scalc 

The building (at 226 Sip I 
Citv) has been a Safeway food stor 
for some time. Wevymer explained that 
the company has put a cal of 
money into developing the neighbor- 
hood as a retail shopping ar¢ 
sion to build a modern food 
door left th 
developed retailing site in 
launch the drug experiment. [he 
isting store has been rem¢ | as 
pharmacy. 

By contrast, the San Fran drug 
store will be under the sa of as 
the food outlet. It, too, will be a com- 
plete drugstore operation, rding to 
present plan, and have a prescription 
pharmacist. It is part of a )O0-sq. 
ft. store—probably the biggest in the 
chain—that is under const 


Safeway 


compal\ 


non on 
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As never before... 


Today we are all aware of the disastrous and far- 
reaching effects of a major industrial fire. Owners ... 


management ... employees ... customers . . . almost 


every one suffers, in one way or another, when a serious 
fire strikes. 


Could it happen to your plant? Now is the time to take a 
long, close look at your plant’s fire protection measures. 
Remember, the local fire protection ordinances normally 
only set minimum standards. Compliance with these ordi- 
nances is no guarantee of fully adequate firesafety. 

One way to be absolutely sure of the efficiency of your 
plant's fire protection facilities is to call in an expert C-O- 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





TWO Fire Protection Engineer. He is ready and willing to 
help you with any or all industrial fire hazard problems 

There is a personal sense of responsibility inherent with 
C-O-TWO Fire Protection Engineers that assures you of 
fully adequate firesafety ...a definite plus in your behalf. 
Whether it’s fire detecting or fire extinguishing .. . portables 
or built-in systems ...C-O-TWO means top quality backed 
by experienced engineering that results in operating su- 
periority for you at all times. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS...INCOME STOPS! 


Don’t take chances with your investment. Secure the bene- 
fits of highly efficient fire protection engineering today... 
our extensive experience over the years is at your disposal 
without obligation. Get the facts now! 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 © ONTARIO 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Learn How Your Order-Billing System Rates 


YES NO 


Do you know how many separate writings you [ ] a 
require to get your orders shipped and billed? 





Have you investigated lately to see whether cer- [] [ ] 


tain rewritings can be eliminated? 





Do you rewrite orders received from branches J [] 


or salesmen? 





Are shipping addresses retyped on your bills of a [] 
lading? 





Are these same addresses again rewritten on your 2 a 
tags and labels? 





Are your invoices written separately from your [ ] [ ] 
shipping orders? 





When a partial shipment is made do you write a [] [] 


new shipping order to cover items back-ordered? 








Do you write a new set of billing copies covering [] [ 
each back order shipment? 





Do you post each individual invoice to your [| t | 


accounts receivable ledger? 


HERE'S THE QUESTION THAT COUNTS 


Would you like us to send you folders which y—5 NO 
illustrate how you can eliminate all retyping on [] [] 


original and back orders and eliminate posting 
to accounts receivable? 
if answer is “‘YES’’ fill in and mail to: 


DITTO, Incorporated, 678 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Iilinois 


Name, 


Firm 


Address 


City 


In Canada: DITTO of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 





Title 











puneneinsilh dD cnarinsinimemanniciee 





ONE-WRITING 
4 SYSTEMS 





Market St., in the shado f the U.S 
mint. it is scheduled for completion 
in mid-March 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Columbia Records upped t ( 
its top line of 12-in. Lps this week, 
from $5.45 (including tax) to $5.95. 
Whether RCA Victor would follow 
suit nobody knew at midweek. But a 
Victor spokesman. pointed out that its 
present $5.72 price on similar records 
topped Columbia's earlier listing 

« 
Fireworks tactics of some of the auto 
mobile industry called forth some 
counterfire from the Assn. of Better 
Business Bureaus. That group's Board 
of Governors passed a resolution d 
ploring “‘an increasing tendency” on 
the part of “an unscrupulous minority 
to cmploy questionable and/or dis 
honest advertising and sales practice 
and devices.” 

« 
Conditioned air-conditioning is a new 
sales gimmick for Remington’s 1954 
line of room units. Four of its models 
will have an odor-control device, d¢ 
veloped with Air-Kem, Inc., makers of 
Air-Wick. According to Remington, 
this device will purify the air in areas 
where there are meat-packing plants, 
fumes from trucks, and the lil 

* 
Day & Date Service is what Leonard 
Spinrad (of Motion Picture Newsletter 
calls his new weeklv calendar. It list 
all kinds of affairs from conferences 
to news events, in all major citics, for 
two weeks ahead. Companic in us 
it to avoid’ conflicts with their own 
forward schedules. Price: $17.50 for a 
year’s subscription 

* 
Fair trade’s future looks stronger than 
ever. The Supreme Court once again 
turned down a request to review the 
case of Schwegmann vs. Eli Lilly (BW 
Nov 7°53, p43) 

° 
New contender in gasoline additive 
battle (BW —Nov.14'53,p61) ., BD 
Strectt. & Co., St. Louis, independent 
company that sells Zephyr gasoline. Its 
premium Zephyr A.T 1 ontains 
cresvl phosphate (Shell’s additive 
isopropy! alcohol (plugged by 
Standard). The company bel 
the first to put both additi 
single gasoline 

* 
Left-handed people get a break in a new 
Hamilton wrist watch. The left-hander 
comes with the watch dial not glued 
down. The jeweler sets it for the indi 
vidual customer. Southpaws get it with 
the stem at 9 o'clock instead of th« 
usual 3 o'clock position 
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Makes ANY Set 
An All-Channel Receiver! 


The MALLory UHF Converter 


This Christmas, wherever the new UHF television channels are in use, thousands 
of families will enjoy complete UHF-VHF reception on sets built to bring in only 
the original VHF channels. 


Such pleasant latitude of program choice is possible quickly, easily, at low cost... 
with the precision-built Mallory UHF Converter. 


It adapts your set—any set—to receive not just one but all UHF stations in the 
area, now and in the future. The Mallory Converter is giving outstanding satis- 
faction all across the nation wherever UHF channels have come into use. 


The Mallory Converter for home use was first on the market, and the Mallory 
Tuner is now widely used in the new all-channel TV sets. Both Converter and Tuner 
are products of a single phase of Mallory’s many-sided research program in elec- 
tronics, electrochemistry and specialized metallurgy. 





Mallory research has been responsible for key electronic components in communi- 
cations equipment . . . a unique timer switch used in the vast majority of automatic 
washers and dryers... mite-sized batteries for transistor hearing aids. . . alloys 
and welding techniques to make better cars, trucks and trains. 


If you are a manufacturer, Mallory precision components may help improve your 
products, hold down your costs. Contact Mallory today. 


pe MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





Now! Quiet both kinds of noise with one 
simple acoustical treatment! 


2 “ 
Pian ag =. 
Phe ™ “a % 


~ 


- tek * 


Bigelow Cushionlok carpet absorbs up to 90% 


of floor noise! 


This good-looking, long-wearing acoustical carpet 
is specially constructed to absorb up to 90°; of the 
nerve-jarring noises created by footsteps, fallen 
objects, moving furniture, etc. 


Deadens reverberated 
sound, too! 


Bigelow Cushionlok quiets the din and clatter 





caused by voices, machines, buzzers, etc. Ithassuch 
an amazingly high sound-absorption coefficient 
that often nofurther acoustical treatment is necessary. 


Easy to install! Cushionlok requires no cushion lining — the rub- ° 
ber cushion is built in. It can be cut in any shape, matched, ig e Ow 


pieced, and relaid. 


® 
Saves over 73% on maintainance! Statistics show that the aver- Cush 3 '@) n lo k 


age cost of maintaining hard surface flooring is about 60¢ per foot 
per year as against 16¢ per foot per year for Cushionlok carpet. Ca rpet 
Just jot down the number of square feet in your office and see 


I Cushionlok pays for itself. . 
10w Cushionlok pays for itse Ber Better Acoustics 


Send for sample. Write on your business stationery to Dept. A, 
140 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 








How a man with $500,000 
income can put $117,000 
in oil wells, 
take out $524,700 


OR 


How he can sink his 
capital into a ranch 
with (1) fun galore and 
(2) tax savings while 
building a valuable 
asset. 


— > 


Doing It th 


At this time of year, many a business- 
man thinks longingly of ‘Texas—the 
Land of the Big Rich—as he adds up 
his income and starts figuring how much 
the U.S. is going to take in taxes. 

‘Two things come to his mind when 
he thinks of ‘Texas—oil and cattle. These 
are the two investments with built-in 
tax protection that help keep ‘Texas 
millionaires wearing $100 cowboy boots 
and--dniving air-conditioned Cadillacs. 

There is nothing about oil and cattle 
investments that reserves them for 
Texas alone. A steady stream of money 
pours into ‘Texas from Chicago, Boston, 
and New York—from northerners who 
know the tax advantage of oil and gas. 

Oil in particular looks like an oasis 
in the tax desert. Ranching, though a 
considerable distance from oil in terms 
of possible returns, also has advantages 
attracting more and more executives in 
high income tax brackets. 
¢ Oil—You can lose vour shirt in oil, of 
course. After all, wildcatting is a gamble 
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at best, with the odds stacked at about 
nine to one against your chances of 
hitting paydirt. 

But if you have tax dollars to play 
with, plus a smart accountant, a shrewd 
attorney, and a geologist to beat the 
way, chances are you won't fare badly 
taxwise in case of a dry hole. If you hit 
a few producers, of course, you may 
really be set up. 

Three things make oil investments 
attractive: You have the opportunity to 
take advantage of (1) “intangibles” as 
charge-offs; (2) the 274% depletion al- 
lowance; and (3) the availability of a 
long-term capital gains tax. Without 
this trio; few people would invest a 
thin dime in drilling a well—not even 
‘Texans. 
¢ Investor Doe—What happens when 
an executive in the high income brackets 
decides to put some money in oil? 

Take the hypothetical case of In- 
vestor Doe. He’s an heir, has a top 
executive position, gets a total yearly 





e Texas Way 


income of $500,000. He 
has no children. For the sake 
plicity, this case drops all the account 


; married, but 
of sim 


ing details—the ifs and buts that are in 
small type at the bottom of a CPA’s 
notebook. 

Normally—without investing in oil or 
ranching—Doe might wind up 1953 in 
this fashion: 


From salaries and bonu 
a top executive 

From rental of real estate 
(net) | 

From business partnership: 

In dividends 
held corporations 


00 OOO 


t) ty 
5.000 


from ¢ lo cl 


I otal 


00 O00 


Together, Doe and his wife have 
$25,000 in deductions, leaving them a 
taxable income of $475,000. ‘They split 
that, finish up the year owmg the gov 
ernment $390,000. ‘This leaves them 
$110,000 to spend free and clear 
e If—But if Doe had taken thi 


advice 


77 
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at a sacrifice in speed of production 





High precision has often been attained but 








Now comes an idea j 
A a : 
which achieves both high pcre yess Precision-Pak 


, recisi ; . 
the cutting of screw threads. ‘ston and high production in 


An exclusive in-line 
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This is another j 
nstance 
Raced erably era of the helpfulness of Sheffield 
Without modern economic 
sure interchangeability, both 
line and today’s replacem 














al production equipment to as- 
ae — _ production assembly 

rls system would be iim j 
industry lives by the inch. ae 


Murchey Division, The Sheffield Corporation Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A 
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of his accountant to invest in oil in 
1953, his yearend financial status would 
have looked altogether different. 
Suppose, late in 1952, a geologist’s 
report spots a couple of unproven tracts 
of land along the Gulf Coast—in a 
locality where the likelihood of oil 
makes a wildcat venture worth while. 
Doe makes a deal with the property 
owner to pay $5,000 for the working 
interest in Lease A and $10,000 in 


Lease B. 
In 1953, Doe drills tv vells on 
Lease A. Both are duds; cach has cost 


$40,000. Total outlay for Lease A: 
$85,000. 
On Lease B, he drills two wells for 


$40,000 cach—also dry h lhree 
more wells on Lease B turn out to be 
producers. It costs Doe $67,000 apiece 
to drill them. (The extra cost comes 


from having to complete the wells, and 
from putting im cquipment | bring 
the oil to the surface.) 

The total cost of Lease B, then, is 
$291,000 for two dry holes, three pro 
ducers, and the lease itself. So far, Dow 


has spent $376,000 on n wells, 
three of them producers. HH doing 
fine. His luck is better than average 


e Charge-offs—This is whi the tax 
advantages come in. In totaling his 


1953 income, he charges off the entire 
$85,000 spent on Lease A He also 
charges off $80,000 spent ng two 
dry holes on Lease B—but be e this 
lease did turn up producing lls, he 
can’t charge off the $10,000 cost. 

There’s still more. He a harges 
off his income “intangible drilling and 
development costs’” on the thr pro 
ducing wells. These cost nclude ll 
items without — salvage labor, 
drilling mud, chemicals, controls, truck 
ing, repairs, supplies. Together the 
amount to 60% of the entire drilling 


cost. In dollars that’s about $40,000 
each for the three wells. 
All of these costs, combined, add up 


to .a deduction from Doe’s income of 
$285.000 ($85,000 for Lease A, $50,000 
for Lease B dry holes, and $120,000 in 
intangibles for Lease B prod 

e The Saving—This means he has a 
taxable income, after the oil ture de 
ductions, of $215,000 out of his $500 
000 yearly gross. Take off |! other 
$25,000 in personal deducti nd he 


has $190.000 left to tax 
Out of that, he pays $131,000 in 


taxes. If he had not invested in oil, 
he would have paid $390,000 in taxes. 
This represents a saving of $259,000. 

Thus, by investing $376,000 in the 
oil business, he saves $259,000 in taxes. 
His oil venture actually costs him only 
$117,000. 

Doe could have invested that $376,- 
000 in, sav, General Mot Corp 
stock—with assurance of a good return 
But he couldn’t have deducted a dime 


of it for tax purposes. 
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The way it is, he got a big flier in oil, 
dirt cheap—a flier that promises to pay 
off handsomely. 

¢ More Saving—Suppose it does. From 
an engineer Doe finds that, under cach 
producing well on Lease B, there are 
probably 500,000 bbl. of oil that can 
be recovered by primary means. The 
Texas Railroad Commission says he can 
produce at the rate of 20,000 bbl. a 
vear per well. That way it will take 
Doe 25 years to get all the oil out. 

Some quick figuring shows that his 
three producers will give him 60,000 
bbl. a year. With oil selling for about 
$2.90 a barrel, that means $174,000 
worth of oil annually. 

Tax deductions enter again. From 
that $174,000—for federal tax purposes 
—he can charge off $7,800 in state pro 
duction taxes, $8,000 in depreciation on 
equipment, $15,000 for costs of lifting 
the oil to the surface—a total of 
$30,800. 

On top of that, there’s the 274% 
depletion allowance on the $174,000 
gross—roughly $48,000. These deduc- 
tions add up to $78,800—leaving tax- 
able income from the wells of $95,200. 

Tacked onto his other $475,000 tax- 
able income, that’s $570,200. On that 
total, he pays $468,500 taxes, leaving 
him $101,700. But he has pocketed 
$48,000 from the 274% depletion 
allowance—for a net income after taxes 
of $149,700. 
¢ Profit—So he ends up the year several 
thousand dollars ahead—and still has his 
producing wells with some 1.5-million 
bbl. of oil in them, worth about $4,- 
350,000. He can take that oil out for 
25 vears—and each year get the deple- 
tion, which is like $48,000 cash in his 
pocket. 

Of course, he has to keep producing 
to get the handsome write-offs. Perhaps 
Doe and his wife decide to cash in for 
the capital gains instead of remaining 
oil producers. 

Though the oil is worth over $4- 
million, Doe is willing to let it go to 
an interested oilman for $800,000— 
leases and wells. His tax basis for the 
property is $91,000—including cost of 
equipment and the $10,000 he paid for 
Lease B. ‘That makes a capital gain of 
$709,000, on which he pays 26% or 
$184,340. 

Doe’s net after taxes is $524,660 
on an out-of-pocket investment the first 
year of $117,000. 
¢ Ranching—Of course, Doe was lucky. 
It might have been his ill fortune to 
end up with a tract full of dry holes. 
In that case, he would have lost a 
good sum of money no matter how 
much he was able to recoup in tax 
savings. 

Suppose, back in 1952, this possi- 
bility had frightened him away from 
the oil business. He wanted to invest 
some money somewhere; the gambling 
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urge was upon him; oil seemed risky, 
yet stocks and bonds weren't exciting 
enough. What could he have done? 

A likely answer: ranching. It isn’t 
nearly so profitable as oil—but then, 
it isn’t so risky. And it has some ad- 
vantages an oil field can’t have: It lets 
the owner live like a country gentle- 
man; gives him a place where he can 
entertain friends, hunt, and fish to his 
heart’s content. 

There’s the ever-present tax angle, 
too. Part of the cost of operating a 
ranch can cut down appreciably on the 
owner's personal expenses—and still be 
deductible as a cost of ranching. Ac- 
countants don’t like to talk much about 
this angle, though. For instance, a 
ranch car—deductible as a 100% _ busi- 
ness expense—can on occasion be used 
for the wife and kids. 
¢ Doe’s Other Life—Here’s how a 
ranch deal might work out for Doe: 

First off, he buys a 1,000-acre site 
for $100,000, then spends another 
$100,000 for about 200 registered cows 
and three or four registered bulls. 

It takes about a year to start pro- 
ducing calves, then another year until 
they become vearlings~so for the first 
two vears Doe is spending, not mak- 
ing, money. 

In 1953, Doe spends $15,000 for 
operating expenses, a deductible item. 
He can also depreciate the value of his 
breeding herd for, say, $10,000. 

This means that from his $500,000 
income, he subtracts his $25,000 of 
personal deductions plus $25,000 for 
the ranch. For the year, he has to pay 
$367,000 in taxes (at 1953 rates). ‘This 
leaves him $133,000, instead of the 
$110,000 he would have had without 
the ranch. Hence, the government has 
paid $23,000 of his $25,000 operating 
expenses and depreciation. 
¢ Into the Black—All the time his 
ranch is getting better. At the end 
of the third year, Doe has something 
to sell. He auctions 150 two-vear-olds 
at $200 cach—$30,000. He is taking 
in $5,000 more than he is spending. 

So now he has a profit, his ranch 
is getting to be worth more every day, 
and so is his herd. This can go on 
and on. As the number of calves pro- 
duced and sold increases, Doe gets 
more and more income from the ranch 
—meanwhile building it and the herd 
bigger and better with money that is 
deductible as an operating expense. 
¢ Selling Out~-Suppose, though, that 
Doe’s wife decides she would rather 
have a yacht than a ranch. After five 
vears, Doe sells. If he has held his 
breeding herd for over 12 months, he 
can sell out and pay only the 26% 
long-term capital gains tax. It means 
that, if conditions are normal, he can 
realize a neat profit from sale of the 
breeding herd. But on any gain through 
sale of animals not classified as, or 





Indoors and out... 


RUST-OLEUM saves 

time, work, money . . . 

sandblasting and chem- 

ical pre-cleaning are 

not usually required! 

Just brush RUST- 

OLEUM directly over 

sound rusted surfaces, 

after scraping and wire- 

brushing to remove 

rust scale and loose 

particles! Dries to a 

firm, elastic coating 

that resists heat, fumes, 

salt air, general weath- 

ering, etc. Many colors, 

Aluminum and W bite 

.+- brush, dip or spray! 

Prompt delivery from tet vewnve Be 
Industrial Distributor STops £ 
stocks in principal Misr pf 

cities of the United ne oe + 
States and Canada. 


r-Beaa YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! my 


MAIL TO: RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

2427 Oakton Street * Evanston, Ilinols 
Please send the (% checked information 
on RUST-OLEUM: 

0) Complete Literature. 

00 Name of Nearest Distributor. 

0) Full Details on FREE Survey. 

0 Have a Qualified Representative Call, 


Pereeeeaeeoeearte «ee 
me ae ae ee we oe 








onfidence... 


Business possesses a precious asset that never appears on 
a balance sheet. Its value is so high that money can’t 
buy it; its meaning is manifold. It’s simple, but com- 
pelling; vague in definition, perhaps, but realistic in 
impact. It’s called confidence. 


We like to think that the best way to earn confidence is 
to impart quality in everything one does. It’s the only 
route to a flourishing business. 


That’s why Wolverine insists quality be inherent in every 
tubular product manufactured under that name. From 
ore to finished product, quafity is master of each foot 
of Wolverine copper and copper-base alloy tube. Our 
suppliers of raw materials for our aluminum and electric- 
welded steel tubing have top reputations, too—confidence 
is a thing to be shared. 


All three metals—copper, aluminum, and _ steel—are 
worked into tube by men who have earned their degrees 
in tubemanship in the Wolverine mills. 


Whatever your present or future tubular needs may be, 
keep Wolverine in mind—for confidence means quality 
and you deserve the very best. 

Remember—there IS a difference in tubing. 
WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION of Calumet & Hecla, 
Inc., producers of tubing and tubular products of copper, 
copper-base alloy, aluminum and electric-welded steel. 


1469 Central Avenue, Detroit, Michigan.—Plants in 
Detroit, Michigan and Decatur, Alabama. 


O 














meeting requirements of, a_ breeding 
herd, he'll be taxed at ordinary income 
rates—not capital gain rat 

He can also sell the ranch as a long- 
term capital gain. Since he las been 
pouring $15,000 annually into it for 
five years, he ought to be able to get 
considerably more for his land than 
the original $100,000 he paid for it. 
e Choice—On the ranch deal, Doe 
won't make nearly so much money 
as in oil—but it is less ris} ind he 
has had a good time. ‘To make his 
smile broader, his wife may tell him 
the ranch has cut down on the family’s 
living expenses 

On cither deal, Doe has saved a good 
deal in taxes. Even if he makes little 
profit, the venture hasn’t cost him too 
much. 


Monsanto Shifts to 
Product-line Command 


Monsanto Chemical Co. wound up 
November with a major management 
reshuffle, a stack of top-level promo- 
tions, and a series of transfers that 
reverse the company’s 15-year-old pro- 
duction of decentralizing authority on 
a geographic basis. 

Leading the promotion list is R. R. 
Cole, who will be elevated to executive 
vice-president on Jan. 1. Cole will 
take some of the load off Monsanto 
president Charles Allen Thomas, with 
power to make companywide decisions 
in Thomas’ absence. 
eNew Setup—The greatest change, 
however, is in management structure. 

The number of operating divisions 
has been cut from eight to six by 
dropping three geographic divisions, 
Merrimac (Boston), ‘Texas, and West- 
ern (Santa Clara, Calif.), and by adding 
one functional division, 1 irch and 
engineering. The other five divisions 
are inorganic, Organic, plastics, mer- 
chandising, and overseas. 

Ihe four divisional general managers 
who are not vice-presidents already will 
receive that title on Jan. 1, and all six 
division heads will be located at Mon- 
santo’s general headquart« in St. 
Louis. Formerly, four of the eight gen 
eral managers were located in the field. 
e Ready to Grow—Monsant ivs the 
move broadens the scope of authority 
of individuals and prepares the company 
for continued expansion. Under the old 
svstem, a Western division plant mak- 
ing any type of product would come 
under the Western general manager, no 
matter what his specialty wa Now, 
no matter where a plant is located, 
it will come under the general manager 
of the product line involved. A Mon- 
santo spokesman says: “Now we can 
locate any kind of plant any place in 
the country.” 
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“We saved $1200 yearly on window 
breakage with PC Glass Blocks 


... increased the value of our building 25%” 





MPLOYEES complained of the drafts. Heating costs went through 
says the roof as the wind seeped in around the warped and rusty 
window sash at the Coraopolis, Pa. plant of Homestead Valve 
4 Manufacturing Company. 

S. A. Norris, Jr. ‘oer 
ad After careful investigation, Homestead Valve found that the 
best way to correct these problems was to remove the old windows 

Co-Chairman, and install PC Glass Blocks. 
Management Now, the breakage problem is gone. There are no more drafts 
itt and heating costs have gone ‘way down. In fact, the high insulating 
Comm value of PC Glass Blocks (equal to an 8-inch masonry wall) al 
Homestead Valve lowed Homestead Valve to remove 's of the radiators from the 
Mfa. Co plant. The expensive job of painting and puttying sash and clean 
> ing small individual panes of glass is gone, too. 

PC Glass Blocks can do the same money-saving job for you and 
in addition, improve the morale and efficiency of your employees 
through improved daylighting and the elimination of drafts 

PC Glass Blocks are available in a wide range of decorative 
and functional patterns. The functional designs are available fo: 
above or below eye level, for northern or sunlighted elevations 
They filter the daylight . . . distribute soft, glare-free illumination 
to all parts of the room. 


Fill out the coupon and we'll send more information by return 
mail. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Here’s what you get 
with PC Glass Blocks 


BETTER DAYLIGHTING — Functional pat One Gateway Center 

terns direct daylight to reflective ceiling, Dpt. G-1253 Pittsburgh 22, Pa 

or distribute it uniformly throughout the 

room. More light, less glare 

RESUS? HEATED & CONS COSTS— iis Please send me your FREE file on window mod 
Glass block panels have insulating effi re 

ciency of a solid 8-inch masonry wall tes s x ernization with PC Glass Blocks 

LOWER WINDOW MAINTENANCE COSTS 485 

—Glass block panels seldom hove to be 1! { ? : 

washed. Breakage is rare, and there is / $f ; [J Send engineer to discuss specific problem 
nothing to paint. i & 
NO “EXTRA” EXPENSES — Unlike conven 
tional windows, panels of PC Functional 
Glass Blocks seldom if ever need expen 
sive shades, blinds or louvres 

NO DIRT INFILTRATION — A glass block 
panel is on integral part of your building 
wall. Tight mortar joints seal out mois ‘ 
ture, dirt. Festt FE cnc vceesecenescsigesece 
LESS OUTSIDE NOISE —PC Glass Blocks MMT Ta 

are hollow. The dead air spaces reduce 

sound transmission. Address ... 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


(] Advise nearest source of supply 














Motor Repairman 
Recommends KLIXON Protectors 


For Burnout Protection 


STEELTON, PA.: Wayne L. Beane, Secretary 
of the Electric Service & Machine Company, 
has worked on hundreds of motors through 
the years. He knows from experience how 
KLIXON Inherent Overheat Protectors pre- 
vent motor burnouts. 
“We've found that those motors equipped 
with Spencer Klixon Overload Protectors 
come in for repairs less frequently, an 
with less repairs required. We recommend 
their use.” 
The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built 
into the motor by the motor manufacturer. In 
such equipment as refrig- 
erators, oil burners, wash- 
ing machines, etc., they 
keep motors working by 
preventing burnouts. If 
you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 
duced service calls and 
minimized repairs and re- 
placements, it will pay you 
well to ask for equipment 
with KLIXON Protectors. 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT 
Div. of Metals & Controls Corp, 
2612 FOREST STREET 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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GOES PLACES IN NARROW SPACES 


Revolvator Go-Getter Powered Hand Truck 
permits maximum use of storage or produc- 
tive areas. The compact model shown above 
is a Hi-Straddie Lift with fingertip control— 
fully automatic 200° turning arc—slight op- 
erator training. Let us know your problem 
and we'll help you solve it. 


——E 


Write or Phone 
oar , : mgr ee. 


REVOLVATOR CO. _— 


8711 Tonnele Avenue, North Bergen, N. J. STEAM LOCOMOTIVES keep on working for the Frisco railroad even after they 
UNion 3-8120 ; are put out to pasture. Set up in parks, as here in Amory, Miss., they win friends. 
82 BUSINESS WEEK © Dec. 5, 1953 





PRESENTATION of old 1529 locomotive to Amory brought out a crowd of 3,500. 


That's how... 


lron Horse Pulls Publicity 


If you want to make a bunch of mop 
pets happy, give them a locomotive— 
and not the toy kind that scoots around 
the Christmas tree. Give a real, full- 
sized, retired steam engine. 

That's the thinking behind the pub 
lic relations program of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco RR (called the Frisco 
despite the fact that its right-of-way 
falls short of San Francisco by about 
1,300 mi.). 

Vhis month the Frisco is giving away 
its fifth locomotive in a year. ‘The en- 
gine will be placed in Grant Beach Park, 
Springficld, Mo., for children to climb 
on, for adults to inspect—and for every- 
one to connect, in his mind, with the 
St. Louis-San Francisco RR. Other 
pastured locomotives have been donated 
to the citizens of Birmingham, Mem 
phis, Kansas City, and, just a few weeks 
ago, Amory, Miss. (pictures). A sixth 
engine has been accepted by ‘Tulsa, 
Okla. 

The Frisco isn’t giving away its re 
tired steam engines just for the laughs. 
It’s plainly a program to keep the 
Frisco name before the public. As one 
of the railroad’s officials put it: “The 
war boom days are over, and we've got 
to scratch for all the business we can 
get. This is one method of keeping the 
interest in railroads alive.” 
¢ It’s Costly—The program runs into 
considerable money. Each of the loco 
motives has a scrap value of about $15,- 
000—which is never realized when one 
of the stilled behemoths takes its place 
in a park alongside Jeff Davis’ statue. 
Furthermore, it costs the road from 
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$7,000 to $10,000 to get an engine 
into a park, an engincering feat in it- 
self. ‘The engine now being set up in 
Springfield weighs 820,000 Ib. It took 
a crew of 23 men an entire week to 
transport it across the city to the park. 
To perform the trick, the engine was 
operated with compressed air and rolled 
on short sections of track. Derricks 
picked up the track behind the engine 
and relaid it in front. ‘This particular 
engine is only 10 years old, cost $198,- 
000 when new. 

he Frisco also picks up the tab for 
the maintenance. This can be a big 
item. In Birmingham, for instance, 
vandals and souvenir seekers did $5,000 
damage to the locomotive. Now the 
l'risco builds fences around the en- 
gines; the gates are open only when 
park guards are on duty. But damage 
from vandalism isn’t the only mainte- 
nance problem. A Frisco official says: 
“We learned, too, how fast the engines 
can deteriorate in the weather; we've 
had to repaint the ones at Birmingham 
and Memphis, already.” 

The Frisco’s public relations program 
fits in well with its dieselization pro- 
gram. The road began scrapping its 
steam equipment in a big way in 1947. 
Now the system is completely on oil, 
with some 417 diesel engines in opera- 
tion. These diesels have replaced more 
than twice that number of stcam en- 
gines. The Frisco is keeping 45 steam 
engines in case of a national emergency, 
and is scrapping the balance, except 
those that are given to cities that want 
them. 





Duplicating 
magic 
with the new 
GESTETNER 
260 


Clean, simple, fully 
automatic .. . that’s 
Continumatic Inking! 
Nothing like it in any other dupli- 
cator! Your operator merely clips 
a tube of paste ink in the machine, 
sets the ink-density selector, dials 
the number of copies desired, and 
the Gestetner does the rest 

quickly, quietly, cleanly 





Cuts in half the 


cost of letters, forms, 
reports! 


You'll be delighted at the number 
of jobs the Gestetner can take over, 
the money and time it can save. 
New electronic stenciling makes it 
possible to reproduce almost any- 
thing you wish... in any of a 
dozen attractive colors. Yet, with 
all its advantages, the Gestetner 
260 costs no more than conven- 
tional equipment — why not get the 
details today? Use the handy cou- 
pon below. 


Gaileliur 


PARTS ANG SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 


@eeeoeeseeoeee@2es?2€e@em6-8ehmUcOmUC TChUC MHC W]mhC<C| 
Gestetner Duplicator Corp., Dept. 20 

50 McLean Ave., Yonkers 5, N. ¥ 

For full details, actual duplicated samples and the 
name of your nearest distributor, fill in and mail the 
coupon today 


Name 





Company 


Address 








City, Zone, State 








Look What's New In 


Anaconda develops a new and less costly way to install 
heating ... IS mining greater tonnage in new copper 
makes a more dependable cable to bring electricity into 
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+ radiant panel 
| project...and 
} your home. 
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BIG DAY FOR NEW COPPER PROJECT. The Kelley which ore is discharged into 55-ton cars for 
Mine Shaft in Butte, Montana, now sinks 2182 the trip to the smelter. From a modest 600 
feet into the “richest hill on earth.’’ Up this tons of ore a day when operations began 18 
shaft, ore is now being hoisted at the rate of months ago, Anaconda’s Greater Butte Project 
12,000 tons a day! Shown here in the photo- now makes a major contribution to U.S, 
graph are gigantic bins at the mine-head, from copper production. 


“€ REVOLUTION IN PIPING FOR RA- 
DIANT HEAT. How easy can a tough 
job get? PG’s®—short for Panel 
Grids—were designed especially for 
radiant panel heating systems. The 
American Brass Company, an 
Anaconda subsidiary and a leading 
supplier of copper tube to the na- 
tion’s homes, farms and industries, 
devised a means of pre-forming panel 
grids from copper tube, conveni- 
ently sized and packaged, ready for 
installation. Up to now, the work of 
forming the panel grids on the job 
was laborious and time-consuming 
—and costly. Now with new ' 

Anaconda PG’s, radiant pane! heat- WHEN IS A HOUSE READY FOR LIVING? Not before vour elec 

ing installations are more practical tric company connects it to the power line. To make thi 

and economical than ever—in rust- pole-to-meter service more dependable, Anaconda Wire & 

free copper. Cable Company developed a new and better “‘service-entrance 
cable called Silvaline. It is easier to install, has built-in weather 
protection, doesn’t have to run in a conduit down the side of 
your house. Paint it to match your color scheme, or use with 
natural, silvery, weather-lasting finish. 


HESE are typical examples of — and copper-nickel alloy tubes for ships 
how Anaconda and its manu- and power plants. 
facturing subsidiaries constantly Each Anaconda subsidiary is a 
seek new and better ways of doing leader in its field. And—as part of a 
things. The products they make are fully integrated business enterprise 
as varied as brass pins for radio working with many metals—each is 
tubes, copper and aluminum wire better able to serve you .. . toda) 


and cable for all electrical uses, and tomorrow. 66A 


ANACONDA 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, vanadium, selenium, 
manganese ore, ferromanganese and superphosphate 

MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze and other 
copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stampings, 


extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. “amaconoa” 08 A ReeeTERte TaADanane 





Know what a Mechanical Rectifier is? 


Not many do. It’s a recent innovation. Yet the 
Mechanical Rectifier is bringing about just as sweeping 
changes in the field of direct current power—as the jet is 
in aviation. 


Revolutionary in design, this rectifier converts alter- 
nating current to direct current mechanically! Perfectly 
synchronized silver contacts, opening and closing at high 
speed, chop the “back and forth’? AC waves in two- 
send both halves traveling in the same direction. AC is 
converted to DC at an unprecedented 96-97%, over- 
all efficiency! 


Wherever DC is used—in electrochemical processing, 
metal refining, for powering motors—manufacturers are 
realizing substantial savings with the high-efficiency 
Mechanical Rectifier, introduced in this country and 
perfected by I-T-E. 


I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
manufacturers for industry 


circuit breakers « metal-enclosed switchgear 
power switching equipment + mechanical rectifiers 
electronic components « specialized metal fabrications 


i-T-E CiR¢ AKER CO. Philadelphia 30, Pa. 





Gift or Pay? 


Union demands that 
Richfield Oil bargain over its 
offer to help employees buy 
company stock. 


The idea of giving nployees a 
chance to buy company stock through 
payroll deduction plans has become in 
creasingly popular in the past few veat 
—especially in the oil industry (BW 
Mar.28’53,p1 30). 

Through such plan management 
hopes to (1) guard the employees’ r 
tirement savings against inflation, and 
(2) give workers a personal stake in the 
business. 

Unions generally have been non 
committal on the idea. But next week 
Richfield Oil Corp. and the Oil Work 
ers International Union (CIO) appear 
at a formal hearing before the National 
Labor Relations Board in Los Angeles 
to determine whether a mpany can 
establish such a plan—without bargain 
ing with the union. 
¢ Complaint—The issue came up earlict 
this vear when the OWIU complained 
to the Labor Board that Richfield r 
fused to bargain with it on the stock 
purchase plan. The union based it 
complaint on the argument that pr 
vious board rulings had held that any 
remuncration in wages or kind that rc 
sult from the employer-employee rela 
tionship falls under NLRB jurisdiction 
The principal cases cited involved 
NLRB rulings against employers who 
had unilaterally changed pension plans 
when they had union contracts 

Richfield’s plan went into effect July 
1. It is similar to most others in the 
oil industry. Employees can save up 
to 5% of their monthly pay by putting 
it in a trust fund. Then the company 
kicks in 50% to 75% of the emplovec 
contribution, depending on the profit 
picture. The entire amount is then in 
vested in Richfield stock. 

Variations among other companies 
include diversification of investment in 
stocks or government bonds, a choice 
of investment by employees, larger con 
tributions by the company. In Standard 
Oil of California’s plan, the company 
this year contributed almost $2 for 
every $1 saved by the employe« 
¢ Discussions—Other companies in thi 
Los Angeles region have talked over the 
plans with the union before installing 
them. These include the Texas Co., 
General Petroleum Co., and Standard 
Oil. In February, Sinclair Oil Co., 
which owns about 30% of Richfield 
stock, made a nationwide agreement 
with the OWIU on a stock savings 
plan. 

In general, OWIU looks favorably 
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TWEEN 2OF THES 
CET! E NATION 


unlimited opportunity 
for YOUR NEW PLANT LOCATION 


Outstate Michigan lies between Detroit and Chicago, two of the 
eight “A” markets of the United States. (An “A” market is a city 
which, with its suburbs, contains more than 2,000,000 people.) 
In a five-state area centering around Chicago and Detroit live 
more than 20% of the nation’s people. 
More than 22% of the retail sales of the United States are made BEFORE YOU DECIDE 
in these five states.* ON ANY LOCATION... 
So situated, and with the greatest fresh water supply in the GET THE FACTS ABOUT 
world, Outstate Michigan is Production Land ... Market Land... OUTSTATE MICHIGAN 
and Vacation Land, all in one. 
And it has the know-how and the skilled labor to meet your 
specific manufacturing needs. 











Write for FREE DATA 
covering specific locations 


*This area covers Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and Wisconsin. It doesn’t include the vast 
Canadian market that lies directly to the east of Michigan. 


Statistics from “Population and /ts Distribution,” published by J. Walter Thompson Compony. 


rcousruacsevacrncse' ser, CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 






























































































Hartmann-Sanders Co. 

















Weldwood’s simple interlocking 
feature makes rearrangement 
possible on a week end or overnight 


There is nothing that matches the 
warmth and beauty of real hardwood 
partition panels. When this natural 
beauty is combined with /ow cost mova- 
bility it's a combination that is hard 
to beat. Handsome birch is standard; 
any wood is available on order. 

FOR OFFICES ON THE MOVE. Unique 
metal keys which lock the panels to- 
gether make it a simple matter to re- 
arrange them. There are no screws. 
Snap-on matching post cap between 
panels hides telephone and electric 
cables. 

TYPES OF PANELS include cornice and 
ceiling height, glazed and low railings. 
Door and wall panels may be inter- 
changed without disturbing adjoining 
panels. Available in standard sizes. 
NOISE BARRIER. The panels contain 
the same fire-resistant mineral core 














































































































































® 
Weldweood 


MOVABLE PARTITIONS 
A product of 
UNITED STATES 
PLYWOOD CORPORATION 






























The offices of Admiral Radio and Television Corporation, Chicago, 
Wl. Birch Weldwood Movable Partitions make them an inviting 
place to work. Designer: Harper Richards. Distributor: 





lush movable partitions 
with the heauty of real wood 


which is used in Weldwood Fire Doors, 
providing a noise barrier twice as effec- 
tive as a 2 x 4 partition with metal 
lath, plastered both sides. 
GUARANTEE: Weldwood Partition 
Panels are guaranteed for the life of 
the installation! 

Further information is available at 
United States Plywood or U.S.-Mengel 
Plywood distributing units located in 
60 principal cities, or mail coupon. 





\lustration shows how metal keys 
slip into keyways to lock panel. 
Opening in key provides hidden 
space for B X cable. Spring clip 
on post cap snaps on, closing 
space between panels. 











Cutaway view of floor base > 
assembly. Two leveling bolts per r 
panel make adjustments easy. 





! 

! 

: United States Plywood Corporation 

1 Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th Street 

1 New York 36, N. Y. BW-12-5-53 
Please send mo free literature on Weldwood Mov- 
able Partitions and names of neorest distributors. (1) 
Literature on Weldwood Fire and 
Stay-Strate® Doors. C) 
NOME. co cccccccscccccccescececceceseeeess 
PBDI s oc ccccesccccciseccescoeeccccecccs 
Gk kde sevcenedcseses Bs csicvewe 








on the stock purchase idea But 
it is miffed—henee the NLRB fignt— 
that Richfield wouldn't talk when it 
suggested that the company’s plan 
didn’t match up to others in the in- 
dustry and then suggested some 
changes. 

OW IU insists that th 
contribution to the fund 
compensation and therefore 
¢ Interference?—Rich field 
set forth in a “background m 
press.” The company sa‘ 

“There is a difference between this 
voluntary offer by the company to help 
employees purchase stock and the posi- 
tion of the union that it has the right 
to bargain over or make demands con- 
cerning the acquisition of stock by em- 
ployees.” 

Richfield adds that if the company 
is forced to bargain, then it “follows 
that bargaining on such matters as how 
emplovee-owned stock should be voted 
could also be forced. This, in effect, 
would amount to seating union repre- 
sentatives on both sides of the bargain- 
ing table.” 

The union denies there is any- danger 
of this. It claims the question never 
has come up with the other oil com- 
panics. 


ympany’s 
definitely 
vargainable. 


position 1S 
mo to the 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Interlocking issue: It was revealed last 
week that Sidney J. Weinberg, partner 
in Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York 
{nvestment banking house, resigned 
several months ago from the board of 
Sears, Roebuck, but has retained his 
seat on the B. F’. Goodrich board. In 
August, a federal court ruled that Sears, 
Roebuck and Goodrich are competitors, 
although there was no charge that any 
attempt had been made to stifle com- 
petition. 


Twenty top companies—including Re 
public Steel, Ford, Standard Oil (Ohio), 
and du Pont—are helping the Ohio 
Forestry Assn. raise a $100,000 one 
year fund to help fight the acute water 
shortage in Ohio. Proposed methods 
of attack: better agricultural practices 
and control of stream pollution 





Testing employees before hiring or pro- 
moting them is the subject of an exten- 
sive report released by the Office Ex- 
ecutives Assn. of New York Che re- 
port is based on a survey of the testing 


experiences of 300 New York 
in a great variety of field You can 
get the report by writing the associa- 
tion, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
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Most Dependable Power 
Lowest Over-all Cost 


...here’s why you get both with an KI ) S( YN battery 


—With its steel positive 
plate, steel negative plate, steel cell container 
an Eptson can take the toughest abuse. Many 
have fallen off loading docks and yet gone right 
back into service. 


— Accidental shorting, 
over-charging, reverse-charging won't hurt an 
Epison. It does not require critical regulation 
of rate or length of charge. Motor generators, 
rectifiers or d-c shop lines are all satisfactory 


sources of charging power. 


—Only six to seven hours are 
required for completely recharging an Eptson, 
Thus you can easily recharge three Eptson 
batteries from one circuit in one 24-hour period, 


Most Dependable Power—Lowest Over-all Cost 
«++ you get both with an EDISON 


EDISON ALSO MAKES THE FAMOUS 


**v.P.°° 


—Many users report 
Episons give 2 to 3 times longer life than other 
types of batteries. 


—That longer Epison life— 
2 to 3 times—-has a dollar and cents value. For 
instance, depreciation charges are less each 
year. In addition to the fact that it is the most 
dependable battery you can buy, it has the 
lowest ultimate cost because of longer life, less 
maintenance, less downtime. Ask for Bulletins 
SB 2039 and SB 3808. Your Edison field engi- 
neer will show 
you how you can 
save money with 
an Epson, 


EDISON 


Nickel + Tron + 
STORAGE 


tlkaline 
BATTERIES 


Edison Storanc Battery Division of 


Thoma: A. Edison incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 


VOICEWRITER AND THE TELEVOICE SYSTEM 








ENTERTAINMENT 


\HH RES HD) peMIT 6 
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The SOLID 
GOLD CADILLAC 


Ce al 


LORING SMITH 





Broadway, 53-54: a Dearth of Musicals 


The Broadway theater had good rea- ating costs, already high and climbing It was a vicious cir 
son to be unhappy about its 1952-1953 steadily, were frightening capital away Broadway executives sa 
season (BW—Jul.4'53,p32). Losses were hat meant fewer shows. ‘That, in turn, of money and _ talent 
heavy—$2.7-million as of June—but that was forcing bright young talents into theater up 


was not the only cause for glumness other media—television, for instance— Ihere’s nothing about t 3-1954 
As Broadway's experts viewed the tragic where the money was. Hence, what season, now under way, t Broad 
scene, it seemed to them that things _ little money there was on Broadway had way revise this forecast. 1 theater 


could get only worse, not better. Oper less good material to work with is now suffering from the Iments. 


4 
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Money 


e Menu—Much of the fare now 
offered on Broadway 
overs from previous seasons. 


and 


being 
consists of hold 
Three new 
comedies and one new drama_ have 
carmed roses from the critics. Onc 
comedy has carned onions. ‘There arc 
no big new musical shows 


The lack of musicals, 


new 


men in the 
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Sperm pres : “yelinacs c Hot me 


LPONARD BERNSTEIN 


CORDES. ADOLPH GREEN 


RNOGERS * 
HAMMERSTEIN S 
ME AND JULIET 


is the saddest fact 
if all. Musicals are Broadway's bread 
and butter. Generally speaking, they 
draw the biggest crowds, make the long 
est runs, earn the most money. More 
than that, they usually employ the most 
people; big casts and extravagant pro- 
ductions mean jobs for hundreds of 
actors, singers, musicians, stage tech 
nicians, and others of Broadway’s tal 
ent, labor, and technical pool 

Without musicals, Broadway is in 


trade will tell vou, 





When you need 


water you need 


Fs 


Layne service covers 
everything needed for an 
economical water supply 


In industry, 
systems are often a necessity, the de 
pendability of Layne Wells 
has been proven over and over. Thi: 
dependability is linked to Layne’ 
policy of undivided responsibility in 
designing and 
water supply systems. Layne does the 
whole job from exploratory 
to installation of pumps and continu 


where independent wate 


and Pump 


constructing comple t 


surveys 


ous maintenance service 

What ver 
lem or needs, L 
experience 
to you. Consult 
Associate Company or write 


your water 


upply prob 
ayne’ vorld-wide 


can be of valuable service 


your nearest Layne 


LAYNE & BOWLER 
Me mphis 8, Tenn 


INC., 


WaTER ¥ WELLS 


VERTICAL TURBINE 
PUMPS 


Water Treatment 


Layne Associate Compan 
Throughout The World 
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*,..0on the road things are 
less encouraging .. .” 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY = A GREAT NAME IN COMMUNICATIONS 


ENTERTAINMENT starts on p. 90 


bad shape economically Sooner or 
later, this puts it in trouble artistically 
as well. At least one promising young 
actor last week, utterly discouraged, de- 
cided his future lay elsewhere; he en- 
rolled in a commercial art course. 
Writers and composers are moving out, 
too. Men in the business say you can 
count on your fingers the number of 
teams left on Broadway that are capable 
of turning out workmanlike musical 
shows. 
e The Road—On what the trade calls 
the road—that is, cities other than New 
York—things are even less encouraging. 
It used to be true that the road made 
as much moncy as the Main Stem, or 
more. Now, the road makes a good deal 
less. This season, the road offers fewer 
musicals and plays than New York 
Typical of the road’s troubles is the 
story of the Astor Theater in Syracuse, 
N.Y. It opened as a legitimate theater 
this fall, with seats priced is |e is 60¢. 
The idea was to offer the public top- 
notch theatrical entertainment at prices 
P-A-X d e competitive with movics Included in 
oes f iS = the theater’s list of coming attractions 


were many top Broadway shows and 


and saves money too! "a weeks ago, the theater closed. 


Said its managers: “We have given you 
the best plays and players available, and 
A man doesn’t make any money for you when have done everything we can to bring 
he's walking or waiting to talk with someone — 2 Svracuse a theater season of its own. 
in another department—be it the next office “4 ‘s ae Unfortunately . . . our audi nces have 
or the far end of the plant. s t simply not been large cnough.’ 

A P-A-X Business Telephone System will Part of the trouble could be blamed 


. ‘ wal . . 
stop this waste—keep employees at their posts TELEPHONE ot on an accusation by several Syracuse 


—working! creas ge groups that the theater had played into 


Anyone in your organization can dial inside y the hands of Communist interests. 
» tata Specifically, these groups objected to 
pax is a system of “inside” telephones, Albert Dekker, whom the theater had 


separate from the public telephones, booked for the lead in th lay Born 
and owned by the user Yesterday. Dekker, it was alleged, had 
PAX is completely automatic and estab- prev iously acted for leftwing o1 gani- 
own automatic telephone service. lishes all “inside” calls, within sec- zations. The theater repla | him be- 
P-A-X is automatic (dial) telephone equip- onds, at any time! fore he made his initial appearance, but 
ment of the highest commercial grade—ex Pax saves on public telephones and the damage was done, \ccording to 
actly as used by public telephone companies switchboard—permits marked econ- the theater’s managers, “an organized 
Its cost is so low you can provide P-A-X tele- omies in rented equipment. group unknown to us circulated anon 
phone s throughout your organization—for con Pax is manufactured by the originator mous letters acc using us of being lax in 
venient, time-saving service to everyone. For of the automatic telephone. the choice of performers.” 
a detailed report of P-A-X savings in a typical pax telephones and switchboards are But the managers hasten t Id that 


— 


es 


= 
a page 


we 





—_— 


calls through this company-owned telephone 
system—and reach anyone else, without 
squandering time in the process. The em- 
ployees at ‘both ends’’ will save time, errors 
and energy as they speed up routines via their 


industry, call or write Automatic Electric identical in quality with your public there re “other factors’ 
Sales Corporation (HAymarket 1-44300), 1033 telephone equipment. theater's failure. One factor 
W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois been plain lack of interest 

| of the public While th 


dving, movie houses in § 








Please send me more information: establishing new records. ‘T two mo 


Pe . 
business Saas tion pictures From Here to Eternity 
i me ] 
“ < telephone and ‘The Robe went into ext d run 
systems Fem the longest in the city’s histor 


f Address - = Tickets— Qo <} , OU 

AUTOMATIC ne ELECTRIC es e lickets Among the 1 } vy on 
u Da a Te Tae Broadway’s list there ar ral—in- 

cluding a big proportion of holdovers 
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This shirt 


Was worn a year before it was made 


* WAY a synthetic fibers’ 
manufacturer can find out 
how new ly developed fibers will 
wear in fabric form...if they will 
launder well, shrink or fade...is 
to make up finished garments, such 
as shirts. and actually have people 
“wear them out.” 

But this much testing is costly, 
time consuming, and may place 
the manufacturer at a competitive 
disadvantage time-wise. Such was 
the case at the Chemstrand Corpo- 
ration. manufacturer of Acrilan® 
(Acrylic Fiber) and a leading 
producer of synthetic textile fibers. 

‘To solve this problem, techni- 
cians of the Chemstrand Corpora- 
tion turned to NORELCO electronic 
equipment, designed and engi- 
neered by North American Philips, 
as have many companies faced 
with problems of research, mate- 
rials analysis and product control, 


Ore 


Serving Science 


and Industry 


NORELCO X-ray Diffraction is the answer 
The wearing qualities of any fabric 
depend on the physical properties 
of its fibers. The physical proper- 
ties. in turn, are determined by 
the atomic, molecular and micellar 
structure of these fibers. It was 
possible by using non-destructive 
NoreLco X-ray Diffraction equip- 
ment to make an atomic analysis 
of the fiber structure, and for the 
Chemstrand Corporation to get 
complete wearing quality infor- 
mation about the product in min- 
utes instead of months. 


NORELCO serves science and industry 
This is but one of the advanced 
contributions made by North 
American Philips to diverse fields 
of science and industry. The same 
creative engineering, ingenuity of 
design and extreme precision in 
manufacture that characterizes 
NoRELCO X-ray Diffraction equip- 
ment are found in every product 
bearing the NoreELCO name. The 
adaptability and flexibility of 
North American Philips’ products 
can serve your industry well, 


Precision products of the North 
American Philips Company 
include: Industrial Radiographic 
Equipment, Electron Microscopes, 
Research and Control Instruments, 
Metallurgical Products and Dia- 
mond Dies. Electronic Tubes, Pre 
cision Timing Motors and Tin ing 
Dev ices, 

Non-destructive NORELCO X-ray 
Diffraction and Spectrographic 
equipment can aid your organi 
zation. The technical staff of North 
American Philips Application 
Laboratories is available for free 
consultation, Write also for book 
let “Three Powerful X-ray Tools.” 


Many Users, Many Uses 


Bulova Watch Company, Inc. * Bureau of 
Mines, Dept. of the Interior, Boulder City 
Nevada ¢* Centralab, Division of Globx 
Union, Inc. * Chicago Vitreous Enamel 
Product Co. * Colgate-Paimolive-Peet Co 
* Hercules Powder Company * Instituto de 
Oleos, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil! * Oberlin 
College * Packard Motor Car Co * Rohm 
& Haas Company * John G. Stein & Co Ltd 
Bonnybridge, Scotland * Union Oil Com 
pany of California * University of Oregon 


NORTH AMERICAN 


Bil | [LU r ree INC, 





© Dept. B-5 — 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y 


In Canada: Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd, 11 


19 Brenteliffe Road, Leaside, Toront 





a \hand 
to help you cut costs! 


_— = 


; 


Small Wonder! ‘Vhat’s MITI-MITE! And that’s why so many 
plants are signing up this pint-sized powerhouse as the new star on the 
cost-cutting team. It’s doing more things 


cost. Whether it) is 
handling scrap, stacking, lifting 


more quickly at 
for loading and unloading freight cars or trucks, 
, digging, erecting — MITI-MITE is ready 


lower 
at a moment's notice. 


MITI- MITE 
is a new idea 
struction 


is more than a new truck crane. It 
with simpler design, more rugged con- 
Its powerbox transmission lets it work for 
months on end without attention. Thrifty? You change 
oil only once a year, on the average. And years hence, 
when you have written off the modest investment, MITI- 
MITE will still be paying you real dividends. It’s built 
to last! . another example of the way P&H is help- 


ing industry cut its costs. Let MITI-MITE give you 
a hand! 


HARNISCHFEGER 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
TRUCK CRANES DIESEL 
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how you can benefit 
by JESSOP’S great 
product variety 


Hopes for the future notwithstanding, 
Jessop lays no claim to being the largest 
specialty steel maker in America, but care- 
ful check shows it to be the most diversi- 
fied. We produce the greatest variety of 
special steel products, shapes and sizes 
available anywhere. There's a profit story 
in this for Jessop and for you, too. We 
profit by spreading ourselves across a 
greater segment of industry. Like a mod- 
ern investment trust we avoid the ups and 
downs of vertical markets. Our current 
sales success proves the point. You can 
profit if you come to Jessop for more of 
your requirements and obtain the service 





and delivery advantages that single-source 


purchasing affords, What's more, 
you'll enjoy doing business with 
the Jessop team . . . aggressive 
men eager to earn their salt by 
helping you in your business. 
Check the list on this page and 
pick more products to buy from 
Jessop. You'll be glad you did. 














—that the critics say you shouldn’t miss. 
One of the parodoxes of the present 
situation on Broadway is that you may 
have trouble getting tickets. 

Getting into the show vou want to 
see can be simple or complicated, de- 
pending on your circumstances and on 
how choosy you are. Residents of the 
New York area, or visitors with time 
on their hands, can try getting tickets 
at the boxoffice. Most resident busi- 
nessmen, though, deal through ticket 
brokers—of which there are several 
dozen. Legal brokerage charge is $1 
per ticket, though the price can go a 
lot higher on short-notice purchases 
for new hits. 

If you're from out of town, you can 
choose among several avenues of ap- 
proach. Your New York business con- 
nections may take care of you; most 
New York companies are accustomed 
to handling theater ticket orders for 
out-of-town clicnts. Or you may place 
your order through your local bank. 

If neither of these avenucs is open 
to you, order from a New York broker 
by mail, telegram, or telephone. New 
York Telephone Co.’s Red Book—vour 
company may have one filed away 
somewhere—carries a complete list of 
ticket brokers. Still another approach: 
Order directly, by mail, from the the- 
ater. Mail orders should contain a 
check for the tickets and a stamped, 
self-addressed cnvelope, and should 
specify at least two preferred dates 

Tickets are likely to be scarcest on 
Friday and Saturday nights and on holi- 
day eves. Also, certain periods in the 
season are tighter than others; it’s wise 
to keep all these factors in mind when 
ordering tickets. from now until Christ- 
mas Eve, tickets will be casy to get. 
hen, for a week, they'll be hard to 
get; the Christmas-New Year holidays 
are the peak theater-going period of 
the year. ‘The week immediately after- 
ward is slack. Then there’s a boom 
period that reaches its peak over Easter. 
Business gradually tapers off after that, 
hits bottom in carly summer. 


I. The Musicals 


Here's a roundup of Broadway’s mu- 
sical offerings, along with the ticket 
situation for cach. Prices quoted are 
top prices, and include tax. First, the 
holdovers, in alphabetical order 

Can-Can, Shubert Theater, $7.20. 
Parisian story by Abe Burrows, music 
by Cole Porter, spectacular dancing 
staged by Michael Kidd; held over from 
late last spring. Weck-night tickets 
available from theater for late January, 
ridav and Saturday night scats for late 
March and carly April. From brokers, 
on about a week's notice. 

The King and I, St. James, $7.20. 
Richard Rodgers-Oscar Hammerstein 
hit—a long-time holdover—based on 
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Cost-cutting trick: 
How to make varnish vanish 


the problowy here was to remove varnish impregnation from rheostat con- 


tacts without damaging the insulation base. 


The brushes formerly used had to be removed and sharpened after running 
only 10 pieces. The Osborn Brush shown in the picture has already finished 2400 
pieces...and is still going strong! 

There’s an interesting profit story here: less downtime for brush-changing, 
higher production and, of course, much lower brush cost due to a far greater 
service life. 

There’s an Osborn Brush that can doa similar money-saving job for your man- 
ufacturing operations, too, whatever you produce. Why not call in an Osborn 
Brush Analyst to check over your operations and make suggestions for improy 
ing cleaning, finishing and deburring. Or write The Osborn Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dept. A-26, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


FREE: New booklet on deburring with Osborn Power Brushing. Write for your copy. 


Osbou Brus 


OSBORN BRUSHING METHODS e¢ 
BRUSHING MACHINES eo 


POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES 
FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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AMERICA’S NO. 1 
S740 


fd 
DICTA TION SYSTEM 


Telarity 


SCRIBE introduces vivid, profes- 
sional quality recording with mag- 
netic tape. Your secretary hears 
every syllable as you said it, avoids 
costly, time-consuming errors. 


efficiene 


% SCRIBE provides one-lever, finger 
\ cy tip control... snap-on tape ma- 
7 \ Co™ gazine... “error-free” dictation 
«> , 
L rT ‘ 
—S ... for unmatched simplicity of 
operation 


CCONnO! 


One scribe magazine of tape is 
¢ good for years and years of nor- 
mal use. Old messages are erased 
as new ones are dictated. No re- 
surfacing, virtually no costly re- 
placements 


VePrsSall 


scribe takes your letters and + 
memos...records phone calls and 
conferences... goes on trips with 
you for time saving dictation en 
route 


GET THE FACTS ON 





clip coupon to card or letterhead. 


SCRIBE CORPORATION Dept. B12 

2835 N. Kedzie Avenve ®@ Chicago 18, Ii. 
! Please send booklet on Scribe tape dicta- 
| tion (no obligation, of course). 


SIGNED —_ -_ 


' 








Margaret Landon’s book, Anna and the 
King of Siam. Yul Brynner plays the 
oriental emperor. ‘Tickets for all per- 
formances available on short notice. 

Me and Juliet, Majestic, $7.20. 
Rodgers-Hammerstein show held over 
from last spring. Backstage story with 
Isabel Bigley, Joan McCracken, and 
lesser-known actors, Boxoffice has weck- 
night tickets for mid-December, weck- 
end tickets for a week or so later. 
Brokers need only short notice. 

South Pacific, Broadway, $6 lriday 
and Saturday nights, $4.80 week nights. 
Hardy Rodgers-Hammerstein perennial 
from 1948-1949 season, starring Martha 
Wright and George Britton. ‘Tickets 
for all performances on short notice. 

Wonderful Town, Winter Garden, 
$7.20. Musical version of the comedy 
My Sister Eileen, held over from I’eb- 
ruary; stars Rosalind Russell of the 
movics. Boxoffice has weck-night tickets 
for mid-December, weekend tickets for 
late December. Brokers need one or 
two wecks’ notice. 
¢ To Come—Musicals scheduled to hit 
the boards in the near future: 

Kismet, Ziegfeld, $7.20; due Dec. 3. 


An operetta based on an old romantic 


drama; Russian composer Alexander 
Borodin’s music specially arranged. Cast 
includes Alfred Drake and Doretta 


Morrow. 

John Murray Anderson’s Almanac, 
Imperial, $7.20; due Dec. 10. Revue 
featuring British comedienne Hermione 
Gingold and film comic Billy de Wolf. 

By the Beautiful Sea, theater unspeci- 
fied, $7.20; due Feb. 24. Musical 
comedy set in turn-of-the-century Coney 
Island, starring Shirley Booth. 

The Girl in Pink Tights, Hellinger, 
$7.20; due eb. 25. Musical comedy 
starring French ballerina Renee Jean- 
maire, with songs by the late Sigmund 
Romberg and dances staged by Agnes 


De Mille. 


ll. The Plays 


Here are the 
musical hits: 

Kind Sir, Alvin; $6 Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday nights; $4.80 week nights 
(no performances on Mondays). An 
advance scllout because of its stars 
Mary Martin and Charles Bover—this 
comedy later received sneecrs of con- 
tempt from the critics. Boxoffice has a 
few seats for the pre-Christmas week; 
none thereafter until late February. 
Brokers will not have allotments until 
that time. 

Sabrina Fair, National, $6 Friday and 
Saturday nights, $4.80 week nights. A 
romantic comedy; critics call it “slight 
but slick.”” Stars Margaret Sullavan and 
Joseph Cotten. Show is sold out to 
theater partics into mid-January; box- 
office has a few tickets for weck nights 
in late January and weekends in mid- 


season’s new non- 


These hands deserve protection 


Give them the best... 


JOMAC WORK GLOVES 


Your workers’ hands can’t be replaced— 
they deserve the best protection. Jomac 
Work Gloves—with the twisted loop con- 
struction—give it. They cushion the hands 
against injuries from rough surfaces, sharp 
edges, and bruising shocks—keep men on 
the job, and production rolling. They are 
washable and reversible. Send for our cata- 
log. Ask about a trial order. C. WALKER 
Jones Co., Philadelphia 38, Pa. Plants in 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, Ind. 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 
outwear ordinary gloves by 700% 






alesinen 
can go tarther, faster 


with a Rented Car 

















NATIONAL 3 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 














To get around 
town and out to 
suburban indus- 
trial areas easier 
and quicker, reserve 
a clean, easy-driving, 
late model car at your 
destination from any 
NATIONAL member. 
Look in the yellow pages 
of the 'phone directory. 
For a Nationa! ( 
Card, write 
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NATIONAL 
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CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 





1209 WASHINGTON «+ ST LOUIS 3 MO 
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February. Brokers may have a tew seats 
on party-booked nights, but won't have 
an adequate supply until January. 

The Solid Id Cadillac—(BW— 
Nov.14'53,p128), Belasco, $6 week- 
ends, $4.80 week nights. Josephine 
Hull plays a venerable minority stock- 
holder who bends a giant corporation 
to her will. Boxoffice tickets after Jan. 4 
for either week nights or weekends; 
few broker allotments og after the 
end of party aa Dec. 

Tea and Sympathy, era $6 
and $4.80. Deborah Kerr stars in a 
tense drama of a schoolmastcr’s wife 
who befriends a student unjustly ac- 
cused of homosexual tendencies. Box- 
office tickets for week nights in early 
March, weekends in late March. Tickets 
from brokers on two wecks’ notice. 

The Teahouse of the August Moon, 
Martin Beck, $6 and $4.80. A thought- 
ful comedy based on Vern Sneider’s 
novel of occupation forces on Okinawa. 
David Wayne and John Forsythe are 
co-stars. Boxoffice has seats for mid- 
February week nights and late March 
weekends; broker allotments start in 
mid-December. 
¢ Still Running—Holdovers from _pre- 
vious seasons include: 

Dial M for Murder; Plymouth until 
Jan. 16, Booth until Feb. 6; $4.80 top. 
Maurice Evans stars in a story of crime 
and detection. Tickets at the boxoffice 
for nearly all performances. 

The Fifth Season, Cort, $4.80 top. 
Menasha Skulnik and Richard Whorf 
in a comedy about New York’s garment 
trade. ‘Tickets for almost all nights. 

Picnic, Music Box, $6 and $4.80. 
This drama won for its author, William 
Inge, both the Pulitzer and Critics’ 
Circle prizes. It deals with the arrival 
of an overly masculine young man 
among a group of women in a small 
town. Tickets for nearly all perform- 
ances. 

The Seven Year Itch, Fulton, $6 and 
$4.80. A comedy about a wayward 
bachelor with an overactive imagination 


and a_ strong conscience. Boxoffice , tee : 
Sichatn om chant 6 wath’s notice. It’s astonishing how adaptable these light, rugged, highly 


¢To Come—Promising future _pros- mobile Delta tools are to hundreds of production jobs. A 
pects: wealth of performance data is 
The Prescott Proposals, Broadhurst, available—worth your careful 


$6 and $4.80; due Dec. 16. Katharine : 
Cornell will star as a United Nations study. Ask your Delta dealer, 


DELTA QUALITY MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Working at one job or 


Waiting for the naxt one, 
THIG DELTA GET-UP 


CUTS COSTS FOR SKILLMAN HARDWARE 


A permanent set-up of four Delta drill presses has saved so 
much time formerly required for changing set-up and making 
precision adjustments, that even when it’s standing idle it’s 
saving money .. . that’s the comment of John Strasenburgh, pro- 
duction foreman of Skillman Hardware Manufacturing Co. 
of Trenton, N.J. 


“Delta tools give us more pieces per hour with less labor 
cost,” says Strasenburgh. ‘““They’re accurate for our extreme 
precision standards, as close as.0005’’; and they’re inexpensive 
—it pays to have as many as needed to eliminate tool changes.”’ 














delegate whose personal background 
threatens to have international reper- 
cussions. 

His and Hers, Forty-Fighth Street, 
$6 and $4.80; due Jan. 7. Celeste 
Holm and Robert Preston will star in 
a comedy about a husband-and-wife 
writing team. 

The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, 
Plymouth, $6 and $4.80; due Jan. 20. 
Henry Hull, John Hodiak, and Lloyd 
Nolan will star in Herman Wouk’s 
dramatization of a part of his novel, the 
Caine Mutiny. 
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listed in the Classified Directory 
under “Machinery” or ‘“Tools.”’ 
And write for latest catalog. Delta 
Power Tool Division, Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, 540M 
N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, 
Pennsylvania. 


DELTA Quality power TOOLS 
Another Product of Rockwell 
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“We can’t just . 





. - « for the ultimate answer 


Earl Mann: 


THE PARK is the same place where he. once sold peanuts. NEW IDEA! Tickets for TV fans. 
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. . . twiddle our thumbs .. . 


. .. to TV’s competition ... 





. 


. . while we're waiting . . 





Can Baseball Survive TV? 


Most baseball tycoons wish they had 
never heard of television; many act 
as if they hadn’t. But a few, like Earl 
Mann of Atlanta, are meeting T'V com- 
petition head-on, just as they would 
meet any other competition. 

Mann owns the Atlanta Crackers in 
the Class AA Southern Assn. (a couple 
of steps down organized baseball's lad- 
der from the major leagues). The 
Cracker box office has felt the cold 
hand of TV, and Mann doesn’t under- 
estimate the menace. He thinks pay- 
as-you-see television may be the ulti- 
mate solution. “But,” he savs, “we 
can’t just twiddle our thumbs while 
we're waiting—and while baseball is 
killed off in Atlanta.” 
¢ Progress Report—This week, Mann 
had a chance on his home grounds to 
pour his thoughts into receptive ears. 
More than 1,200 stalwarts of organized 
baseball attended the annual meeting 
of the National Assn. of Professional 
Baseball Leagues, held in Atlanta. 

Mann told them how he made a 
start at reconciling T'V with baseball: 
by persuading TV watchers to buy 
tickets and attend games. [lis so-called 
Atlanta Plan offers Booster Books of 
four coupons for $5. Each coupon can 
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be exchanged for a $1.15 grandstand 
seat any time during the season. If 
enough books are sold before the season 
starts, the Crackers will allow half the 
home games to be televised. 

Mann’s plan puts it up to the fans 
who have deserted the ballpark in favor 
of armchair watching: no pay, no sce. 
¢ Results—The Crackers tried the 
scheme this year—not conclusively, but 
not discouragingly, either. They sold 
22,408 Booster Books (89,632 tickets). 
About 80,000 of the coupons were ac- 
tually used. 

The Crackers’ attendance reversed a 
three-year downtrend, gaining 57,516 
over the vear before. 

Mann had said last spring that he 
wouldn't allow games to be televised 
unless 25,000 Booster Books were sold 
by Apr. 1. On that date, only about 
20,000 books had been sold, but Mann 
stretched a point and permitted 39 
games to be telecast. 

This winter, the club has set a new 
goal of 50,000. 
¢ League of Frightened Men—Southern 
Assn. representatives have mixed feel- 
ings about Mann’s idea of allowing 39 
games to go on television. ‘Their in- 
terests are directly affected: Visiting 





How much profit is this 
H-E-L* costing you? 











Private Line’ 


TELEPHONE INTERCOMMUNICATION 


There is a large *Hidden Expense Leak in the 
outside telephone on this clerk’s desk. 


Your profit suffers a steady drain — in the 
continuing rental charges for such extra 
phones and switchboard equipment plus tele- 
phone taxes; in the volume of personal calls 
that raise your bill and clog your customer 
lines; in the cost of wasted time 


A ‘Private Line’ intercommunication system 
will stop those both 
customer service and operating efficiency, 
Completely independent of your 
switchboard, ‘Private Line’ phones replace 
city phones where outside 
required, Everyone in your organization gets 
instant contact with other employee 
through fully automatic switchboards. No 
operator needed, 


losses and improve 


outside 
service is not 


every 


Direct savings will pay for ‘Private Line’ 
systems, often in the first year, and continue 
through years of maintenance-free service 


Connecticut telephone systems are sized 
and priced to fit each need, with room 
for expansion—from 2 to 1000 or more 
phones. Write for the 32-page brochure that 
shows you how to analyze and 
your intercommunication, 


improve 
(D3 
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; Clip this coupon to your letterhead and . 
we will mail your free brochure, 


Contes 


TELEPHONE @ ELECTRIC CORP. 
36 BRITANNIA ST. +: MERIDEN, CONN. 
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VANE TO LOWER 
YOUR PALVEING COSTS? 


.-.and get a better paint job, too? 
Check the RANSBURG Processes! 


Let's say you're a manufacturer of some painted product. 
Size and shape aren't too important. You're already 
using a conveyorized set-up, but you want a better 
quality finish . . . increased production . . . at less cost. 


“gee 99% 
You've heard about electrostatic spray and some of the 4 RE ence | 
phenomenal results being achieved by Ransburg on other ae 
production lines. You write or call... say you want to vie ».* 


@ » Ss 
know what Electro-Spray painting can do for YOU. SS 


Ransburg engineers will help you investigate the possi- 
bilities. They'll gather complete data on your present 
operation, and check your facilities and requirements. If 
Electro-Spray is feasible, you will send samples of your 
unpainted products— with paint—to the Ransburg labora- 
tories in Indianapolis. The labs are completely equipped, 
and the Ransburg engineers and technicians have every 
facility at their disposal for conducting extensive tests, 
simulating your production conditions. 


After the priliminary studies and tests, you are invited to we chs it 
see your job run in the Ransburg Labs. There's no guess- | 
work, You'll see the actual results. Paint and labor savings 

are determined. You can check the improved, uniform 

quality, and you'll be furnished drawings, showing the 

proposed installation for your own plant. 


ALL OF THIS WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO YOU! 


After the Electro-Spray equipment is installed, Ransburg 
will continue to work with your finishing department. 
Ransburg engineers—men skilled in electrostatic spray 
painting—are always available to work with you on any 
problem which might arise in your finishing department. 
Fair enough? Let us hear from you. 


Y ELECTRO-COATING CORP. 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 





clubs get 20¢ of each $1.15 ticket the 
Crackers sell. And Atlanta is the 
strongest box office in their league 
They don’t want it to 

Joe Engel, boss of the Chattanooga 
Lookouts, is the leagu most out 
spoken foe of television He stated 
publicly that he'll keep his team off 
the Atlanta field if Mann televises 
games in 1954. However, he failed to 
organize opposition at the league’s No 
vember meeting in New Orleans. And 
all he would say afterward was: “It’s 
the beginning of the end for the minor 
leagues—people aren’t going to com« 
out and buy what you'll deliver frec 
into their homes.” 

The Southern Assn. i ired. Sev 
eral minor leagues have folded, and 
many individual clubs, since ‘TV came 
out of the bud. Attendance in the 
Southern Assn. this year was the low 
est since the war: only 1,339,121, com 
pared with a 2,180,344 peak in 1947 
e Willing Listeners—There are other 
minor leagues in much the same leaky 
boat as the Southern Assi ind other 
club owners are as dead-set against TV 
as Joe Engel. But they had to listen 
to Mann with respect. For Mann is 
one of the most highly regarded execu 
tives in baseball, major or minor 
league. 

Mann has been running the Crackers 
as a successful busin r the past 
20 vears. He has twice been named 
by The Sporting News as the minor 
leagues’ Man of the Year. His credit 
is good at banks. 

Moreover, Mann’s Crackers have 
been through the TV wringer in the 
past three or four years 


1. TV in Atlanta 


Earl Mann has been sitting in a good 
spot to see the chain reaction between 
baseball and TV. Atlanta’s growth as 
a television market has been packed 
into the past four years; the city is 
normally a good baseball town and 
it went along with nationwide trends 
in setting an all-time attendance record 
in 1947. 

Briefly, here’s what happened after 
that: 

e Between 1948 and 1949, about 
25,000 television receivers were in 
stalled in the metropolitan area At 
tendance at ball games in 1949 zoomed 
70,000 above 1948—television seem 
ingly aroused interest in the team 

e All the Cracker home games 
were televised in 1949 and 1950, and 
the TV retailers made the most of it 
By mid-1950, the number of TV sets 
had jumped to around 75,000 

e By mid-1950, too, the fans were 
staying home. The TV reens wer 
getting bigger and the picture was more 
enjoyable; there was less urgency about 
going to the ballpark, even when the 
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An ancient river provided 
these ideal plant 


One of the most nearly perfect indus- 
trial locations we have ever seen is 
the result of an unusual geological 
history. Ages ago a once-great river 
cut a mile and a half-wide channel 
through what is now southwestern 
Ohio. The glacier filled it deep with 
gravel. After the glacier had passed, 
new rivers dug new channels and the 





IMDUSTRIAL 
ENTER OF 
PPORTUNITY 


ancient valley is now a broad, gently 
rolling plain set in the Ohio hills. 
Down in the gravel a great stream 
of fine water flows through the old 
river bed. Plenty more water is avail- 
able from the nearby Miami River. 
While this is a rural area, it is only 
12 miles from the center of Hamilton 
and 17 miles from the heart of Cin- 





sites 


cinnati. The fastest-growing subur 
ban areas of Cincinnati already reach 
out to within 8 or 10 miles of the site, 
so ample labor is readily available 

The main line of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway crosses the area 
and connects witb other trunk lines 
to afford excellent transportation to 
all parts of the country. It is served 
by the Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Company. 

The C&O owns 88 acres alongside 
its tracks. There is plenty of adjoin- 
ing acreage available. 

Seldom have we been able to offer 
industrial sites which had so many 
desirable features. For a Pin-Point 
Survey giving full information write 
to: Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 
Industrial Development Department, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, or Huntington, W. Va 


Proposed development of part of 
the Fernald, Ohio industrial area. 








Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING 


* WEST VIRGINIA - 
MICHIGAN + 


VIRGINIA 
INDIANA - 


KENTUCKY + OHIO 
SOUTHERN ONTARIO 





“MUST 
READI 
FOR 
BUSIN 
MEN 


These four booklets outline specific business stabilization plans designed 


to solve the following problems: 
1 Protection against the loss of a key man 
2 Protection against the loss of a sole proprietor 
3 Protection against the loss of a partner 
4 Protection against the loss of a stockholder 
Here is a wealth of vital information for the businessman. The booklets 


are illustrated, edited for fast reading. Just a few minutes of your time 
now can mean years of protection for your business. 

Please check, on the coupon below, the booklet which covers your 
situation, and mail the coupon today. Then call in a trained New England 
Mutual underwriter to work with you, your attorney and bank trust officer 
in setting up the correct plan for your business. 


tm NEW ENGLAND &, MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
P. O. Box 333-B-1, Boston 17, Mass. 


Send me, without cost or obligation. the booklet dealing with 


Key Man Sole Proprietorship Partnership Close Corporation 


Vame 
4{ddr ess 


Company 





Crackers put on their thrilling stretch 
finish to win the flag Attendance at 
the park increased only 25,335 over 
1949, when the team had finished fifth. 

e In 1951, Mann limited televis 
ing of home games to tw enings a 
week. Attendance on tl nights 
dropped 50%. And for tl eason a 
a whole, the attendanc« was a 
hefty 121,403. 

e In 1952, Mann cut it tele- 
vision altogether. By then, the fans 
were mad, and other attractions wer 
gluing them to their TV sets. Season’s 
attendance slid another 42,000, though 
the Crackers finished second 
¢ Sounding Out Opinion—Nann_ has 
always cherished his skill at feeling the 
pulse of the baseball public, but thi 
chain of events left him baffled It 
just didn’t add up. He gave the fan 
televised baseball, attendan it games 
went first up and then down; he cut out 
television, and attendance still went 
down. He gave the fan yennant- 
winner in an exciting race, and attend 
ance made its worst showing just when 
the games were stirring up the most 
public interest 

Mann had heard rumblings that fans 
resented the 1952 ban on ‘TV after 
three vears of televising ho games. 
In mid-season of 1952 and again neat 
the scason’s end, he distributed ques 
tionnaires to find out how the fans 
felt, how they thought th tuation 
could be improved. He off | prize 
ranging from scason pa 0 $250 
cash. 

Response was good As might be 
expected, the universal suggestion was 
to have a pennant-winning team Close 
behind, though, in numb« f men 
tions came a demand for levising 
games—not all, but som« 

e Atlanta Plan—That got Mann think 
ing harder than ever about ‘T'\ He 
knew the number of T\ ts in. the 
area had kept on increasu round 
75.000 now) and the scr 

offering a_ bigger, better 

sports action. More than ever, he 
couldn’t afford to alienate ‘I'V-owning 
fans. 

The result of Mann’s thinking was 
the Atlanta Plan of Booster Book It 
had the book-of-the-month effect of 
guaranteeing four sales per on for 
each subscriber. If enough books wert 
sold to T'V fans, the Crackers could 
afford the box office loss from tcelevis 
ing some home games. Not that Mann 
hoped the TV tickets wouldn't be 
cashed in—far from it. He feels there’ 
nothing better for baseball than luring 
fans to the park; they'll get the habit 
of attending games 
¢ Promotion—Since the Crack don’t 
have the promotion facilities to push 
the sale of Booster Book they work 
through local civic groups that get 
10% of the $5 sale price hat leaves 
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J CHEMICAL PROGRESS 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS THAT MAY AFFECT YOUR BUSINESS 


S —_——— 


LD FACTS 


BATTLE Cc 
OF THE BOTTLE 








Another new application for G-E silicone rub- 
ber is bottle nipples. Why? Tasteless, odor- si 
less, minimizes clogging, won't get limp from tan you use large plastics parts, such 
sterilization—lasts up to 3 or 4 times as long as ' lis air conditioner cabinet? With G-E 
as co ti | material : iplastics molding “know-how and materials, 
_ You con count on precision molded parts that 
are good looking, sturdy, economical. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION CHEMICAL DIVISION 


GENERAL G3 ELECTRIC GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








TOPS THAT CAN + G-E Chemical Research and Development 


. provide a constant stream of new products and 

TAKE IT processes: better electrical insulating materials 
. .. new materials from the versatile silicone fam 
ily . . . stronger, lighter molded and laminated 
plastics . . . improved coating resins for longer 
lasting protective finishes. And you can count 
on many more future developments. 





Can these developments help your business? 
Write for the new ““G-E Chemical Products” 
Booklet (CDC-101): General Electric Com- 
pany, Section 300-6A, CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


LF Eorepve, durable G-E PLASTICS COMPOUNDS . . . SILICONES .. . ELECTRICAL 
Textolite* laminated plas- INSULATING MATERIALS . . . INDUSTRIAL RESINS & 


} ties surfacing resists stains, VARNISHES .... MOLDED AND LAMINATED PLASTICS 
impact, scratches and heat 


—is now readily bonded to 
steel desks, home furniture nl] 50 


and similar products. YEARS OF ELECTR 
° 


Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off 


Ps ‘oe CHEMICAL DIVISION You can foul your confutence Rm 
“GENERAL ELECTRIC = GENERAL QB ELECTRIC 





Most practical 
elevator for rises 
up to 55 feet 


Rater” 


Save up to 25% on installed costs with the 


that’s pushed up.” 


shaftway structure 


transmission system mnsures smooth, 


Over 


No penthouse or heavy load-bearing 


75,000 Oildraulic elevators and lifts now in use. 


Write for Catalog 307-a 
ROTARY LIFT CO. 
1034 Kentucky, 

Memphis 2, 


“elevator 


New Rota-Flow hydraulic 
Tenn. 


quiet operation. , 
| World's largest builders of 


oil hydraulic elevators 


a year from today, or less... 


YOU CAN BE RELOCATED 


Mahanoy City 
"Fact File’ 
brochure and 
photo port- 
folio will be 
mailed on re- 
quest. All 
inquiries 
treated in 
strict confi- 
dence. Write, 
wire, tele- 
phone.. 


outs 


MC-2 
c 4 OG OFFERS A PRACTICAL 


PLAN TO MAKE RELOCATION EASY 


With a minimum of effort on the part of your manage- 
ment and staff, your plant, warehouse, or office building 
can be built and operating in Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania 
within a year from the time you read this message. But 
first, investigate our: proximity to natural resources and 
the steel plants of Bethlehem and Morrisville... loyal 
capable workers available in abundance... and hundreds 
skilled, others easy to train...shipping facilities with 
four railroads and 15 truck lines... reasonable taxes in 
a small city without funded debt... abundant industrial 
sites proximate to rails and roads. Best of all, visit our 
city: examine our professionally prepared industrial 
survey and learn about Mahanoy City’s relocation plan 
that is complete from location to lease at guaranteed costs. 


JAMES P. BOHORAD, ESQ. 
PRESIDENT 


Oildravulic Elevators 


“fy 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
226 WEST CENTRE STREET «© MAHANOY CITY 2, PENNSYLVANIA 
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the club $4.50 net from 
return for $4.60 worth 
In the spring of 1952 
Junior Chamber of Comn 
the sales campaign. Thi 
because the Javcees ne 
bidding to get the 1955 


vention for Atlanta (their | 


This winter, the cam; 
the 50,000 goal is in th 
Yaarab Shrine Temple. A 
been a change in Mann 
Sunday doubleheaders wi 
from the air in favor of 
day night. Televising S 
hurt the worst in thi 
Mann says. 


oft 60%. 

¢ More Ballyhoo—Not 
scason’s gains at the gat 
ited to the Booster Book 
emphasizes. He steppe 
promotion stunts, too. ‘T! 
all kinds of giveaways 
biles, kid-size Cracker 
bags of silver coins. ‘Tot 
more than $20,000 


Not by coincidence, all t 


awarded to lucky ticket h 
noons and evenings whe 
were being telecast. 
“After all,” says Mann 
ing everything under th 
to keep people in front 
why shouldn’t we try t 


back into the ballpark?” 


The Mann 


Earl Mann is a_ nati 


born 49 years ago on a farm 


He’s da he irt 


from Atlanta. 
—actually 6 ft. 3 in 
blond hair and an amiab 
a baseball executive, h 
from the start. 

Back in World War | 


ized ‘Ty Cobb, “The Geor 
When Cobb came to Atl 
Mann h 


exhibition game, 
the park for hours to lan 
bat bov for the game. | 
Cobb became good friend 
marvels: “Imagine me beit 


friend of Ty Cobb!” 


¢ Up from Peanuts—Man: 


in professional baseball 
of peanuts and popcorn 
Leon Park, the Atlanta 
now Owns. Ll« worked hi 
ticket taker, then ticket 
entering Oglethorpe Univ 


he pitched in freshman ba 


asthma forced him to 
school. 


Mann came back to th 


assistant secretary for a yea! 
tarv for a few vears. In 19 


with the Brooklyn farm 


vcars 
Hartford 


(Conn.) front 
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for America’s new hay balers 


Whisking through fields of hay... picking up and handling 
an almost incredible 2,500 bales per day... this man-saving, 
time-saving, money-saving NEW IDEA hay baler needs For sturdy, 
mighty tough gears to keep its tying mechanism on the nS 
job. To be certain these steel ‘twrists” have maximum unfailing spur and 
strength and durability ... NEW IDEA looks to Lycoming. bevel gears—“‘wrists"’ 


Do you need a precision part... volume production of a that drive the tying 


metal product... a dependable air-cooled engine... mechanism of its 

or development of ‘*just an idea” in the rough or blue- 
ye ; are ; “one-man” hay bal 

print stage? Then remember—many of America’s industrial ay er— 


and military leaders credit Lycoming with solving their NEW IDEA looks 
most complex metal-working problems. Whatever 


your problem . . . look to Lycoming! to Lycoming for 


More than 6,000 moshins tools, a wealth of creative precision production. 


engineering ability, and 2'% million square feet of floor space 











stand ready to serve your needs when you look to Lycoming, 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES + PRECISION-AND- 
VOLUME MACHINE PARTS «+ GRAY-IRON CASTINGS + STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION 


FOR RESEARCH ° FOR PRECISION PRODUCTION 
For a more complete story on 


LOOK TO LYC¢C oO Es gd 4 | GS Lycoming’s varied abilities and facili- 


lies, write—on your company letterhead 


Lycoming- 1 Division, Williamsport, Pa | J HG, Bridgeport-Lycoming Division, Stratford, Conn, Mer ibe Phere — _ 
Spenc [A-wiez Look at Lycoming. 
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Radiator sections emerg- 
ing from cleaning machine lf V4, y 
after brushing on both sides = 

4 


d 


by two assemblies of 12 


Pinsburgh — yj y/ / 9 | : rm 


Hitsburgh rashes help you 
solve problems like these — 


Cleaning Narrow Spaces—National Radiator Company, Johns- 
town, Pa., cleans 30,000 radiator sections a week! To insure a perfect final 
finish, even the narrowest spaces must be absolutely clean prior to assembly. 
Pittsburgh engineers were presented with the problem of designing a brush 
that would reach these spaces and would fit National’s existing machine. 
Successful? National reports: Pittsburgh Brushes “‘do a better job of cleaning 
and are more economical.” 


Preparing Chills—at Continental Foundry & Machine Co., East 
Chicago, Indiana, chills used to cast iron rolls must be cleaned of the oxydized 
metal remaining from previous usage, as well as dirt and grease accumulated 
in storage. After experimenting with other brushes, Continental settled on 
Pittsburgh Brushes because they ‘‘do the job better and stand up longer than 
any others previously used.” 


Improving Original Equipment—The Sommer and Maca Glass 
Machinery Co., Chicago, Illinois, uses Pittsburgh Brushes in the automatic 
washing machines they manufacture. Brushes formerly used simply didn’t 
have the over-all density pattern needed. Pittsburgh engineers studied the 
problem and designed a brush which Sommer and Maca approved “‘because 
of (its) denser bristle pattern and lower cost.” 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


Write for a free copy of our booklet that shows, through actual 
case histories, how Pittsburgh can help cut your brushing costs. 
Address: PITTSBURGH PLATE GLass ComPANy, Brush Div., 
Dept. W-1, 3221 Frederick Ave., Baltimore 29, Md. 


PITTSBURGH 


Fewer Univer 


BRUSHES « PAINTS « GLASS e CHEMICALS ¢« PLASTICS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





the team won an Eastern League pen 
nant. Before he could enjoy this 
triumph, the league folded 

On what would have been opening 
day next Spring, however, Mann 
marched out to the centerfield flagpol< 
in the deserted stadium, with only a 
local sports editor to watch, and raised 
the pennant anyhow. ‘The gesture at 
tracted national attention; John Kieran 
wrote a pocm about it in his New 
York ‘Times column. 
¢ To the Top—Mann made his second 
and final return to the Crackers in 
1933. The team’s fortunes had dipped 
so low that the mortgage holder, the 
Coca-Cola Co., had foreclosed. Coca 
Cola was looking for stronger business 
management. It hired Wilbert Robin 
son, former Brooklyn Dodger manager, 
to run the front office, and Robinson 
took on Mann as general manager. 

The next year, 1934, Robinson died 
of injuries from a fall in his bathtub, 
and Mann moved up to vice-president 
as well as general manager. Mann’s 
ability impressed Hughes Spalding, a 
Coca-Cola director who handled liaison 
with the Crackers. Spalding urged his 
elevation to president. 

Other Coca-Cola executi notably 
Robert W. Woodruff, who is now 
chairman of the executive mmittee, 
thought Mann was too young at 29. 
But in 1935, when Woodruff happened 
to be on a summer trip to l;urope, 
Mann was installed as president. H¢ 
soon won the confidence of everyone, 
including Woodruff. In 14 years he 
asked the Coca-Cola directors only 
once for financial aid: a $25,000 loan 
to build a parking lot. Only twice in 
the same period did the ¢ kers fail 
to show a profit. 
¢ Buying Out—In 1949, Coca-Cola de 
cided to get out of baseball while the 
getting was profitable. Mann wanted 
to buy the Club, but Woodruff didn’t 
want him to saddle himself with the 
kind of debt he would in Wood 
ruff offered him a $50,000 fee to dis 
pose of the Cracker holding and 
virtually a lifetime job with Coca-Cola 
after that. 

Mann didn’t want to quit baseball. 
He decided to try to raise the money. 
‘Two associates put up part of the sum, 
leaving Mann to post $500,000. It was 
then that Mann learned how high his 
business reputation w On the 
strength of his promise to manage the 
business personally, a bank nt him 
the $500,000. 

Sale price of the Cracker is around 
$650,000 in all. Mann now owns 80 
of the stock; Robert Troutman, Jr., 
and Hal Aronson own 15 ind 5° 
respectively. 

“It’s a strange business,” says Mann. 
“You have to make all your moncy 
in about 200 hours of the year, yet your 


costs go on all year.” 
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EAST TEXAS, G. S.* 
«..» WHERE OIL AND GAS MEAN PROSPERITY 


Industrial plants located in bustling East Texas enjoy 

a market of major proportions ...a market grown big largely 

as a result of phenomenal expansion of the petroleum 

industry, The development of oil and natural gas resources of the area 
has contributed to the growth of scores of other industries. 

It will help build prosperity for YOUR new plant in the East Texas 
segment of the Gulf South, the area served by 

United Gas. If fuel is a factor in the location of your 

plant, consult our Industrial Development Division, 

P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


One of a series of ads, now 
in its 15th consecutive year 
describing the industrial 
advantages of the Gulf South 








These East Texas Communities 
Supplied with Natural Gas from 
the Pipe Lines of United Ges 


ARP 
BECKVILLE 

BIG SANDY 
CARTHAGE 
CENTER 
CROCKETT 
DIBOLL 
EDGEWOOD 
ELKHART 
GLADEWATER 
GRAND SALINE 
GRAPELAND 
GREGGTON 
GROVETON 
HALLSVILLE 
HAWKINS 
HENDERSON 
HUNTINGTON 
HUNTSVILLE 
JACKSONVILLE 


KILGORE 
LINDALE 
LONGVIEW 
LOVELADY 
LUFKIN 
MARSHALL 
MINEOLA 
NACOGDOCHES 
OVERTON 
PINELAND 

RUSK 

SAN AUGUSTINE 
TENAHA 
TIMPSON 
TRINITY 


. TROUP 


TYLER 
WASKOM 
WILLS POINT 











UNITED GAS serving tHe Gulf Goi 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION © UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY © UNION PRODUCING ¢ ANY 








What keeps farm income 
in Michigan so steady? 





No moneyless months for Michigan 
farmers! Every month is market month 
for crops that have matured, for ani- 
mals finished, for a full variety of by- 
products. 

Yes, Michigan farmers cash in the 
year around through broad diversifica- 
tion, What's more, they cash in big, for 
Michigan is a top-third state in farm 
income. 

You'll cash in big, too, from the sales 
action of MICHIGAN FARMER. It's 
thoroughly read because it’s the only 
farm paper devoted wholly to the 
Michigan farmer's interests. That makes 
it by tar the favorite, preferred by 4 
out of 5 Michigan farm families. 

MICHIGAN FARMER is powerful, 
economical —and offers wide coverage. 
Not many farm markets are as steady 


Advertise in Michigan where it’s 


TEADY GROWERS 


and prosperous as Michigan's. But, two 
comparable states are Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, served by home-edited papers 
— THE OHIO FARMER and PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMER. It will pay you 
to use all three. For detailed information 
write B1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 


(Percent Farm Cash Income Received Each Month) 
oon fen tele rosy 100% 


™”™ en 
ome TO one 
om om 


Based on eight-year study of Michigan Farm 
Income — 1940 through 1947 
(Government payments not included) 


the year around! 


East Lansing, Michigan 
THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg, Pa. 





What Kind of Bridge? 
PORTLAND, ORE. —A “battle of 


the bridges” has suddenly flared here 
over joint plans of the Washington and 
Oregon highway departments to build 
a new bridge across the Columbia River 
between Portland and Vancouver. 

The two cities are joined now by 
a 40-ft.-wide, four-lane, low-level bridge, 
with a draw span to permit river 
trafic to pass. In addition to local 
city-to-city traffic, the span also carries 
the trafhe of U.S. 99, the principal 
north-south border-to-border highway 
along the Pacific Coast. Present traffic 
across the bridge averages 32,000 ve- 
hicles a day, with peaks up to 3,200 
vehicles an hour. By 1960, those fig- 
ures are expected to top 50,000 and 
5,000 respectively. 

Ihe present plan, approved by the 
legislatures of both stat for a new 
$10-million bridge just 38 ft. down- 
stream from the present bridge, with a 
matching draw span that will be oper- 
ated simultancously with the present 
one from a single control towe1 

But 15 barge and towboat operators 
have filed a formal complaint with the 
local office of the U.S. Army Engincers 
opposing the plan. ‘The 
they say, is already a haz 
tion, and the new one al ide would 
make the situation much rse. They 
well up 
from. the 


nt bridg« 


1 to naviga 


urge a high-level span eit! 
stream or well downst 
present bridge. 

Proponents of the plan 
anv such bridge would 
and would be much I ful both to 
through traffic and to local traffic. Pub 
lic hearings have just been completed, 
and a decision out of Washington is 
expected soon. 

Under the plan, toll 
charged on both bridge: til the 
bridge is paid for. That var 
present bridge was paid f [t’ 
toll-free, and 
flared up when the plan cimpos¢ 
tolls was first announced But these 
protests have now largely died down. 
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Border Incident 
NASHVILLE —For tv 


15-ft. blimp floated seren 
above the roof of Harve 
partment store. It advertised 
pre-Christmas sale. But 
Saturday the balloon explod 
tered down—victim of a s]| 
In Monday evening's pap 
ad offered a $100 reward | 
tion leading to the arrest 
tion of whoever was respon 
angle of the shot,” the ad 


wecks, a 
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Where's the limit to what yeu can do with 
CARBORUNDUM’s ‘nan-inade minerals’? 


BRASS BILLETS give the skid rails in a heat treating furnace about the severest abuse you can imagine. These 8"-diameter billets traveling 
through an extrusion mill furnace, used to chew up the toughest chrome steel rails in 2 to 5 weeks. Replacement rails of CARBOFRAX® 


silicon carbide refractory last 156 weeks. Here's one more case where CARBORUNDUM's engineering research successfully 
another of the outstanding properties of “man-made minerals" — that of superior resistance to abrasion. 


Resistance to abrasion is only one of some twenty distinc- 
tive properties of the “man-made minerals,” silicon carbide 
and aluminum oxide by CARBORUNDUM. Combinations 
of these properties —the physical, thermal, chemical and 
electrical characteristics—are being put to profitable new 
uses all the time by enterprising research scientists and 
profit-minded production managers throughout industry. 

Can a combination of non-linear electrical resistance, 
chemical inertness and low thermal expansion serve you? 


¢ xploit , stil] 
Produced by the Refractories Division 


Oracombination of physical denseness, heat shock resistance 
and erosion resistance? These are two which have improved 
the processes and products of two companies recently. These, 
and others, may offer the same opportunity to you 

We have a comprehensive brochure that points up many of 
these new combinations, and suggests how you too can develop 
one of your own, to solve a problem that's confronting you, 
We'll gladly put a copy in your hands, if you will but write 
for it on your business letterhead, 


Ask CARBORUNDUM [or help 


on your problems that “man-made minerals” may solve 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Room 113, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y 
Manufacturers of Refractories « Heating Elements « Resistors « Metal Additives « Grinding Wheels ¢ Coated Abrasives « Sharpening Stones e Abrasive Grains 


66-319 





America does business on 


NEKOOSA 
BOND 


In selecting a paper for your letterheads, 
envelopes and other business forms, 
follow the recommendations of 

the nation’s leading printers and 
lithographers. Specify Nekoosa Bond— 
the pre-tested paper that’s known 

for its distinctive appearance, durability 
and printability. Ask your printer to 
show you samples of Nekoosa Bond— 
in crisp, sparkling white—or in your 
choice of eleven attractive colors. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 


Port Edwards, Wisconsin 


BOND 


OMG 


MADE IN U.S.A. 
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“would indicate that it originated from 
a position east of our store.” 

Local residents saw that a direct 
crack at Cain-Sloan, Harvey’s arch rival, 
whose store is located just east of Har- 
vey’s. Cain-Sloan evident! v it that 
way. “As far as we know,” said a 
Cain-Sloan official last week, “our cold 
war has not developed into a shooting 
war yet.” 


Planning on the Cuff 
COLUMBUS, OHIO-For more 


years than anyone cares to remember, 
Columbus has been talking about a 
master plan. But up till a couple of 
months ago, it was only talk. Then, 
suddenly, the city’s planners decided 
they had to have one by spring—if they 
were to be eligible for federal funds 
for slum clearance. 

So the city and regional planning 
commissions jointly hired the St. Louis 
firm of Harland Bartholomew & Asso- 
ciates to draw up the plan. City and 
country were to split the $32,000 cost. 
Only trouble was the city didn’t have 
any money available. So the Regional 
Planning Commission agreed to ad- 
vance the city’s $16,000, and Mayor 
Robert Oestreicher promised to repay 
it as soon as 1954 funds were appropri- 
ated. 

Last weck, payments to the St. Louis 
firm were suspended, and work on the 
master plan survey came ft ! ibrupt 
halt when County Prosecutor Frank 
Kearns questioned the legality of the 
whole deal. He savs he’s not sure the 
commissions had a right to hire an out- 
side firm to do the job, and he ques- 
tions the legality of the cit iction 
in postponing payment of its share. 

To complicate the prob] Mavor 
Oestreicher, Republican, was beaten in 
last month’s election by Maynard FE 
Sensenbrenner, Democrat, | 1 slim 
253-vote margin. And ever is won- 
dering what happens if th mavor 
should decide that he’s not bound by 
the old mayor’s promise to repay the 
$16,000. 


Update 
CINCINNATI -With Ohio’s first 


turnpike nearly complete (j 120) 
fact and rumor about a d_ pike 
flew thick and fast last week. The two 
GOP members of the State Board of 
Control still refused to relea 10,000 
for a preliminary survey of t road, 
despite pressure from Highway Director 
S. O. Linzcll (BW —Nov.2] pl 36). 
A Lake Frie to Gulf of M lurn- 
pike Conference has been f | here 
to work for a continuous toll road from 
Buffalo to New Orlean luding 
Ohio’s proposed Conncaut- innati 
stretch. And scuttlebutt has it that if 
Ohio doesn’t get started oi the second 
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GE features GE Textolite® 


*MANL 'FACTURED BY GENERAL ELECTRIC 


America’s finest metal desk,the GF MODE-MAKER, 
is first to use beautiful, new, patterned plastic desk top 


Two outstanding features make Mode 
Maker the ideal desk tor the execut ve 
of it 


who gets things done. Every inch 


is built for complete efficiency, with a 


, . 
personal or Dust 


night place for every 
ness tool”. And its modern design, 
soft gray finish and super-smooth, star 

proot Textolite top reflect the prestige 


of your position and your company. 


The cost of this business-lifetime metal desk 


comes to a fraction of 1% of tts user's salary 


over a span of 15 years! 


GI's Mode-Maker, America’s most dis- 
tinguished line of desks, has many 
models to choose from for private and 
general ofhcees. Each model is handsome, 


practical, designed to fill a specific need. 


Find out how a low-cost investment in 
Gk Mode-Maker desks can make a 
tremendous difference in the appearance 
and ethciency of your office. Call your 
nearest GF distributor or write The 
General Fireproofing Company, Dept. 


B-24, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


Good metal business furniture is @ good investment 








GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


MODE-MAKER DESKS 
GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
METAL FILING EQUIPMENT 

GF STEEL SHELVING 





Still containing the original charge of Alcoa Activated Alumina, 
this Lectrodryer unit has been drying annealing furnace gas to 
dew points below minus 90° F for more than 19 years. 


ALCOA Activated Alumina 
sets a record! 


, 419 years of continuous performance for U.S. Steel 


In the manufacture of silicon steel products 
at Vandergrift, Pa., United States Steel 
Corporation uses great care in the control 
of annealing-furnace atmosphere. The ab- 
sence of moisture in the gas is as important 
as its composition. A reliable drying agent 
is essential. Therefore, ALCOA Activated* 
Alumina was selected as drying agent 19 
years ago—and the original charge is still 
in use, drying 15,000 cu ft of gas per hour, 
on a 12-hour cycle, day in and day out 
That's a real performance record in any- 
body's language. 

ALcoa Activated Alumina is the “old 
reliable” among drying agents, widely 


than any other commercial adsorbent. It 
is commercially pure . . . highly inert 

. resists thermal and mechanical shock, 
crushing and abrasion. Now the new H-151 
gel type Activated Alumina provides all 
of these qualities plus even /onger life 
higher capacity greater physical stability. 

Investigate ALCOA Activated Aluminas 
today. They offer remarkable properties— 
and savings—to desiccant users. Write to 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEM- 
ICALS Division, 700-M Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





, ALCOA 
used throughout industry to dry Al Coe 
liquids and gases to /ower dew points a @ 


*Registered Trademark, Aluminum Co. of America 


Chemicals 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 





pike soon, Indiana may steal the ball 
with a  Detroit-Indianapolis-Louisvill 
toll road. 


Parking Crackdown 
TOLEDO-—All daytime parking 


was banned here last week on all prin 
cipal downtown streets. The expen 
ment is scheduled to run only through 
Jan. 1; Paul Robinette, city traffic engi 
necr, thinks the holiday shopping rush 
will provide a thorough test of whether 
or not this is the way to solve ‘Toledo's 
increasingly serious traffic problem. If 
it does work out during the holidavs, 
Robinette hopes to make the ban per 
manent. 

Robinette tried to put a similar ban 
into effect two years ago, but was 
stopped by a storm of protest from 
downtown merchants. This time therc 
were no protests; in fact, the Chamber 
of Commerce backed the ban. ‘There 
are three principal reasons for the 
change of heart: 

(1) Downtown retailers realize that 
some solution to the traffic mess must 
be found, and many are coming to agree 
with the traffic experts that “‘you can’t 
move trafic and park cars on the same 
streets at the same time.” 

(2) There wasn’t cnough off-strect 
parking space downtown in 1951. ‘There 
may not be enough today—but 2,700 
spaces have been added in the past two 
years, and 800 more are under construc- 
tion. 

(3) Six big suburban shopping cen- 
ters—Toledo’s first—are cither under 
construction or planned. 





LOCAL BRIEFS 





Honolulu: Matson Navigation Co., 
which already owns three of Waikiki’s 
principal hotels (BW —Jul.18’53,p142), 
is building a fourth. ‘The 11]-story 
structure will be Hawaii's tallest build- 
ing, will cost $44-million (including 
furnishings), will be topped by a cock- 
tail lounge and dining room modeled 
after San Francisco’s famed ““Top of 
the Mark.” 
« 
Dallas: During the first three months of 
operation of Fort Worth’s new Amon 
Carter Field (BW —Mav30'532,p106), 
Dallas’ Love Field lost 21,255 passen- 
gers, or 12%, compared with the pre- 
ceding three months. Fort Worth ait 
ports—Carter and Meacham—gained 
21,567 passengers over the same period. 
. 

Atlanta: One half square mile in the 
heart of downtown Atlanta—9.4% of 
the city’s total arca—represents 29.3% 
of the city’s real estate assessment, ac- 
cording to the Metropolitan Planning 
Commission. 
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GET THIS FREE BOOKLET TODAY! 


and learn the facts about high steam costs 


Written in a non-technical manner, this booklet is designed to give 


management executives a better understanding of modern boilers, and 


a realization of the exorbitantly high fuel and operating costs incurred 


by obsolete steam generating equipment. 


If you use steam for heat or for process, write for your copy today 


and find out how Superior Steam Generators can cut your steam costs. 


SUPERIOR COMBUSTION INDUSTRIES INC. 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Here's Your Complete Steam Plant! 


Superior Steam Generators are completely 
packaged units, factory-assembled and 
tested fora guaranteed result. Fully 
automatic, they burn oil or gas or both. 


Be 


TEAM GENERATORS 





Billions for Roads—but Not Enough 


@ Need for highway improvement is accumulating 


far faster than construction can be stepped up. 


@ Experts figure we ought to spend $6-billion a year 


for 15 years—just to bring the main highways to today’s 


standards, not those of 1968. 


@ We're now spending only a little over $1-billion a 


year on these roads, and the construction dollar is buying 


fewer miles of pavement. 


@ Toll roads aren't the whole answer, and highway 


interests took to the next session of Congress for help. 


The nation’s highways are going 
downhill without brakes. ‘They’re 
crumbling faster than they can be built. 
And the number of cars and trucks on 
the road is increasing all the time. 
The country is spending billions on 

spectacular construction jobs (page 
120). But it isn’t spending enough 
to keep up with (1) deterioration of 
existing roads or (2) the increase in 
number of vehicles on the road. 
¢ Dark = Picture—These — conclusions 
emerge from a series of three studies 
made in the past four years by highway 
departments of the 48 states and the 
District of Columbia. ‘These studies 
deal with the federal-aid highway sys- 
tems—more than 650,000 mi.—that are 
the backbone of the nation’s roads, 
Here’s what they show: 

¢In 1949, the most obvious de- 
fects in the federal-aid roads were ap- 
praised. Cost of bringing the roads up 
to good 1949 standards was figured at 
more than $29-billion. 

¢In 1950 and 1951, the nation 
spent more than $2-billion on those 
same roads, 

¢ In 1952, a second survey showed 
deficiencies priced at $32-billion. The 
nation’s chicf road network had de- 
teriorated $3-billion net while being 
improved more than $2-billion. 

¢ But there was worse to come. 
The states are now bringing their sur- 
vey up to date, and early returns point 
to a shortcoming of $40-billion or 
more. That's an increase of $8-billion 


in one year. And we're spending only 
something over $1-billion a year on 
federal-aid roads. 

¢ Losing Battle—Mcanwhile, the high- 
way construction dollar buys less and 
less. Partly, it’s inflation; partly, it’s 
the demand for more engineering and 
more material in today’s road. 

The federal Bureau of Public Roads 
keeps an index on cost of building a 
mile of highway to certain specifica- 
tions: From 1949 to 1951, this index 
went up 5.5%, and from 1951 to now, 
another 3.7%. This reflects the de- 
gree of inflation. It doesn’t reflect the 
actual cost of building thicker, wider, 
straighter pavement required by today’s 
traffic. 

Before the war, you could build a 
four-lane “superhighway” for $150,000 
to $300,000 per mile. The pavement 
would be a 4-in. or 5-in. slab, considered 
ample to carry cars and trucks. 

Today, you pay an average of close 
to $l-million a mile for a four-lane 
superhighway, and sections of the New 
York Thruway go as high as $2-million 
a mile. The pavement is a 9-in. slab, 
no less. 
¢ Wear and Tear—Meanwhile, too, the 
vast mileage of prewar roads is wearing 
out fast. Pavement that remained rela- 
tively free from trouble for its first 10 
or 15 vears is beginning to need costly 
repairs. This diverts dollars from con- 
struction to maintenance—and the di- 
version will be greater as highways get 
older. 


In 1949, maintenance of some 600,- 
000 mi. of state highways—including 
much but not all of the federal-aid svs- 
tems—cost less than $500-million. ‘This 
vear, it costs more than $650-million, 
an increase of one-third in 
To show for it, the country has 


miles of blacktop over broken 
] 


rour ycars. 
many 
oncrete, 
of patched holes, of widened shoulders 
—but nothing that significantly in- 
creases the capacity of the road system 
to carry more cars and truck 

¢ Federal-aid Roads—Counting 
back strect and dirt road, th 
has 3.3-million mi. of roads and streets. 
Federal-aid highways make up 20% of 
this total. Thev are classified threc 
ways: primary, secondary, urban In 
the open country, between cities and 
towns, they carry 80% of all rural 
trafic; in the cities thev carry a larg 
but unmeasured percentage of urban 
traffic 

To build these roads, the fe« 
ernment puts up roughly half of the 
cost; the states provide the rest Ihe 
other 80% of the nation’s and 
street svstem is built and maintained 
directly by the states, counti 
and cities. 
eIn the Dark—There’s no 
tional estimate of what it would cost 
to improve the country’s 
million mi. to acceptable modern stand- 
ards. Four vears ago, a congressional 
committee guessed at about $41-billion, 
on the basis of incomplete reports. The 
estimates made by state highway de- 
partments for federal-aid roads alone 
would indicate that the amount would 
be much higher today. 

The Bureau of Public 
lates that the nation has inv: 
than $75-billion in roads and_ streets 
over the past 45 vears. ‘The value of 
this investment has since depreciated 
to $60-billion. 
¢ Toll Roads—The toll 
answer to the reluctance of feder 
state lawmakers to set aside the 
of money that would moderniz 
expand ‘the highway system 
2,000 mi. of toll highwavs hav 
completed, put under contract, or at 
least authorized. A dozen other proj- 
ects of almost equal mileage are being 
considered. 

Toll roads are regarded as a quick 
cure to the worst trafic bottlenecks. 
They work fine where traffic dense, 
and they give the motoring public 
all the refinements that are so slow in 
coming on_ tax-supported, _ toll-free 
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Come the NEW YEAR 


why not step up production, raise morale 
by SPENDING ONE CENT A DAY IN 1954? 





Make the decision now to trade in your 5-year- 
old typewriters for brand-new Royals. 


If you’ve been planning to keep the old type- 
writers five years more, you'll only save 1 cent a 
day per machine. 


Doesn’t it make good business sense to spend that 


CALL YOUR ROYAL REPRESENTATIVE | 


money for increased typing production and better 
office morale? 


You'll get those clean-looking, well-groomed 
letters which are a real pleasure to sign. You'll get 
neater memos. You’ll get crisper-appearing reports. 


And in addition—you’ll get that intangible called 
“better employee relations,’ something that’s hard 
to define but mighty apparent when it’s missing. 

Royal Standards are the finest, most rugged 
precision writing machines built. They take less 
time out for repairs. They are preferred in business 
2% to 1 by people who type. So they must offer more. 
Call your Royal Representative today. He'll bring 
a new Royal to your office and give you the details 
on the 1 cent a day story. 


ROYAL 


STANDARD * ELECTRIC * PORTABLE 
Roytype Business Supplies 


(He’s listed in the Classified 
Telephone Directory) 
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speeds up packaging 
... keeps costs down 














Individual Clark bars are wrapped by 
“Package” Model DF-1 machines. 
Each machine has a speed of 120 bars 
a minute. Forms a box-like wrap over 
the most irregularly shaped bar 


Cardboard trays for Clark's multiple- 
unit packages are formed from inex- 
vensive die-cut blanks by a “Package” 
"ray-Lock machine. With this ma- 
chine, sturdy trays can be made at 
speeds up to 90 a minute. 


Trays containing six Clark bars are 
overwrapped in colorful printed cello- 
phane by a “Package’’ Model FA. 
Most widely used machine in the 
packaging field, the FA has a speed of 
100 packages a minute. 


YOUR package and your costs 


With 40 years of service to leading package goods manufacturers, we 
have the experience and the machines you need to cut your costs. We may 
also be able to improve the sales appeal of your package. Many of 





the modern techniques in packaging 


were pioneered by “PACKAGE” PAC KAG f 
designers and engincers. 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Consult our nearest office. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TORONTO MEXICO, D.P. 
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HIGHWAYS starts on p. 116 


routes. They are built by 
set up by states, with pov 
revenue bonds against th 
tolls. 

Most public highway 
critical of toll roads, tho 
autonomous authorities te 
roughshod over highway 
plans for an integrated 
And there’s always an in 
tax-conscious legislatures t 
funds to improve toll-free 
as there’s a chance that 
might be built over a pa 
without cost to the taxpa 

However, the number of 
for toll roads is limited, an 


of the increasing traffic (th 


of cars and trucks has almo 
in 10 vears) will have to mo 
free roads and streets. 
¢ Financing—The key to th 
of course, is money. 

Best estimates of the cost 


ing the federal-aid roads to 


standards call for investing 
vear for the next 15 vear 
ably an equal amount for 
streets not under federal 
volume of money has neve 
coming, and probably won't 
All interests concerned 


~ f 


“ .. the bulk of traffic will 
have to move over toll-free 
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ways—from auto manufactur 


to motorists and gas station 
—are beating the drum har 


suade federal and state gov 
make a belated stab at 
with highway needs instead « 
ing to fall behind. 
Optimists see signs that 


of spending would be only 


next 15 years. And wher 
will the states, counties, t 


UC, 


a 


now. 
high 
down 


proprictors 


though 
They hope that group pressure will per 


rnments to 
it 


hing up 


f 


citics get the money to main 


own nonfederal roads as well 


ontinu 


Congress 
will raise the federal contribution well 
above the current $575-million 
maybe as high as $750-million 
states putting up a matching amount, 
this would insure an annual investment 
of $1.5-billion in federal-aid highways. 

Pessimists point out that this rate 


1 VCar, 


With 


fraction 
of the vearly investment needed to catch 
up with present shortcoming 


in the 
they ask, 
vns, and 
tain their 


raising 


moncy to match, through the states, an 
increased federal fund? 

In the past five vears, counties have 
boosted their road spending about 
10%: from $360-million in 1949 to 
$400-million now. Cities d towns 


have increased their outlay a bit faster: 


from $350-million in 1949 
than $420-million this vear. 


to 
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“A FAMILY MAN ALWAYS NEEDS CREDIT”, says accountant M. J. Lambert. He 
has paid for many household furnishings and a car with credit union loans which 
cost him less than carrying charges or other financing. In addition he is protected 


by life insurance when he borrows from his credit union. If anything should hap- 
pen to him before he could pay it back, that insurance would pay off his loan. 


KRAFT EMPLOYEES SHARE $1,650,000 
IN SELF-MADE SECURITY 


The men and women of Kraft Foods operate 
their own credit unions. They benefit from 
profitable savings and low-cost loans. The 

company regards this as its most 
valuable employee activity. 





“OUR CREDIT UNIONS have been BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the credit union 
of great material benefit to both the is elected by and acts for the members. The 
employees and the company”, says credit union operates at no expense to the 
J. H. Kraft, Chairman of Board of company. A wonderful spirit of wanting to 
Directors. ‘They help employees in help each other prevails in all credit unions. 
times of distress, promote thrift and Employees are happier, more efficient workers 
contribute to employees’ morale’’, and less prone to accidents and absenteeism. 


“OUR CREDIT UNION helps me save’, says Nellie 
Vachunas. “You want to save all you can, too, for 
the dividends are good”, Credit union savings pay 
better returns than most other kinds. Members may 
have life insurance equal to savings up to $1000 


CREDIT UNION DEPOSITORS at Krafi’s Chicago 
plant. Assets of Kraft’s 1] credit unions are over 
$1,650,000, Credit unions in plants and offices save 
employee time, More than 16,000 credit unions now 
serve over 7,000,000 Americans in churches, clubs 
and communities, as well as in employee groups 


CLIP AND MAIL 
edit Union, Madison 1, Wis. 


st, complete in- 
¢ union 


Dept.Bw-9, Cr 
Please send me, wit! 
formation on orgon! 


without co 
zing ° credi 


name —<—<__—— 
ADDRESS 


COMPANY Name ——<————— 


THIS IS FOR You. If you are an employee of a 
company with 50 or more people, you can become a 
credit union member by joining with your friends at 
work. If you are an employer, encourage the forma 
tion of a credit union in your plant or office. Cut 
out and mail this coupon now. You'll get full infor- 
mation on how to join or help start a credit union. 





KEY UNIT AND PACE-SETTER IN THE HIGHWAY-BUILDING PROCESSION IS THE 
MIXING AND POURING A RIBBON OF CONCRETE. 








Army of Turnpike Builders Rolls 


Building a superhighway today is 
something like moving an army divi- 
sion down a road. With a mountain 
of equipment and a little group of 
skilled workmen, it’s ponderous and 
it looks painfully slow. But it gets 
there surprisingly fast. Without the 
technological developments that im- 
plies, you couldn’t take 70-mph. ex- 
pressways from the Atlantic to Chicago 
pretty much as a matter of course. 
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FIRST LEG of new Ohio Tumpike (ar- 
row) links with Pennsylvania Turnpike. 


120 


Just how a highway corps gets one 
of these expressways down is a question 
that has a hundred answers. A mass 
of variables—including terrain, road 
specifications, capital involved, traffic 
load, and weathcr—shape the exact crew 
and equipment amassed to do a par- 
ticular job. But one sample of modern, 
speedy, low-cost, and profitable road 
building on a major artery now in the 
spotlight is the Ohio ‘Turnpike—where 
a ribbon of concrete 10 in. thick and 
24 ft. wide is unraveling at a rate of 
nearly 4 mile a day. 
¢ Off the Ground—Pressured from the 
cast by the Pennsylvania Turnpike and 
from the west by Indiana highway im- 
provements and plans, the Ohio Turn- 
pike Commission in June, 1952, issued 
$326-million of revenue bonds to 
finance a 241-mile road across the state. 
lirst concrete in the flat, open country 
went down a couple of weeks ago, near 
Petersburg, not far from the Pennsyl- 
vania line (map). 

The starting leg of the highway is a 
5.2-mile stretch from the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike’s western terminus; it will be 
part of a 22-mile section connecting 
with a big Ohio highway west of 
Youngstown. The $3.5-million con- 
tract for the starting stretch went to 
Harrison Construction Co., Pittsburgh, 
which said it could do the job in 300 
days. 

All through the summer, Harrison’s 


crew has been busy building bridges and 
rough-grading the roadway. They have 
set up temporary forms to 
contain the wet concrete and act as 
tracks for paving machinery. ‘They've 
also laid permanent, pronged transverse 
forms that help keep the side forms 
firmly in place, later help distribute the 
weight of vehicles more evenly through 
the concrete. 

Now the bulldozers, shovels, and 
scrapers have moved on and a tremen- 
dous paving operation has begun. Per- 
formed by maybe 50 men and a train 
of massive machines, it’s a far cry from 
the inching, manpower-l sctups 
that sweated out 18-ft roads 
20 years ago. Here’s the way they're 
doing it in Ohio: 
¢ Underpinning—When the — earth- 
movers pull out, they leave the roadway 
about 6 in. below the grade set for 
laying the concrete. That the stage 
for the forward unit of the paving 
force proper, the spreader, which 
mixes and deposits the last 6 in. of 
special sand and gravel fill. That’s the 
insulating layer that helps keep the 
road well drained and free of frost. 

Next comes an operation that’s 
crucial to the contractor's reputation 
and pocketbook A ma- 
chine must trim this insulation down 
to a nerve-rackingly precise grade—to a 
tolerance of about 1/16th of an inch. 
That’s because the Turnpike Commis- 
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PAVER ITSELF, LOADING, 


Across Ohio 


BEFORE PAVING, ne. 


a ate - 
CRUDE ROAD > —— 


es acs, Ss , 
LOOKS ABOUT = oS SS 


sion has contracted for a 10-in. slab of 
concrete and it will insist on just that 
On his part, the contractor could get 
sued for furnishing an insufficient slab, 
or go broke laying a 10.5-in. slab after 
he figured his costs on 10 in. 

Actually, the subgrader works to the 
absolute grade plus a_ tolerance for 
compaction. ‘Then in comes a_ roller 
that presses the subgrade solid 
¢ The Paver—Next comes your paver 

the heart of the operation. On a job 
this big, it will alwavs be a dual-drum 
paver. The two drums load up with 
dry materials dciivered by truck from 
a batch plant. They spin and mix it 
with piped water, and deliver concrete 
to the dump bucket. While one spin 
or mixes the other drum picks up or 
dclivers. ‘The bucket mdes out over 
the roadway on a long boom. As thx 
paver moves along the side of the road 
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HEADING PACK, DIGGER 
BORES ROADSIDE DITCHES 
FOR DRAINAGE. 


BULLDOZER DIGS IN ON 
ROUGH-GRADING JOB. 


— 


FRAME WET CEMENT, ALSO 
SERVE AS TRACKS FOR MUCH 


OF MACHINERY SHOWN ON 
NEXT PAGE. 


WATERING DOWN GROUND MAKES 
COMPACTING A LOT SIMPLER. 
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ROLLER PRESSES SUB GRADE DOWN sO TIGHT. 
IT HURTS IF YOU KICK IT. 
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REINFORCING STEEL M 


TOP 6" OF SPECIAL INSULATING FILL MUST BETWEEN. 


BE TRIMMED DOWN TO PRECISE GRADE TO 
ALLOW FOR SLAB EXACTLY 10" THICK=- 













































OR CONTRACTOR MAY LOSE MONEY. = 
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COMPACTED SUB GRADE CONCRETE DUMPED RE]NFORCING MESH 
READY FOR CONCRETE. FROM PAVER. GOES OVER SMOOTHED 7” 
SLAB OF CONCRETE. 


Machines Mass to Pour a Ribbon 


on its own crawler tracks, the boom 
swings out, the bucket dumps its load 


concrete into a more compact form, 


to side through the concrete, rotating 
fills any voids. The vibratory spreader 


the paddle a little as it goes. That 




















gencrally about 14 cu. vd. of concrete 

and the whole procession starts. 

The paver sets the pace for the whole 
train. ‘There's no point in building 
the other gear to go any faster—they 
can't work until the paver has done its 
stuff. A drum’s cvele is roughly threc 
minutes (mixing time is set by state 
specifications). ‘I'wo drums would give 
you a bucket of conercte every minute 
and one-half, and if you can manage 
that vou’re getting everything out of 
the equipment that can be had. So a 
contractor keys everything to the paver, 
tries hard to keep it maintained well 
cnough to avoid breakdowns 
¢ Sandwich—Once the bucket — has 
dumped enough loads to fill an area, 
the spreader moves up. Using the side 
forms as rails, the self-propelled ma 
chine pushes a big paddle from. side 


122 





spreads the concrete fairly evenly over 
the entire space between the forms. 
In the center, the paddle is raised a 
little to form the crown you need for 
proper drainage of the finished slab 

Atop the 7 in. of concrete, a small 
crew of men lay mesh blankets made 
of reinforcing steel. They're made of 
crossed, welded steel bars about the 
width of a pencil and maybe 16 ft. 
long. 

Chen along comes the second paver 
to pour the finishing course of con- 
crete. In its train is the second spreader, 
smoothing and evening. But this one 
has attached to the back of it a vibra- 
tor—a row of pneumatically operated 
“feet,” flat tampers a foot wide, maybe 
3 ft. long, which beat into the concrete 
at a fantastic rate, something like 4,200 
impulses a minute That forces the 


used in Ohio was perfected by Blaw- 
Knox Co, just a few years ago. Vibrat- 
ing can also be done with other equip 
ment. 
¢ Finishing Touches—Bringing up the 
rear of the construction caravan are 
three rail-borne, self-propelled finishing 
machines. The first, a transverse fin 
isher, works a hydraulically controlled 
blade to smooth the surface, shape the 
concrete to a highly precise contour 
One indication that even today’s 


mobilized roadbuilders can run into 
snags is that in the first stages of the 
Ohio job, this machine slowed the 


works by piling too much concrete in 
front of it. It had to back off and call 
in the spreader to handle the stuff 
Sometimes you use just this finishing 
machine. For the Ohio Turnpike, they 
have a second, longitudinal finisher. It 
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TESTER CHECKS CONCRETE 


“ern nee 
SMOOTHS CONCRETE TO CONTROL DENSITY. 














" CRS 
o THEY STILL HAVEN'T REPLACED 
A) ROAD GANGS FOR rm 
“9 TOUCH-UP JOBS. — 


_ . 2 : SLAB 24' WIDE 
. 1O" THICK 15 SLIT. 
TWO SUCH SLABS 
FORM COMPLETE 
HIGHWAY, 


e 


ff, es 
Mopac \—= 


TRUCK LOADS MIX ONTO PAVER, WHICH DUMPS ‘CONCRETE INTO 
BUCKETS CARRIED OVER ROADWAY BY BOOM. 


LAST FINISHER SLITS CONCRETE SLAB UP THE MIDDLE. 
OPERATOR GETS #1.85 AN HOUR, 


suspends down to the slab two long 
planks, or screeds, which move up and 
down lengthwise as they are carried INSPECTOR EYES SCALE 
ao to side, rubbing the surface USED IN CHECKING 
The third finisher forms an expan- AIR CONTENT 
sion joint by slitting a 3-in. cut up the OF CONCRETE, 


middle of the slab, inserting a metal 
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™. ‘ 
Red Band 
motors 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION-BUILT MOTORS FOR 





A Howell sales engineer reports on: 


55 Howell Motors on 
one automatic machine! 


Leading manufacturers, machine 
tool makers and the people at 
Howell Motors are all intensely 
interested in new machine designs 
that reduce material handling, 
minimize the possibility of human 
error, increase production. 
Snyder Tool and Engineering 
Company, Detroit, Mich., made an- 
other step in this direction when 
they designed the automatic trans- 
fer machine, shown above, for a 
large auto manufacturer. The ma- 
chine drills all the oil and light- 
ening holes in cast-iron alloy 
crankshafts. Seventy-four pieces 
an hour pass through its 42 sta- 
tions. Powered by Howell Motors, 
operations are completely auto- 
matic: positioning, clamping, drill- 
ing, indexing, lubrication, even 


inspection at the last station. 

The need for thoroughly depend- 
able electric motor operation on 
machines of this type is evident. 
The 55 motors on the unit pictured 
here were all made by Howell. 
Snyder Tool & Engineering de- 
pends on Howell for precision- 
built motors, because they know 
Howell Motors meet the same 
exacting standards they set for 
their own special machines. 

Snyder also relies on the local 
Howell sales engineer for technical 
help, prompt quotations, on-time 
deliveries. So can you. Call the 
Howell man in your ayea for 
standard and special motors from 
% to 500 hp, or get his assistance 
the next time you have any motor 
problems. 


HOWELL MOTORS 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS COMPANY, HOWELL, MICHIGAN 


INDUSTRY SINCE 1915 








separator that looks like an inverted V 
to keep the cut open. After a couple 
of years, the metal will rust out 
the highway crew will replace it 
the conventional asphalt-b 
that’s commonly used to il joints 
between highway slabs. Ever ly, the 
slab will crack down through the r 
maining 7 in., but the two halves will 
be bound together by th nforcing 
mesh. Extending out behind third 
finisher on the rails is a skim ooden 
bridge on which a man trowel 
can crawl out and hand fin lit 
it there is any tearing or n 
of the separator plates 

¢ Road Gang—The trowe! 
ness to the fact that, despit 
anization, there’s still noth 
capable man for some jobs. | 
the various pieces of equip 
gangs do 
excess concrete, fill hole & see i ns and 
SO On. 

Between the second and t finish- 
ers on this job, four to six n ushed 
long handled floats, wooden bars 
back and forth across the I to he Ip 
smooth the surface. 
¢ Rough Going—The unfold Ohio 
Turnpike represents a leap into 20th 
century transport. — It’s that’s 
come only after a siege of kering, 
obstacles, and delay. 

l’or several years, Ohioan 


and 
with 
oakum 


nment 


tween 
mall 


whatever is nec hovel 


juabbled 
over whether they wanted a t ike or 
not. 

When they 
launching — the 
whelming  success—in 19 they 
promptly ran into a_ stecl 
‘They were temporarily sty 
the National Production Authority 
wouldn’t make available al teel 
that was needed, 
bridges. The Ohio ‘Turnpike ¢ 
sion was offered steel by sever 
producers, but indignantly 
idea of paying, say, $175 a ton for 
when the same stuff was beu 
and sold a few miles from the job at, 
say, $79. 

To complicate things further, the 
OTC got into a wrangle with th 
svlvania Turnpike Commission 
had laid and opened an exp road 
that delivered a huge volume of traffic 
—including big trucks—right on the 
backwoods blacktop road systen 
Petersburg. 

The trucks promptly started break- 
ing up these light roads, and dents 
of small towns in the area complained 
that they found it hard to sleep and 
were afraid to cross their strect 
¢ Looking Up—Now the cro 
motorist will finally get a break in Ohio 
But don’t expect to whiz through the 
state for a couple of vears—it will take 
the paving army about that long to 
push its way across the full 241 miles 


finally got nd to 
bond issu OVC! 


blem. 
when 


especial for the 

mimi 
| foreign 
ted the 
tecl 


made 


Penn 
vhich 


round 


yuntry 
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Republic 
ENDURO 


\ Stainless Steel 


Looks inviting when new...stays inviting for life 


This entrance definitely says “Come in” today. 
It will be extending the same invitation many 
years from today . . . looking just as handsome 
. . . because it is made of Republic ENDURO 
Stainless Steel. 

Built-in beauty is one of the reasons ENDURO 
is such an excellent building material. It is solid 
stainless steel—all the way through—with a 
permanent distinctive lustre that lasts. Its smooth 
surface is easy to clean, and to keep clean. That's 
something you merchants, building owners, 
operators and tenants like to know... in advance. 


ENDURO actually makes open designs possible. 
Its great strength allows the use of thinner, 





See and Hear 


“METALLURGY PLUS” 


A 14-minute sight-seeing tour 
through Republic Steel mills 
making ENDURO Stainless 
Steel. Full color, 16 mm sound 
film. Available to qualified 
groups without charge. Re- 
quires 16 mm sound projector 
Send name of organization and 
requested date to Republic 


lighter sections without sacrifice of durability or 
safety factors. It is easy to fabricate. And, it 
combines readily with many other materials to 
produce unusual and striking effects. 


You see combinations of ENDURO with glass 
wherever you go. One or more may contain an 
idea you can use. Republic metallurgists will be 
happy to help develop that idea with you, your 
architects, and designers. Just write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division + Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES * CLEVELAND 1, OO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y 


r 


(ala ( | 

) | i 
- > 
Steel Corporation, 1470 Republie Bidg., Cleveland on Pi gi , ’ 
1, Ohio, or your nearest Republic Steel Sales Office 4 Ae Ra aie ‘ sh: fs IPs, $5 Se , , ght 21 











Other Republic Products include Carbon and Alloy Steels —Pipe, Sheets, Strip, Plates, Bars, Wire, Pig Iron, Bolts and Nuts, Tubing 





HUN SLES SS) | —_—_—__a 
* | Anti-crime Club 


Se SHED ORY a HAN DUNG Cleveland's novel lunch- 
[> 








t 





eon club of plant and store 


USyy POR BOWS UL aS protection men helps nab 


crooks faster, avert losses. 


Ad 
‘a — 

| rey! ry sven IAN IN YY William Gray, president-secretary of 
5 f UP S| ’ { Wi V/ 3 | i \\ SUG | i THIN: Cleveland’s potent Retail Merchants 
’ -4 4 san — ' ’ = Board, realized long ago that men in 


the same type of work feel easicr, talk 
more openly, and form closer friend 
ships when brought together without 
a dilution by persons with other inter- 
ests. Getting them together for a meal 
at least twice a month promotes this 
closer relationship and leads to greater 
cooperation and helpfuln imong 
them. 

That's particularly important for men 
whose business is to fight crime, be 
cause their work involves a lot of con 
fidential information that they might 
hesitate to pass along to someone they 
didn’t know well 

So it is on that basis that Cleveland’s 
unique, 21-year-old Crime Clinic, Inc., 
operates and has its chief value for its 
260 members. Crime prevention and 
detection is the job—not hobby—of the 
selected membership drawn from local 
Reduced clerical costs 15% industrial plants, — railway hotels, 
stores, banks, utility companies, truck 
ing firms, and various law enforcement 
agencies in the area. 

Every two weeks from 60 to 100 
members of the nonprofit organization 
Wherever paper work requires more money savings in purchasing, manufac- meet in a downtown restaurant for a 
than one legible copy, a Colitho Busi- turing, distributing, selling, billing and two-hour lunch and exchange of in- 
ness System can be used to speed the op- accounting. For more information, formation on current local criminal 
eration, eliminate transcription errors, mail the coupon attached to your busi- 
and cut clerical costs. Colitho paper ness letterhead. e Roster—Crime Clinic, Inc., has no 
offset duplicating plates, plain or pre- *Where spirit duplicating equipment is 


printed, can be incorporated in single, used, the same results can be obtained official status, but all of its members 
multiple part, flat pack or roll forms with a Columbia Ready-Master System hold positions directly concerned with 


Colitho Business Systems provide for PaaS, Ee de pong law cnforcement Phat is irdinal 

variables and blockouts, deletions or oats: rule for membership. ‘Thus from banks 

additions. Partial information can be come officers of safety departments, 

added at any time. All business paper from industries come the chiefs of plant 

work lends itself to simplification protection, personnel managers, and se- 

through a Colitho System. ° b curity officers, from the utilities come 

Regardless of the kind of business you Z commercial and domestic sales mana- 

are in, Colitho Systems offer time and OFFSET DUPLICATING gers and supervisors, from stores come 

credit managers, and from railroads 

—— oe oe ee ee eee — PLATES AND SUPPLIES come the heads of their own police 
“7 departments. 

¢ Swapping—Once assembled the mem- 

| bers unconsciously sort themselves out 

into groups. Members from the various 

| utilities huddle together for a swap of 

Name pecs i information on shady practices and 














Increased sales 


Sh 0p. ; 


Cut billing time one-third 


activities. 


Colitho Division, CotuMBIA Rippon & CARBON Mec. Co., Inc. 
5012 Herb Hill Rd., Glen Cove, New York 
Please send information. 


Our duplicating equipment is: Offset [] Spirit 








deals, as well as actual criminal acts, 
that have touched their companies. 
Names of known culprits are freely ex- 





Company 
Address. 











City. Zone. State changed. 
® ——_——SEe es ee — = a = =e aa chee al The same procedure is followed by 
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members from other fields. But coop- 
eration and help among members is not 
limited to these groups. There is an 
almost daily flow of information, largely 
by telephone, between members. ‘The 
results: almost always a quick catch-up 
with bad-check passers, and quite fre- 
quently the recovery of stolen property 
and apprehension of the thieves. 

Because the men know cach other 
well, there is no hesitation in calling for 
information that would ordinarily be 
confidential. 
¢ Growth—Crime Clinic had its start 
21 years ago when Gray, representing 
retail stores, met every two weeks with 
the safety officer of the city’s largest 
bank and a city police inspector to dis- 
cuss activities of check forgers. These 
meetings proved profitable but the 
three quickly saw the need of bringing 
in law enforcement men from other 
lines and expanding the ficld from bad- 
check passing to all types of criminal 
activities. 

With the increase in membership 
and a broader look on activities, the 
influence of the clinic soon spread to 
neighboring cities. Affiliates were es- 
tablished in Akron and Youngstown. 
One fly in the ointment showed up: 
Members who transferred or moved to 
other sections of the country held onto 
their memberships in the parent organi- 
zation. But what was first regarded as 
a weak point developed into a strong 
one. Now, with membership scattered 
all over the world, the Cleveland Crime 
Clinic has members even in such points 
as Hong Kong and Rome—and their 
help is sometimes valuable to Cleveland 
firms. 
¢ Helping the Law—Activities of Crime 
Clinic members furnish added arms for 
official law enforcement bodies, and 
supplement information to such organi- 
zations. 

Take the case of the $15,000 worth 
of furs stolen from a department store 
window in Cleveland. No clues or leads 
could be found or uncovered by police. 
Discussion at a regular luncheon meet- 
ing of the Crime Clinic led a member, 
employed by the Railway Express 
Agency, to do some checking at his of- 
fice on express shipments. ‘This quickly 
led police officers to a “fence” in a 
neighboring state, where the furs were 
recovered. Subsequently the robbers 
were arrested in still another state, ex- 
tradited to Ohio, and convicted. 

Information, on, stolen plant identifi- 
cation badges, stolen blank payroll 
checks, ctc., quickly spreads among 
Crime Clinic members. In this way 
crooks can be nailed faster than would 
otherwise be possible, and losses, espe- 
cially by stores, are frequently averted. 
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white pipe 


@ Ley 
$ 
‘ 


“Millions of feet of Johns-Manville 
insite Pipe are protecting family health and 
sty at extremely low cost. Made of asbestos and 

Ement, Transite” Pipe is nonmetallic, cannot rust. 
"Because of its many advantages, Transite Pipe serves 
ethe home owner in these 4 important ways: 
INSITE BUILDING SEWER PIPE conveys sewage from 
C to street sewer or septic tank. Extra-tight joints 
Riatd against leaks, keep roots from clogging the line. 
> TRANSITE PLUMBING VENT PIPE efficiently vents plumbing 
** systems. Provides long trouble-free service because it can- 
not rust. 
TRANSITE GAS VENT safely carries waste gases from gas- 
- burning home appliances. Fire-resistant, approved by U.L. 
TRANSITE WARM AIR DUCT efficiently delivers heated air 
to room registers. Installed in concrete slabs for perimeter 
type heating systems. 
These pipes have added advantages for plumbing and 
heating contractors. They come in long, lightweight lengths, 
are readily installed. For details write Johns-Manville, Box 
60, N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada, 199 Bay St.,"Toronto 1, Ont. 


Johns-Manvil 
TRANSITE PIPE 









Dividends have 
been following 
corporate earn- 
ings to new historic 
highs lately... 





...but stockholders 
haven’t been shar- 
ing in such profits 
the way they once 


did 








Here’s how divi- 
dend payments 


would have looked y - 


lately if 1929's 
pay-out rate had 
prevailed 





















In 1953 Dividends, Less Makes More 


Corporate earnings for 1953 


going to be very fancy indeed. But they 
aren't going to be the year’s top fiscal 
performer. That honor is going to divi- 
dends, with an all-time record showing. 

Even earnin®s, in their secondary 
role, are headed for a probable $20.7- 
billion after taxes (BW—Nov.7'53,p] 30) 
—a climb of $2.1-billion over 1952. 
That's very tidy, but it’s some $2-billion 
below 1950, and was equaled in 1948, 


128 


Dividends, on the other hand, seem 
to be headed for their peak year. Dec- 
larations already made assure a $9.5- 
billion total, and the figure may go 
quite a bit higher. 

e Carryovers—Big as the total is, it 
would have been still huger had it not 
been for one special factor. Many com- 
panies are delaying their normal final 
dividends for 1953 until the following 
year. That’s to let their stockholders 





benefit by the lower personal incom 
taxes that are generally expected to 
come into effect with the start of 1954 
A surprising number of companies hav« 
used this delaying tactic; as a result 
1953 dividend statistics are likely to be 
considerably distorted. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe illus 
trates the trend. The railroad has al 
ready “declared” a 1953 dividend of $7 
on its common stock, compared with 
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This new design bottler’s truck 
built lighter with U-S:S COR-TEN steel! 





uILT by DeBoliac Truck Equip- 
ment Co. of Miami, Florida, this 
new pallet-loaded bottle carrier has 
roved such a success that orders 
ave already been placed for 125 
of them. 

With this advanced-design truck 
the Coca-Cola Bottling Company of 
Miami finds that they can load 378 
cases in 6 minutes, compared to the 
old style truck which could carry 
only 296 cases and took 40 minutes 
to load. 

What’s more, the new unit carries 
this bonus load of 82 extra cases 
without any increase in total loaded 
weight. The extra cases carried sim- 
ply ride in place of the hundreds of 

unds of bulk and deadweight that 
fave been trimmed off by careful 





epsts lens 


designing and the use of U-S’S Cor- 
TEN High Strength steel. 

Although Cor-TEN steel is used 
here in light sections to reduce weight 
there is no reduction in the strength 
or stamina of this equipment. The 
reason? Cor-TEN steel has a yield 
point 50% higher than ordinary 
structural steel, as well as 4 to 6 
times greater resistance to atmos- 
pheric corrosion; is tougher and off- 
ers higher resistance to abrasion and 
fatigue. 

That’s why these Cor-TEN-built 


if’ apna 
M4 —" ie 
“ 
ye 


t0 operate 


bottlers’ trucks will stand up better, 
give longer service and require less 
maintenance. When you add these 
money-saving benefits to the savings 
in operating costs that their increased 
pay-load capacity insures, it is easy 
to see that units like these built of 
U'S'S Cor-TEN steel offer definite 
advantages. 

See that U-S‘S Cor-TENn steel is 
used to make your equipment more 
rofitable and easier to maintain. 
*hone or write our nearest office for 
all the facts. 


ela 


®* this fleet of 22 new Coca-Cola trucks, each of which carries 82 extra 
cases, can hau! 1804 more cases than before and does the work of 28 trucks 
of former design. What’s more, the 34 minutes saved by faster loading 
means a saving of more than 11 man-hours every time the fleet starts out, 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND + COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH + TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. * UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED, STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS COR-TEN High Strength STEEL 





AUTOMATIC EMERGENCY LIGHT 


Model 
2ATW 


~— > 


It’s the most COMPLETELY DEPENDABLE emer- 
gency light ever built! When regular lights 
fail... this new Big Beam turns on instantly 
— provides hours of illumination, The battery 
is charged to capacity af all times by an en- 
closed trickle charger. Your customers deserve 
Big Beam quality and dependability, 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC HAND LAMPS 


Model 166 


This sealed beam model is one 

of many types of Big Beam 
portable electric hand lamps 

used in thousands of plants 

ofid warehouses throughout the 
country. Learn more about the 
complete Big Beam line. 


Write for Literature Today 
U-C LITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1074 West Hubbard St, Chicago 272, Illinois 


fe ry bs & 





The SPACE HOG 
is cousin to the road hog! 


The road hog likes his piece right out of 
the middle — won't give over for anyone. 
The space hog won't give over either — 
just wallows in your files. His brothers 
come — and they lie together bulging — 
knocking your filing system in a mess 

If bulging files bother you, Millers Falls 
Onion Skin is your answer — sheets lie 
thin. Space saving isn’t the half of it — 
you can mail 2000 words on 10 sheets 
for only 3¢! Send coupon below for 
samples of Onion Skin. *HEAVY PAPER 


MILLERS FALLS PAPER COMPANY 
Millers Falls, Mass. Dept. 1-12 


Company 
AddrO8S ...0ccccccveee 
ee ' 
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$5.75 the year before. But on the ac- 
count books, this year’s disbursement 
will probably show up as a mere $5— 
off 75¢ from 1952. The road’s directors 
stipulated that the final $2 of the $7 
dividend should not be paid until Jan. 5, 
1954. 

Similarly, the record books will prob- 
ably show that the 1953 payment by 
Gencral Dynamics Corp. on its com- 
mon is the same $2.25 as the year be- 
fore. Actually, the 1953 figure is up to 
$2.75, but payment of the added 50¢ 
isn’t scheduled until Jan. 8. 

Investors and stockholders have been 
keeping a sharp eye on the dividend 
doings. Traditionally dividend size plays 
a tremendous part in deciding which 
stocks will be popular. Indeed, Wall 
Streeters are Fat ys right in giving 
credit to the flood of yearend and extra 
dividends for the recent good behavior 
of the market, despite seasonal tax 
selling. 
¢ Confidence—These same observers 
also stress another angle of the dividend 
picture: the fact that many companies 
have been hiking their “regular” divi- 
dend rates. This is even more im- 
portant than the swelling total of pay- 
ments. Raising the regular rates re- 
flects a solid confidence that profits 
won't drop off sharply in the inter- 


Pitching for Bank 


Baseball and banking have linked hands in 
a wintertime venture. Bob Porterfield, star 
pitcher of the Washington Senators, who 
was voted top hurler in the American 
League this past season, has joined the 


Flat Top National Bank of Bluefield, 
W. Va., as public relations director. He 
will make public appearances on behalf 
of the bank during the next two months. 


mediate future, while extras are a mark 
of past profits. Few directorates would 
vote a hike in the regular rate unless 
they were reasonably sure that it could 
be maintained without excessive strain- 
ing. 

e Reduced Share—For all its rosiness, 
the 1953 dividend picture has a few 
darker spots. 

Stockholders, as in all postwar years, 
will receive a smaller share of domestic 
corporation carnings than they got be- 
fore the war. The huge total payments 
in 1953 will probably represent only 
about 46% of corporate income after 
taxes and all other charges; last year 
it was 49%. Thus, though earnings 
will probably be up 11% over 1952, 
dividends will climb only 4.4 

Of course, this 46% pay-out is in 
line with what stockholders have been 
getting ever since V-J Day, but it’s a 
country mile from the prewar figures. 
Then, the stockholders, as owners of 
the company, got as much as two- 
thirds, or even three-quarters, of the 
annual take. 

Not all companies have gone in for 
skimpy payments. In the 1947-1952 
period, KE. I. du Pont de Nemours 
handed its common stockhold 77% 
of available earnings. General Motors 
maintained a 63% average for the 
period, Union Carbide & Carbon was 
at 62%. Kern County Land Co., prom 
inent producer of oil and gas, beef and 
crops (BW —Oct.24'53,p124), kept its 
pay-out rates between 76% and 80%. 

The payers of generous dividends 
have not been confined to the nation’s 
largest corporations. Buffalo Forge Co., 
a $16-million maker of ventilating, air- 
conditioning, and heating equipment, 
paid out 73% of earnings in 1950, 
64% in 1951, and 67% in 1952 
e Low Marks—Only a very small minor- 
ity of companies have maintained these 
liberal dividends since the vw Some 
companies, by contrast, ha treated 
their stockholders much less well. One 
prominent oil company, sales 
doubled and whose net earnings tripled 
in the 1947-1952 stretch, actually re- 
duced its dividend payments from 
7.2% of net income in 1947 to 16.6% 
last year. 

A leading rubber company dished out 
dividends with an equally hesitant hand. 
Although its carnings figured out to 
$39.16 a common share in 1947-1952, 
its dividends were only $14.50, or 37%. 

You can see both the generous and 
the skimpy sides of the dividend story 
in the doings of two major c 
both of whose managements are domi- 
nated by Sewell L. Avery (BW—Sep.25 
"52,p60). 

The Avery-dominated United States 
Gypsum Co. has followed a quite lib- 
eral policy. Holders of its common 
stock received 67% of earnings in 1949, 
60% in 1950, 58% in 1951, and 65% 


whose 


npanies, 
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How many miles could you go 
on a pound of lard? 


AXLE LUBRICANTS must stand shock of sudden 
stops, starts. This test helps measure how well 


lubricant does its job 


In a pinch, great-grandpa used a dab of 
lard to keep a wagon wheel quiet. 
orked fine on cool days, but... 

When the hot sun hit the lard, it 
melted—and the wheel started squeak- 
ing again. 

Best axle lubricant a man could buy 
was beef tallow. It took a iittle longer to 
melt! 

Now, only 90 years later, three entire 
industries work together to keep your 
car and other fine machinery rolling 
smoothly. 

Oil companies work closely with the 
auto industry wo develop lubricants that 
work better, last longer, and have pro- 


tective qualities undreamed of in great- 
grandpa’'s day. 

Behind the 
panies such as Hooker make basic build 
ing-block ingredients for oil additives 
Scill other chemical firms remake 
“building blocks” into compounds that 
permit tailor-blending an oil or grease 
to do a job—like 
wristwatch parts from wear, or taking 
the terrific bite of géar teeth in a hypoid 
truck axle. 

Hooker is proud to supply chemicals 


scenes, chemical com- 


these 


specific protecting 


used in lubricants—without which 
much of today’s 


could not function. 


modern machinery 


i wna These 2 booklets show you how chlorine and alkali 
f chemicals help industry save time and cut produc- 
tion costs. Complete list of Hooker products, their 
uses and advantages. Yours without obligation 
Write us today. Address: Hooker Electrochemical 
Company, 21 Forty-seventh Sc., Niagara Falls, N. ¥ : 


HOOKER 
CHEMICALS | 


HIGH SPEEDS can eat up a car engine not 
properly lubricated. Oils you use today are 
tested by weighing beorings before and ofter 
test run, 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS + TACOMA «+ NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 





Foundries are 
proving that 


... another case where Durez produced 
the right answer in RESINS 


@ A revolution in casting methods 
now under way in the nation’s foun- 
dries is destined to save millions in 
manufacturing costs. 

With the new method, metal cast- 
ings produced in Durez resin bonded 
shell molds conform to required di- 
mensions very closely, and have such 
smooth surfaces that in some cases 
machining is eliminated completely. 
One large casting that formerly re- 
quired 27 pounds of metal removal 
per piece now needs less than three. 

Success depends largely on the 
bonding resins. Working with leading 
foundries from the start, Durez has 
perfected a phenolic resin with excep- 
tionally fast cure and rigid set. The 
resin facilitates mass production and 
makes it easier to obrain castings with 
desired qualities of structure, dimen- 
sional accuracy, and finish, 

This is one way in which Durez — 
leading specialists in phenolics — has 
conmibened through research to indus- 
trial advance. Others are in the fields 
of abrasives, rubber, wood waste utili- 
zation, paper products, printing inks, 


wax emulsions, and of course, plastic 
molding compounds. 

If you have a product or process 
that may call for the mechanical, chem- 
ical, and electrical values inherent in 
phenolics, why not talk things over 
with men who specialize in them? 
Our experience is at your service. 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


PHENOLIC INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


RESINS 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 





last year. The story has been totally 
different at Montgomery Ward & Co., 
also dominated by Avery. ‘The big mail 
order house paid dividends ranging from 
29% to 42% of available funds during 
the 1949-1952 period. 

¢ Grumbling—On the surfa stock- 
holders generally have been receiving 
their skimpy rations without much 
complaint. Various annual mectings 
have been serene, except for the chronic 
poppers-up and — viewers-with-alarm. 
Actually, though, there is a lot of sub- 
surface grumbling. You can hear it in 
the chatter of any brokerage house 
boardroom. 

Corporation executives can make a 
good case for their policy of tightening 
the stockholders’ belt. New plants and 
modern equipment have had to be paid 
tor. And in the postwar years it has 
taken plenty of money to make the 
corporate mare go. Wages and the costs 
of raw matcrials have reached un- 
dreamed-of heights. ‘That has spelled 
the need for plowing back an increased 
share of earnings in order to maintain 
stability. Executives maintain that the 
reduced dividends have been all for the 
good of the corporation, which is also 
good for its stockholders. Sometimes 
they add a bit smugly that it’s the com- 
panics that woo their stockholders with 
high dividends that normally are the 
first to go broke. 

Just the same, the belt-tightening 
points to the dilemma of the modern 
stockholder. As cne prominent financial 
observer puts it, he is “an owner with- 
out power. The assets of the corpora- 
tion are his. ‘he carnings are his. But 
their disposition is determined by man- 
agement.” Like Kipling’s ‘Tommy At- 
kins in peacetime, the stockholder is 
not particularly necessary. 


Illinois Central Plans 
Refinancing Move 


The first major nonequipment f- 
nancing by a railroad in many a moon 
swept into view this week. Illinois Cen- 
tral RR officers called the road’s $34.7- 
million of 43% debentures, due 1966, 
for redemption Feb. 1 at a price of 
$1,020 per $1,000 bond. 

New financing will be used to pro- 
vide the bulk of the funds needed to 
pay off the debentures. Bonds, or some 
other secured loan issue, will probably 
be issued in the near future. 

Illinois Central has been engaged in 
a debt simplification program. The 
43% are the road’s last debt issue, other 
than equipment trust certificates, not 
secured by a consolidated mortgage. 

The purpose of the call is to cut in- 
terest charges. Over the last decade, 
annual debt servicing costs have been 
reduced from $14.1-million to around 
$10-million. 
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Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps contain 
STABILIZED PHOSPHORS .. . an exclusive coat- 
ing achievement enabling the lamps to now 
provide a longer-lasting brightness than they ever 
did before. This actually amounts to a “Bonus 

of Light” worth more than the cost of the 

lamps themselves. That’s why only Sylvania can 
cover its lamps with this money-back guarantee, 
Let us tell you more about this latest Sylvania 
engineering advancement. For the complete 
story write Sylvania, Dept. 3L-1212 or 

call your Sylvania representative. 
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DARNELL CASTERS 


Perhaps neither 
of these casters 
will "fill the 
bill’, but in the 
Darnell 


4000 
Casters and Wheels you can more than 


line of over types of 
likely find the exact model to meet your 


requirements. Or, if yours is a peculiar 


problem demanding a special made-to- | 


Darnell 


have the know- 


order caster, then engineers 


Always 
S Wi¥ EL 


and 


(ROG: 


how to come up 
with the right 


answer. 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 


DOWNEY (LOS ANGELES COUNTY) CALIFORNIA 
60 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 


36 NORTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








Life Companies Shy at Stocks 


Big New York companies haven't taken much advan- 
tage of the 1951 change in law that lets them buy common 
shares. Other investments look better to them. 


Life insurance companies aren’t grab- 
bing up common stocks for investment 
the way many people thought they 
would two years ago. That's when 
the New York laws were changed to 
permit companies domiciled in the 
state to buy equities. 

In the first nine months this vear, all 
life companies in the nation—including 
the big New York companics—bought 
only $79-million worth of common 
shares, compared with $62-million in 
the like period of last vear. 

And, altogether, their holdings at 
the beginning of the final 1953 quarter 
were only $754-million, compared with 
$677-million at the same time last vear. 
¢ The Big Buying—In contrast to these 
purchases, the companies in nine 
months bought $3.1-billion of mort- 
gages, lifting such holdings to almost 
$22.7-billion. 

And they purchased nearly $2.4-bil- 
lion of corporate industrial bonds, $757- 
million of utility bonds, and $149-mil- 
lion of railroad bonds in the same nine 
months. ‘This increased their holdings 
of industrial bonds to nearly $14.5-bil- 
lion, of utility bonds to around $12.1- 
billion, and of railroad bonds to $3.5- 
billion. 

Preferred stock acquisitions in the 
first nine 1953 months amounted to 
$92-million and raised their investment 
in senior stocks to $1.5-billion. 
¢ Why the Lag?—Since 1951, New 
York law has allowed insurance com- 
panics to purchase COMMONS up to a 
limit of 3° of company assets or one- 
third of surplus, whichever is 
None of the local companies has hold- 
ings anywhere near the maximum. The 
question is; Why the lag in stock-buy- 
ing? 

Among the life companies them- 
selves, you will hear the argument that 
common stock holdings will not be ex- 
panded greatly until the insurance au- 
thoritics of the various states take a 
more liberal view. Companies want 
them to recognize changes in valuation 
and reserve practices that would mini- 
mize the effect of short-term stock price 
fluctuation on balance sheet totals. 

Several ideas for changing account- 
ing procedures are under study, but 
the mills that make changes in insur- 
ance regulations grind slowly. No quick 
revision is expected. 
¢ Competition for Money—Investment 
men, however, will tell you there are 
other reasons why the life companies 
reach haltingly for common shares. 


k SS. 


For one thing, they say, no broad 
trend to equitics should be expected 
so long as there is such a robust de 
mand for loans. When funds can be 
invested easily in mortgage th vields 
substantially above those on corporate 
securities, common stocks aren’t going 
to sweep life companies off their feet 

An important factor, to in the 
seemingly slow rate of common stock 
purchases, is dollar averaging. No com- 
pany is going to buy its full quota of 
equities at once. who buy will 
purchase so much a month so as to 
avcrage OVCT, say, 10 vears. 

Morcover, some life lies, by 
policy, are completely opposed to buy- 
ing equities. They don’t think com- 
mon stocks are suitable investments for 
the policyholders’ money; they feel that 
both market value and dividend return 
are vulnerable to slumps in general busi- 
ncss. 

The current high price of common 
stocks discourages investment in them. 
“Blue chip” commons like du Pont 
and Eastman Kodak current! Id less 
than 4%. At the same time, loans 
to first-rate companics yicld about as 
much. A fortnight ago, for instance, 
Commercial Credit Co orrowed 
$30-million privately for 1¢ irs at 


33% from a group of lift \panies, 


| hose 


Coll 


pension trusts, and other institutions. 

The life companies prefer tes and 

bonds to the commons because they (1) 
carry a stated rate of int turn; 
(2) if traded publicly, are not likely to 
fluctuate so sharply as a common stock 
in securities markets; and ( have a 
fixed maturity date when th mpany 
pays them off. 
e Capital Idea—Today the lif 
panies have total assets of aro 
billion, which are increasing at 
of more than $5-billion a \ Some 
Wall Streeters see this as capital that 
could be placed more extensively in 
common shares. Others say the en- 
thusiasm in this direction comes largely 
from people with common shares to 
sell. 

“Talk is going around that a lot of 
industry cannot be financed unless the 
reserve and valuation practi of the 
life companies are changed so that they 
would be willing to buy more com- 
mons,” says one skeptic. “But the basic 
Wall Street investment problem is lack 
of venture capital, and I doubt if most 
life companies would buy n equi- 
ties even if there were no 1 
at all.” 


com- 
id $77- 
) rate 


trictions 
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NO. 4 IN A SERIES ABOUT CHESAPEAKE INDUSTRIES’ FAMILY OF DISTINGUISHED COMPANIES 


To Save You 
SPACE-— 
TIME- 
DOLLARS— 
LIVES.... 


170,000 Square Feet 


dedicated to Ingenuity in Steel 


% Virginia Metal Products, Inc., of Orange, files and conveyors for office buildings. 

Virginia is truly a “House of Ingenuity.” With Fine craftsmanship, realistic engineering, preci- 

a background of 100 years’ experience, it has sion tooling, modern fabricating methods—these 

been nurtured on fine steel and matured by in- are the ingredients which have made the fine prod- 

ventive engineering. ucts of VMP standards of quality in the construc- 
Virginia Metal Products, Inc. is one of the tion industry. And from offices located throughout 

Chesapeake Industries’ family of distinguished the U.S., Virginia Metal Products provides a 

companies. prompt and expert erection service tailored to meet 
Today, a leading steel fabricator in 4 major fields, today’s exacting construction needs, 

Virginia Metal Products, Inc., manufactures 


MOBILWALL steel partitions, including VM P-exclu- ____ For detailed answers to any of your 
sive MOBILFIREWALLS and MOBIL-LAB-WALLS interior building problems, write today to Dept. B-W 


2 ‘ Virginia Metal Products, Inc., Orange, Va 
steel doors and frames, library bookstacks, vertical 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Subsidiary of 


CHESAPEAKE G; INDUSTRIES: 


PATHE LABORATORIES, INC. + THE V. D. ANDERSON CO. + VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC, 
LATHROP VANDEWATER PAPER CO. + EAGLE LION STUDIOS, INC. - TELEVISION CENTER, INC, 
PATHE REALTY CORPORATION + THE VAN SWERINGEN CO. 




















California Plants 
for Sale or Lease 


Our INDUSTRIAL SURVEY gives up-to-the-minute facts 
on plants and plant sites available in Metropolitan Oak- 
land Area, which includes all of Alameda Co., Calif. Also 
data on warehouse facilities. Sites in urban, suburban and 
rural areas. Plants to meet your individual requirements 
built for you on sites you select. Use this free, confidential 
service to get—all in one place—data otherwise available 
only from 12 separate sources. In writing, outline your re- 
quirements in detail. Also ask for Data Sheets on Climate, 
Markets, Distribution and Living Conditions. Or for Fact 
Book on the EXTRA PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES 228 na- 
tional firms enjoy by operating branch plants in this area. 
Address: Alameda County New Industries Committee (a 
non-profit organization representing the entire county), 
Suite 101, 427-13th Street, Oakland, California. 











Guardian of industry! 


QUA-FLEX FIRE HOSE 


It’s leak-proof and dependable! It 
gets water to the fire yet protects 
your plant equipment from leak- 
damage. Quaker Qua-Flex Fire Hose 
is cotton-rubber lined ... yet is as 
flexible as linen hose. It fits any rack 
or reel . . . folds flat, easy to handle 
and store. Every length is tested to 
300 P.S.1. The jacket is carefully 
woven of long-staple, sturdy cotton 
to permit the use of this hose again 
on again. Here’s quick-drying rug- 
gedness, long wear and big value! 
Factory Manual approved. Insist on 
Quaker Qua-Flex! 


Write for name of nearest distributor 

Belting, Hose, Packing and Moulded Rub- 

ber of every construction for every need 
QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION 
DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC 


OF PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


136 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Three new tax-exempt issues aggregat- 
ing close to $500-million may go on 
the market at mid-month. ‘The offer- 
ing of $280-million of Indiana Toll 
Road Commission bonds may be made 
Dec. 17; and scheduled for Dec. 15 are 
$121.9-million of Public Housing Ad- 
ministration local authority bonds. 
Wall Street now hears that the $96- 
million of Mackinac Bridge Authorit\ 
bonds, originally scheduled for sak 
last June, but then withdrawn because 
of “unfavorable” marketing conditions, 
may also go on sale Dec. 15 

* 
More money will be available for financ- 
ing new homes in 1954, and mortgage 
rates may be slightly lower, predicts 
Norman Strunk, executir ¢-presi 
dent of the United States Savings & 
Loan League. However, don’t wait for 
down payments to disappear; except for 
a few veterans’ homes, none will be 
bought “with no money down.” 

4 
Kaiser Steel Corp. reports it has pre- 
paid $4.2-million due next July and 
another $6.3-million due Jan. 1, 1955, 
on its $52.5-million loan from Bank 
of America and six other banks, reduc 
ing the debt to $42-billion. A strong 
cash position, the compan id, made 
the prepayments possibl 

* 
Fruchauf Trailer Co. is planning to sell 
$10-million of convertible subordinated 
debentures, due 1973. Proceeds will be 
used to retire short-term indebtedness, 
also increase working capital 

* 
Oklahoma Mississippi River Products 
Line, Inc., has sold an $18-million issue 
of first mortgage pipe line 4 bonds, 
duc 1973, to institutional 
Ihe direct placement wa egotiated 
by Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
: * 
Canadian chartered banks this weck will 
raise the interest rate on personal sav- 
ings accounts to 2% from 14%. The 
increase restores the 2% rate in effect 
in 1936. Before April, 1933, the Cana- 
dian banks paid 3“ interest 

8 
New York Stock Exchange seat prices 
hit their lowest level in more than four 
vears during the past fortnight. Two 
were acquired for retirement by an ex- 
change committee for $358,000 cach— 
the lowest price since June, 1949. 
Motor vehicle accidents in the first nine 
months of 1953 required life insurance 
company payments totaling $55-million 
to satisfy 28,000 death benefit claims. 
This represented 1,000 more claims and 
$5-million more in benefit payments 
than in the same 1952 months. 


nvestors. 
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Sy apDENING AND TEMPERING OW PRODUCTION LINE BASIS 


Furnace in operation for heat treatment of railroad splice bars. 


Tube reheat 
line for 
continuous 
heat 
treatment. 


SELAS RADIANT HEAT EQUIPMENT AT COLORADO FUEL 
AND IRON USED ON RAILS, TUBES AND SPLICE BARS 


Heating tube ends at 240 tubes per hour... . hardening 39", 
sixty pound railroad splice bars at 20,000 pounds per 
hour . . . or hardening rail ends in minutes instead of hours— 
these are but a few of the automatic, production line heating 
operations achieved with Selas IH P. Selas equipment at 
Colorado Fuel and Iron includes: 


Rail-end hardening burner line 

Railroad splice bar hardening furnace 

Tube end heating furnaces for upsetting (2 units) 
Tube reheat line (18 Gradiation furnace units) 
Tube tempering line (8 Gradiation furnace units) 
Tube hardening line (8 Gradiation furnace units) 


In these plants as in other metal working plants throughout 
the nation, Selas I H P speeds heat treating, assures precise 
uniformity in every piece, improves production, cuts fuel costs. 

1H P is not a machine... not a furnace . . . not a method 
of heat treating, but a combination of Selas techniques and 
equipment using gas as a heating medium. Prove the savings 
possible in your plant with IH P. Write for the new booklet 
describing Selas Radiant Heat for metal working 


* Improved Heat Processing 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PENNSYLVANIA 


Heat Processing Engineers for Industry 


Development «+ Design + Manufacture 

















ARU KOBE 


It's hard to believe the bankers, busi 
nessmen, and cconomists who tell you 
that Japan is heading into an economic 
The country looks as if pros 
perity is here to stay: Women by the 
hundreds ogle the latest Paris fashions, 
businessmen crowd golf courses seven 
days 


CTISIS. 


a week, imported cars clog the 
streets, the working man demands ever 
higher wages, and, in Osaka, what is 
surely the largest night 
world is going up 

But beneath the sumptuous surface 
there are plenty of statistics that sup 
port the economists’ fears. Japan, a na 
tion that must live by forcign trade, is 
going further and further into the red 
on its international accounts 
¢ Wanted: a Miracle—Th« 
trade imbalance is this vear 
exports are likely to fall $1.2-billion 
short of imports (chart, above). Despite 
$900-million in special dollar carnings 
provided by the U.S., Japan's balance 
of payments shows a $200-million defi 
cit. Inflation is growing. 
The long-term problem—how Japan 
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Trade Volume, 1950 = 100 


Japan’s Sickly Trade Picture: 
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tory Fund. 


Too Little Trade, Too Much High Life 


is to pay its way in the world—is just 
as disturbing as the short-term trading 
picture. lor example, you can conjure 
with statistics like these: Japan’s popu 
lation is now nearly 87-million; by 
1970 it’s likely to be 100-million. A 
study by the Prime Minister's Resources 
Investigation Council found that, in 
10 years or so, Japan would need “an 
other Kyushu” if present living stand 
ards are to be maintained. Kyushu is 
Japan’s big, southernmost island. Its 
duplication is a most unlikely miracle. 
Yet many Japanese are countmg on 
some miracle to rescue their economy— 
even as the Korean war jacked up Japan 
in mid-1950. 

Meanwhile, Japanese hope to con- 
vince the U.S. that they'll need con- 
tinuing economic aid on a big scale as 
well as military help. 


|. Easy Money, Hard Choice 


An Osaka businessman told BUSINESS 
WEEK recently that his country has 
been “subverted by easy American 
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money.” A Bank of Japan official added 
that after so many years of time sac 
rifice, the Japanese just “let vhen 
the money started rolling in. Another 
Japanese explains that the West had 
deluded itself about Japan: “We are not 
really the hardworking, thrifty people 
you assume—rather, we ha history 
of loving luxuries. Through the cen 
turics rulers have from time to. time 
stirred up patriotic sacrifice t we take 
it easv when we're allowed t 
Easy money, these Japa Irgue, 
has produced the rigidities the Japa . | 
nese economy that make changes diff 
cult and downright painful. For three 
vears Japan has been indulg nacon 
suming spree that has lured industry 
awav from exports. Now it’s doubtful 
whether the public would stomach the } 
cuts in living standards that austerity, i 
and a shift back to emphasizing exports, 
would demand. Many businessmen are 
loath to give up their easy home market 
for the stiff competition foreign 
trade. 





Japan has taken U.S. spending as a 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Revere, like other companies, prefers to avoid rush 
orders, because they tend to upset orderly scheduling 
of production and shipment. However, we are not 
bound by system, and will do everything we can to 
help when a customer faces a genuine emergency. 
Sometimes, of course, in spite of the best will in the 
world, we encounter conditions beyond our control. 
A metal shortage is one example. But when there is 
an overwhelming need for speed sometimes we can 
meet it. 

Let us cite a recent case. An 

important customer on the West 
Coast had spoiled two circular 
tube sheets while drilling them. 
This message was relayed by 
telephone to our New Bedford 
mill where we produce these 
sheets. How soon could we re- 
place them? They were for an 
important government project. 
So urgent was the need that the 
customer offered to charter a 
plane to fly them to California 
as soon as they were ready. 

A quick check showed that we could make duplicate 
sheets much more quickly than usual. The specified 
alloy was in stock, partially processed, so that casting 
time was eliminated, as well as some of the rolling. It 
was rolled down to the required gauge, 1'4 inch 
thick, leveled, and cut into two circles, each 98 inches 
in diameter. 

Meanwhile, the Traffic Department worked on the 
rather complicated problem of determining the fast- 
est, most direct, yet least expensive way to get the 
circles to the Coast. Because of the weight and the 


time already saved, shipping by plane entailed a cost 
that didn’t seem justified. Traffic reported that the 
best solution was to ship by “direct car,” which guar- 
anteed no extra handling or trans-shipping en route. 
This was agreed to by the customer, and four days* 
after he called us, the circles were thus shipped. They 
arrived eleven days later, in time to meet the deadline. 

Was the extra effort required to rush through 5,000 

pounds of tube sheets justified? We are sure it was. 
Two days after the circles ar- 
rived we received a letter from 
the customer, in which he said: 
“The promptness with which 
your company undertook the 
problem of supplying the two 
sheets to replace those we had 
spoiled has been appreciated by 
all of us.... It is most hearten 
ing to work with persons who 
have a real sense of responsi- 
bility and concern over their 
customers’ emergency require- 
ments. Your company’s per- 
formance in this instance left 
nothing to be desired and we want you to know that 
it meant a great deal to all of us.” 

As we have remarked, we do not relish rushes any 
more than anybody else, but when there is a situa- 
tion of real gravity, we will do our best to cope with it. 
Other suppliers in all industries, we have observed, 
follow much the same policy, so we suggest that 
when a genuine emergency arises, tell your suppliers 
the exact nature of it and ask them what they can 
do for you. They may be able to find a way to help 
you, as Revere did in the case just cited. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y, 
SEE ‘“‘MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 








This Phone 


can cuf costs 
for YOU oes 


Autophone Systems 
CUT COSTS BY: 
Eliminating Delays 


Immediate contact between all phones... free of switche 
board delays, 

Eliminating Call-Backs 
Incoming calls for informetion can be answered without 
necessity of calling back. 

Eliminating Non-Business Calls 
Where outside contact is not necessary Couch phones 
provide interoffice service only. 

Eliminating Un y Rental Phones 
Privately owned Couch phones replace unnecessary 
rental phones... eliminote their cost. 





Write for Catalog 52 E 
cover systems from 
2 to 50 lines, 





NORTH QUINCY 71, 
MASSACHUSETTS 














Experienced Traffic Man- 
agers know there are cars 
in plenty for customers 
who ship 


via 
WESTERN MARYLAND 
RAILWAY 


Important link in the 
movement of heavy traffic 


East and West 
= * 
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*. . . Japan may have no 
other choice eventually but 
to dust off former trade 
practices...” 

JAPAN CRISIS starts on p. 138 


normal factor in its balance of pay- 
ments equilibrium. But while U.S. 
help—in the form of offshore purchases, 
troop spending, and the like—is prom 
ised for several years to come, it can’t 
be considered permanent, certainly not 
at present levels. So Japan's alterna 
tives are to find some substitute for 
Uncle Sam, or drastically cut imports, 
or rapidly expand foreign trad¢ 

¢ Undercutting Competition—T hic lat- 
ter course makes the most sense for 
Japan, but the longer it delays the more 
difficult it will be. Right now Japanese 
goods aren't selling too well in many 
markets. Japan may have no. other 
choice eventually but to dust off former 
trade practices that most free world 
traders consider obnoxious. 

You can already see some trends in 
that direction. There has been some 
dual pricing, actually a dumping opera- 
tion. Export subsidies are under con- 
sideration. The Japanese steel indus- 
try, with government approval, is tak- 
ing the first steps toward recartellization 
—aiming at a return to the prewar sys- 
tem of strict production and price con- 
trol, market-sharing deals, and the like. 
Other export industries are similarly 
inclined. 
¢ Price Problem—Prices present one of 
the most severe problems facing Japa- 
nese traders; they are way out of line 
with the world market. Note these 
comparisons, made recently by a Min- 
istry of ‘Trade White Paper: Japanese 
pig iron at $73 a ton compared with 
U.S. at $55.60; steel bars at $136 
against the U.S. $91; ammonium sul- 
fate at $65.50 against $54.50; cement 
at $24.40 against West Germany's $17. 
The Russians just offered ferroman- 
ganese for $170, delivered at Antwerp, 
against a Japanese bid, f.o.b. Japan, at 
$187. 

It will be difficult to reduce these 
prices: Japanese industry is high-cost. 
Part of its trouble is expensive raw ma- 
terials; many that came from China 
rewar are now shipped from the U.S. 
Foahestlen is inefhcient—a result of 
outmoded equipment (BW—Nov.14'53, 
p169) and low-volume, high-unit-price 
output geared to the home market 
¢ Action Called For—The steps called 
for, according to observers in Japan, are 
a balanced, noninflationary budget, a 
wage freeze, a sharp cut in purchasing 
ower of both the public and business. 
Most of the golfers and nightclubbers 
are playing on company time and com- 
pany moncy. 





Most of the businessmen, while they 
are aware of thie | conemggee hope against 


hope that something will save them 
from the drastic action that would 
force their companies to work harder 
and, at worst, send some into bank- 
ruptcy. 


ll. Trade, but Where? 


You hear considerable talk about ex- 


port promotion in Japan th day 

certainly trade missions that are pushing 
into Latin American and Asian mat 
kets are getting plenty of publicity. But 
for the most part, the program i 


nebulous. 

Ihe ‘Tokyo government has provided 
some idea of where Japanese must trade. 
It believes major areas for intensive 
promotion should be Southeast Asia, 
the Middle East, and Latin America. 
Of course, the bright hope of renewed, 
profitable trade with Communist China 
colors the discussion; many Japanese, 
whistling to keep their courage up, in 
sist that the mainland, after all, can b« 
the panacea for their cconomic_ ills 
(BW—Aug.22'53,p100). 
¢ Southeast Asia—Of the free world 
markets, Southeast Asia is turning out 
to be a tough nut to crack. High prices 
turn away buvers. The British try to 
promote resistance to Japanese goods 
in Commonwealth countric Non 
Commonwealth —nations—the Philip 
pines and Indonesia are examples—tend 
to resist Japan because they're unwilling 
to accept Japan’s plea that it can afford 
to pay only token reparations for war 
damage. ‘That unwillingness is rein 
forced when delegations visit Tokyo and 
see the high living there 

More fundamentally, there’s a limit 
to the trade Southeast Asia can absorb. 
Without much faster economic growth, 
for which capital is lacking, markets for 
Japanese manufactured goods will re- 
main small. The Japanese are attempt- 
ing to prime the pump by helping to 
finance several industrial development 
projects. 
¢ Other Fronts—Japancse have been 
scouting the ground in Latin America, 
too, and some traders consider Argen- 
tina the most hopeful growth market. 
Elsewhere, in Chile and Brazil for ex- 
ample, Japanese are hoping to secure 
juicy contracts for textile machinery, 
power cquipment, rolling stock, and 
ships. In the Middle East, Japanese 
traders say they'll help build some small 
production plants. 

Bevond such reconnaissance opera- 
tions, the only positive promotion plans 
call for the opening of a Japanese trade 
center in New York soon. One en- 
couraging fact is that Japan’s dollar 
trade (BW —Jun.6'53,p142) has been 
picking up over the past year. On the 
other hand, sterling area purchases of 
made-in-Japan goods have dropped, and 
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Japan is deeply in debt for sterling. W 

e Wrong Goods—As far as_stock-in- s é 

trade is concerned, the needed shift in b Ic 

Japan’s export goods is still ahead. Tex- vw : I n yj s 


tiles continue the largest item, but they 


are the least stable product save for 
relatively small quantities of high- hel p Deeplreeze 
quality goods. a Sahel 

The answer, according to Japanese d 50% "7 
experts, is that Japan mai peo many , U p pro ucti on 9 
more highly processed, high-labor-con- 4 
tent goods. Tokyo hopes to expand " Says Pat Leone —Plant Manager, Deepfreeze Appliance Division, 
exports of new, well-made, “U. S.-type” Motor Products Corporation, Lake Bluff and North Chicago, Illinois, 
consumer goods, including electrical ap- v > Pioneer manufacturer of home freezers 
pliances, radios, and cameras. The post- 
war reception accorded Japanese cameras 
in the U.S. is encouraging (BW—Mar. 
7'53,p128). If they can pair expanding 
consumer goods exports with capital 
goods for underdeveloped countries, 
Japanese think they can pay their way 
in the world. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





British bikes are booming in the U.S. 
market—with 60,000 sold here in Oc- 
tober, up from a previous peak of 
45,759 in September. Manufacturers “Our 120’ x 680’ x 20’ Butler steel building is playing an im- 
are figuring on close to $10-million in portant part in the Deepfreeze expansion program,” says Mr. Leone. 


U.S. sales this year, > 1952. ; : . 
S. sales this ye e double 195 “It gives us the dependable, weather-tight warehousing we need to 


More Japanese deals: Kochring Co., | hold increased production. And does it economically! We've got 
Milwaukee, has a new Japanese affiliate 81,600 sq. ft. of fully usable space, at an average cost of only $3.68 
in Yokohama that starts turning out a sq. ft. That includes everything — erection, insulation, reinforced 
Beatty Sceekds, Ince a ary concrete floor, fluorescent lighting, heating and sprinkling system!” 
has set up shop in Tokyo with Japanese 
partners. A new firm, Beatty Scaffold 
Kabushiki Kaisha, will manufacture the 
Beatty line of tubular steel scaffolding 
and grandstands in Tokyo and Osaka. 
* 
Mexican tycoon Jorge Pasquel—the man 
who set up a_ professional baseball 
league and lured U.S. stars to jump the 
border—is hunting planes in London. 
He says he’d like to buy a de Havilland 
Comet jet transport for his personal use. 
The cost: about $1.4-million—provided 


DH will consider selling. 
e “Complete adaptability of Butler build- “Easy expansion was important, too,” 


ings, plus the sound engineering and erection says Mr. Leone. “We have expanded our 
T * a . J > os ’ 

New plants: W ork has begun on Im service of our Butler dealer, also influenced Butler building twice. Now, we are planning 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd.’s new our decision to use Butler buildings.” on adding another 1G) feet to meet new 
tervlene plant at Millhaven, Ontario— warehousing needs.” 


a $20-million British investment for 








ee a . ‘ See and price BUTLER before you build! Your Butler dealer wil! show 
Canada. H. K. | —" Construction you Setter ative and wear As truss steel buildings —in widths, lengths, 
Co., Ltd., the builder, hopes to com- single and multiple installations —to fit your exact needs. He'll help you with 
plete the projcct by early 1955. ... your plans . . . show you how you can make your building dollars go farther 
Borden Co. has formed a Dutch subsidi- than ever! Write today for name of the Butler dealer in your city and more 


ary, leased a plant at Amersfoort to pack- information by mail. 
age Borden’s whole milk powder for 
international markets. . . . Hong Kong for prompt reply, address eftiee nearest you! 


businessmen plan a $1.7-million steel BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
scrap mill, another step in the Crown << 7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
7s, pages 


Colony’s industrialization program (BW 913A Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1013 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 13A, Richmond, California 


—Oct.17'53,p164). It would take the 
business away from Japan, which has 
been buying scrap in Hong Kong and Manufacturers of Oil Equipment « Stee! Buildings « Farm Equipment + Cleaners Equipment + Specio! Products 
selling it back after processing in Japan. Factories located at Kansos City, Mo., Galesburg, Ill., Richmond, Calif., Birmingham, Alo., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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So MAGNAFLUX 
Finds Cracks — 


—WHY ?” 


A good question, this, asked by a 
reader of our ads in this magazine. 


Cracks often start so small no eye 
can see them and are a widespread 
cause of breakdown of parts and 
machines. Sometimes this is disas- 
trous — sometimes n.erely annoying. 
But always it costs pects Be « money! 
Magnafiux finds the cracks, and 
other hidden defects, — and clearly 
marks them on the part itself! Thus, 
Magnaflux helps manufacturers make 
products that serve you better and 
at lower cost. 


That's Just Part of It. Finding 
cracks cuts manufacturing costs by 

iving low-cost control of quality. 
Fhroegh its many fast testing meth- 
ods, Magnaflux can spot defects in 
practically any kind of metal or ma- 
terial at a time when salvage or re- 
jection is easiest and cheapest. It 
permits correction of the cause of de- 
fects. As a maintenance inspection 
tool, Magnaflux reduces machine 
failure to keep overhaul on efficient, 
planned schedules. 


Write For our free booklet, “Seeing 
Isn't Always Believing”—on how to 
cut the bigh cost of defects in your 
own business. 





Good example of 
Magnafiux at work. 
Magnaflux® indica- 
tion of an invisible, 
but very dangerous, 


eile i|... Ships Bauxite to West Germany 


*T. M. Registered, 
U. S. Patent Office A three-nation parlay of money, with $1.5-million in U.S. aid, Eleusis 
mines, and metalworking plants is pro- was able to buy German, dian, 
MA G & re ¥ u A ducing aluminum for the West. Key Greek, and U.S. equipment for a com- 
| to the arrangement is the newly mod- plete face lifting. In return, the U.S. 
ernized Eleusis Bauxite Mines in government has a commitment from 
Greece, near the site of the Eleusinian Eleusis to deliver 450,000 tons of the 
Mysteries—an ancient Greek religious — red ore by late 1954. 
order of long standing in the history In the top picture, bulldozers push 
books. Bauxite is being shipped now— bauxite over a grill; the ore drops 
at a 1,000-ton-a-day rate—to West Ger- through onto two belt conveyors, which 


MAGNAFLUK CORPORATION) j.5ny for smelting into aluminum ingot. carry it to shoreside. Below, a Yugoslav 
7306 West Lawrence Avenve * Chicago 31, Iilinois Until 


New York 36 * Pittsburgh 36 + Cleveland 15 








a vear ago, Eleusis was strictly ship takes on ore through a German- 





Detroit 11 * Dallas 9 + Los Angeles 58 a pick-and-shovel operation. Then, built, ship-to-shore conveyor bridge. 
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PRODUCTION 
UP 


2407; 








with TOCCO Induction Heating 


Whether you’re interested in upping production or downing costs—or both 
—it pays to investigate TOCCO Induction Heating if you heat-treat, anneal, 
braze, solder, forge or melt ferrous or non-ferrous metal parts. 


PRODUCTION UP—When Thompson Products 
Ltd., St. Catharines, Ontario switched from conven- 
tional methods to TOCCO Induction Hardening of 
their automotive wrist pins, production rose from 
500 to 1200 per hour. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES — Additional savings result from elimination of hauling wrist 
pins to and from the heat-treat department. Cool, clean TOCCO fits right in the pro- 
duction line, next to related operations—takes only %4 the space of the pusher-type 


furnace previously used. 


In Canada or the United States TOCCO engineers are glad to survey your operations 
for similar cost-cutting results—no obligation, of course. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 
ye) 



















COSTS DOWN — while production jumped, 
costs fell from $5.46 per hundred parts to 
$3.23—a savings of more than 2c per pin or 
$26.76 per hour on the hardening operation 
alone. 


Cc ------— Mail Coupon Today ————— -—— 
| 


NEW FREE z 





THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dpt. W-12, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


BULLETIN 






Please send copy of ‘Typical Results 
of TOCCO Induction Hardening and 
Heat Treating”. 

Name— 

Position____ 

Company 

Address__ 


tf State 
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THE THRILL A MAN DESERVES 


LISTEN 
TO THE 
HOUND MUSIC 


Remember? The high-pitched 
yelping growing louder by the 
moment. It’s REAL music, 
hound music, that tells you 
there’s going to be excitement 
galore at any moment now. 
The crescendo comes when you 
swing that fast-handling, 
double-barreled Winchester 
Model 24 and level off on Mr. 
Rabbit. Go rabbit hunting this 
season, listen to the hounds 
and come home with new zest 
for family, fun, and business. 
You'll enjoy it more... 


with a 


WINCHESTER 


MODEL 24 


@ Hammerless, moderate- 
price, double gun. 

@ Winchester proof-tested 
frame made from single 
forging. 

@ Pistol grip stock, semi- 
beavertail forearm of 
Genuine AmericanWalnut. 

@ Automatic safety, double 
trigger. 


$77.10 


Price subject to change 
without notice. 


ANOTHER PRODUCT 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION DIVISION OF 
OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC. WEW HAVEN 4, CONN, 





Transatlantic Phone Cable 


Three-year project will begin right away . . . French 
steel, coal producers gird for German competition . . . Lincoln 
wins racing classic . . . Britain reaps new woes in Africa. 


The world is to have its first trans- 
ocean telephone cable. 

This week, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. took the wraps off a 
three-nation plan to build a $35-million 
cable, snaking 2,000 nautical mi. from 
Newfoundland to Scotland, capable of 
carrying 36 simultaneous phone conyer- 
sations. It’s a joint project of Canadian 
Overseas ‘Telecommunication Corp., 
Britain’s General Post Office—both 
government-owned—and AT&T, with 
the U.S. partner owning a 50% inter- 
est. The job should take three years, 
and work begins immediately. 

For years, while transatlantic talk was 
carried by telegraph cable—in dots and 
dashes—and by radiotelephone, research- 
ers have been studying cable design with 
an eye on long-distance, underwater 
voice communication. To date, one of 
the longest submarine phone lines is 
the 100-mi. cable between Key West 
and Havana. A major technical hurdle 
for the Atlantic job was stepping up 
the voice: how to build amplifiers that 
could be encased in the cable, then 
operate unattended in depths up to 
2,700 fathoms—over three miles. 

The new cable is of the coaxial-type, 
but it won’t be able to carry television. 
The Bell System does plan to use it to 
supplement transatlantic radio broad- 
casting. 

When the cable is down, it probably 
won't affect rates—you’ll pay the same 
on your London and Paris calls, says 
AT&T, whether you get one of their 
12 radiophone circuits (with the chance 
of static due to atmospheric conditions) 
or one of the 36 new underwater lines. 


The French Buckle Down 


The Schuman Plan, West Europe’s 
coal and steel pool, is forcing the 
French steel and coal industries to 
cinch up their belts, get rid of mar- 
ginal producers, and start competing. 

You see it in a rash of mergers in 
French steelmaking. The latest came 
when the three principal producers of 
the Loire Valley united to form Com- 
pagnie des Ateliers et Chantiers de la 
Laos. That’s a repeat of the pattern 
in eastern France, where three pro- 
ducers merged to form the new Com- 
pagnie Lorraine-Escaut. All told, merg- 
ers in the past few years have pretty 
well concentrated French steel produce 
tion in the hands of six big combines: 


Usinor, Sidelor, Sollac, Schneider, and 
now the Lorraine-Escaut and Loire 
groups. 

¢ Trimming Down—In each case, some 
of the partners have lopped off inefh- 
cient, outdated plants. ‘The steel men— 
and the French government—believe 
that big producers will be better able to 
concentrate output in the most mod- 
em plants, raise capital for continued 
expansion, and, especially, compete with 
West Germany. 

Likewise, France’s nationalized coal 
industry is feeling the pressures of the 
common market, and has decided to 
trim off the fat. The plan is to close 
down worked-out, marginal mines, shift 
the work force to more efficient mining 
areas. The French right now are ap- 
pealing to the Schuman Plan High 
Authority for funds to finance the 
move. 


Pate 


STEVENSO 


na 


Lincoln Wins 


Chuck Stevenson (above), a profes- 
sional racing driver from California, is 
a hero in Mexico and in the publicity 
department of Ford Motor Co.’s Lin- 
coln-Mercury Division. Last week, he 
drove a 1953 Lincoln Capri to victory 
in the stock car class of the grueling 
Pan-American Highway Race in Mex- 
ico. Stevenson reached speeds of 121 
mph. along the rugged, 1,912-mi. route 
from the Guatemalan frontier to the 
Texas border. 

To gladden further the heart of Ford, 
other Lincolns tan second, third, and 
fourth in the unlimited stock car 
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Acme Steel Strapping 
Insures $.A““ 

















OVERSEAS SHIPMENTS of Caterpillar Track-Type Tractors start from 
Peoria, Ill., secured with Acme Steel Unit-Load Band against ship- 
ping damage and against pilferage of tractor parts. 


Makes Every Mile a Safe Mile 


You may ship across town or across oceans. The 





number of miles or the rigors of transportation make 
little difference when materials are properly secured 
with Acme Steel Strapping. 
In addition, Acme Steel Strapping reduces 


They arrive damage 
free. 
costs by saving time and dollars through simplifica 
tion of materials handling methods. 

Whether your shipping requires Acme Steel 
Strapping or Stitching Wire, the nearest Acme Steel 
representative is available to advise you. Call him, or 
write Acme Steel Products Division, Dept. BW-123, 
Acme Steel Company, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chi 
cago, Il]. Or, Acme Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 

“a 660 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal, Quebec 


SHIPPING SPECIALISTS, like Rich- 
mond Export Service, Richmond, 
Cal., choose Acme Steel’s pack- 
aging methods to protect mate- 
rials of all sizes and shapes for 
overseas shipment. 


STRAP IT...STITCH IT...SHIP IT...SAFELY! 


COMPRESSED BALES of Fibro Vis- 
cose Rayon Staple are secured 
quickly for storage and shipment 
at Courtaulds Canada Limited, 
Cornwall, Ontario, with Acme 
Steel Strapping 


| ‘ 
az A 
| it 


FREE This magazine with the : 
latest shipping news is 
yours for the asking. Just send in this 


coupon for current issue of “Confab.’ 


Besse seeeen 


& 
4 ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. BW-123 / ra 


2840 Archer Ave., Chicago &, Illinois 
Please send me copy of “Confab 
Name 

Company 

Street Address 


City 
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Wa 


We Wont Talk f 


We'd like to tell you about some of the wonderful products we’ve 
helped to design, tool, and make. But we can’t. We promised. 

Most of our clients want full credit for the design of their prod- 
ucts and production machinery. If we help them perfect a stronger 
drive, a safer locking device, a simpler shift, a faster turning mech- 
anism that’s what we get paid for. We work silently as part of 
the customer's own staff and facilities. 

We can mention that we've assisted in the development of a silent 
typewriter, an automatic lens grinder, a hat making machine, an 
adding machine, and hundreds of other well-known machines and 
machine tools. 

We'll be glad to talk over ways to improve your products or pro- 
duction equipment . . . or any new product ideas you may have — 
in complete confidence, of course, and without obligation. 

As a starter, send today for our 92 page illustrated booklet, 
“Take It To Taft-Peirce.” 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


-y TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. |. 


TELEPHONE: WOONSOCKET 1. 





division, with an Oldsmobile and a 
Chrysler New Yorker finishing fifth and 
sixth in a field of over 150 cars. A 
Chevrolet took the hon in the 
limited stock car class. 

e Promotion—W hile ro ng 
traditionally European, U.S. auto mak 
ers have become increasin vare of 
the promotional advanta of two 
Western Hemisphere cla the Mo 
bilgas Economy Run and the Pan 
American race. The winning Lincoln 
team this year was sponsored 1 Cali 
fornia dealer, but got eve: sistance 
from Ford. ‘The company it a high 
powered team of cameramen and pub 
licity experts to Mexico, even chartered 
a transport plane to haul newsmen along 
the route. You can be st that th 
winning Lincolns will show up promi 
nently in Lincoln advertising from her 
on. 

In the open sports car Italy’ 
Lancia took first and s | honors; 
the winner, Juan Fangio of Argentina 
whipped his souped-up Lancia to speed 
over 150 mph. And while nine live 
were lost along the tortuous course, th 
four-year-old race is well on its way to 
becoming Mexico’s top annual sporting 
event. 

ra 


Trouble in Africa 


This week, there was a n crop of 
troubles for Britain in the delicate and 
thankless job of midwifing a new politi 
cal order in its African colon 

In Uganda a young, Cambridge-edu 
cated African, ruler of Bu prov 
ince, has been deposed and exiled for ob 
structing the British plan to bind East 
African territorics together for the ad- 
vance toward self-government. The cas« 
has caused fierce controversy in Britain, 
and Colonial Secretary Oliver Lyttelton 
—as well as the Tory government—is 
accused of wocful mishandling of Afri 
can affairs. At worst, the could 
mushroom into another bitter Seretse 
Khama affair, where a nati hief was 
exiled by London for marrving a white 
woman 

In Kenya, the court martial of a 
British officer has revealed that some 
suspected Mau Mau terrorists had been 
shot before their guilt wa tablished. 
There’s deep fecling, in bot Africa 
and Britain 

In the Sudan, Britain and Fgypt are 
battling for influence a lf-govern- 
ment approaches. Last week, the anti- 
British party won the elections. The 
Sudan is almost sure to vote for ind 
pendence—plus a link with Fgypt—in 
next vear’s referendum. Britons are 
reconciled to loss of control, but they 
fear the consequences, economic and 
political, if the present efficient Suda 
nese government comes under F’gyptian 
influence and tutelage. 
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‘Take a 


and 
youll buy 


Burroughs 


When you are shopping for adding and cash regi 
tering machines take a good look at a Burroughs 
... get a full demonstration. That's the only way 
to find out about Burroughs outstanding speed 
efficiency and ease of operation. You will find you 
can put-Burroughs to work for you for only 
pennies a day. You will also find a Burrough 
that’s right for your business—right size, right 
value. So, visit your Burroughs dealer or branch 
office soon and take a good look. Burroughs Cor 
poration, Detroit 32, Michigan 





Look at it for Look at it for 


Simplicity Savings 


You need no special train- You waste less time with a 


to use a Burroughs Burroughs because of 


because of its Short Cut greater speed and accuracy 
Keyboard. You can sub- By helping to avoid costly 
tract as fast as you can errors, a Burroughs saves 


Anyone can master you many times its low 


a Burroughs the first day. price... helps boost profits, 








Look at it for 
Service 


You are certain of yv 
trouble-free ervice 

you buy 1 Burroug! 
Every Burroughs mact 
is backed b more tha 
years of i ful manu 


facturing skilland research 











Burroughs 





When white made the future look black 


Fabrics of acetate—one of the 
first man-made fibers — were 
beautiful... and radiantly white. 
Perfect for brides. But white fab- 
rics have limited uses. 

The future seemed to hold little 
promise for the acetate fiber in- 
dustry, for acetate was hard to 
dye-the colors undependable. 
Fabric finishers faced a discour- 
aging choice: an uncertain source 
of too-costly foreign dyes, or un- 
satisfactory results from cheaper 
substitutes. 

Then Eastman chemists tackled 
the problem. They found a new 
rainbow of colors for acetate. Col- 


Sales representative for 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


ors women wanted — that were 
both fashionable and practical. 
Freed of the limitations of white, 
the acetate fiber industry ex- 
panded until it now can supply 
more than 500 million pounds 
annually. 

Today Eastman offers the most 
complete range of acetate dyes 
available. These are colors of ex- 
ceptional fastness properties that 


make acetate the preferred fiber 
for many uses. Some have proved 
invaluable in the dyeing of other 
new man-made fibers. 

Eastman acetate dyes are an- 
other example of vital chemicals 
being made economically availa- 
ble through Eastman know-how 
in chemical production. This tal- 
ent is at your service. A technical 
representative will be glad to call. 


E astman 


a division of EASTMAN 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC 


KINGSPORT, TE 


KODAK COMPANY 












































INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Bermuda takes on a new importance now that the Russians have agreed 
to a foreign ministers’ conference on Germany and Communist leader 
DEC. 5, 1953 = Ho-Chi-Minh is talking of a truce in Indo-China. 


When Eisenhower 0.K.’d a meeting with Churchill and Laniel, Wash- 
ington was convinced that the Soviet position had become completely rigid, 
that we were in a diplomatic deep-freeze. So Bermuda was to be the occasion 
for tightening the Western Alliance, and, above all, sewing up the European 

' Defense Community. 

A BUSINESS WEEK Now it’s clear that Moscow doesn’t want to freeze East-West positions 

in Europe. It looks, instead, as if the Kremlin plans to wage a diplomatic 
offensive that will keep things fluid for some time ahead. 


SERVICE This makes the problem of maintaining Western unity even tougher 
than it was before. 









There’s no doubt that the Big Three will agree at Bermuda to go along 
with Moscow’s proposal for a four-power meeting in Berlin. 


Beyond that, though, there will be wide differences of opinion. In fact, 
there will be three positions—American, British, and French—on how the 
West should play the Berlin talks. 


—oe— 


Washington is more annoyed than anything else at the prospect of 
talking with the Russians now. Until a week ago the State Dept. figured 
that we could push EDC with no opposition—other than propaganda—from 
the Soviet side. 


U.S. officials don’t think that the Russians are even interested in a 
German settlement, but that they are merely trying to encourage neutralism 
in France, thus stall EDC and German rearmament. Moscow has thrown in 
talk of a negotiated truce in Indo-China to soften up the French still further. 

Our main goal at Berlin will be simple—to force the Russians to show 
their hand as fast as possible. 


—_—o— 





London takes a more optimistic view of talks with the Russians. 


Not that Churchill expects to reach a German settlement in a meeting 
at Berlin. But he does believe that there is a chance such a meeting will 
help relax East-West tension. 


As Churchill sees it, there has to be some relaxation before any specific 
settlements can be reached. (Washington takes the reverse view, there can 


be no easing of tension until specific problems like Germany and Austria 
are settled.) 


What’s more, Churchill is thinking in terms of long-range strategy. 
| At Bermuda he will stress the big changes that have come in international 
relations over the past two or three years: (1) the decline of France as a 
great power; (2) the dramatic comeback of Germany; (3) the strength of 
Red China; (4) the loss of Western atomic supremacy. 


Then at Berlin, Churchill hopes that the free world can get a better 
feel than it has now of how the Russians view the world situation. 


—eo— 


Paris is in a mood to go much further in meeting the Russians than 
London is. 


French politicians see Ho-Chi-Minh’s truce offer, not as a phony, but 
as a chance to end the war in Indo-China. 


ne ele a 
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So Premier Joseph Laniel may press at Bermuda for agreement on a 
Big Five meeting (including Red China) to follow Berlin. 


Laniel’s government is toying with the idea that Peking may be 


anxious enough for this kind of recognition to press Ho into a truce 
acceptable to the West. 


You’ve got to see these problems and positions of the Big Three 
against the background of Soviet strategy. Here’s the way some observers 
analyze Russia’s acceptance last weekend of a four-power meeting: 


Doing battle across the green baize table is a favorite Communist 
device. It covers up one’s own indecision, it searches out the enemy’s 
strong points and finds out what he plans to do. 


Acceptance of negotiations doesn’t mean the Russians are ready to 
negotiate seriously. They are hardly in a position to make any deals over 
Germany, the central problem. Broad references to “lessening interna- 
tional tensions” mean nothing. 


It would be a mistake to insist that Soviet acceptance of the four- 
power bid is a tactical retreat, evidence that the Russians are on the 
defensive. 


In the long run, a real retreat may come, forced by a crisis on the 
Soviet domestic front. But it wouldn’t be healthy to count on it. 


In the short run, there’s a chance that something concrete can come 
out of a four-power meeting—if for no other reason than the Russians 
will have to keep negotiations, and hopes of an East-West settlement, alive. 
That something might be an Austrian settlement. 


Russian gold sales in the West continue: This week saw the first direct 
shipment from Moscow (via Prague) to London. 


Some $19-million worth of the yellow metal, stamped with the hammer 
and sickle, arrived addressed to Samuel Montague & Co., leading London 
bullion dealers. Montague won’t reveal the ultimate buyer—but most 
people believe it is the Bank of England. 


It’s known, however, that Moscow sold the gold for sterling, to finance 
purchases in Britain and other sterling countries. 


The Soviets may be trying to cover a trade deficit by converting gold 
into Western currencies. They have increased their imports of Western 
consumer goods, apparently as a result of the Kremlin’s promises of a 
better deal for the Russian people. 


The experts estimate that the Russians have sold upward of $60-million 
in gold this fall. Nonetheless, it would be a mistake to try to explain gold’s 
current price slump on the free market solely in terms of Russian sales. 
(The “free” market constitutes private trading abroad, as opposed to regular, 
intergovernment buying and selling by central banks.) 

Other, more important factors enter in: diminishing fears of war and 
inflation, growing confidence in the financial stability of European econo- 
mies. 

Over-all, there’s less desire to squirrel gold away in mattresses and safes 
as a hedge against catastrophe. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Deo. 5, /953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 





Directory of 
WAREHOUSES 


IN CHICAGO 


Now, for the first time, shippers can have in one book all important 


information on Chicago warehouse facilities in DIRECTORY OF PUBLIC 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES IN THE CHICAGO SWITCHING DISTRICT. 


This directory —containing up-to-date facts for a quick analysis 
and selection of suitable storage space—has been prepared 
as a public service by CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD. 


Detailed information on all 128 public merchandise warehouses 
in the Chicago Switching District, including the 95 with rail service, 
is conveniently tabulated to assist in locating space where it has 
become increasingly scarce. Locations are keyed to a map which 
indicates for each warehouse, its rail service, size classification, 
and kinds of merchandise stored. Switching charges bet ween 
warehouses and industries in the district are tabulated. 





The directory, prepared with the co-operation of 
warehouses and warehouse associations, is another of the 
continuing C&EI services to business and industry. 


Warehouse names, addresses and telephone numbers. 
Kinds of commodities stored. 

Amount of licensed public storage space. 

Materials handling equipment. 

Railroad and switching services available. 
Descriptions of buildings. 

Fire and pilferage protection. 

Insurance rates on goods stored. 

Special services performed on goods handled. 

Map of Chicago Switching District. 

Switching charges between warehouses and industries. 





For your FREE COPY, write to: Chief Economist 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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OUR CE VALET 


Replace crowded “hat 
trees’’ with efficient S-6 
Office Valets (have room 
for guests too). Each Valet 
provides 6 spaced coat 
hangers, 6 ventilated hat 
spaces, umbrellastandand 
overshoe platforms in 30° 
x16° floor space. Keep 
wraps aired, dry and ‘‘in 
press’ Lifetime welded 
steel construction —never 
loosens, wobbles or tips 
over. Choice of modern 
baked finishes. Sold by 
leading office furniture 
dealers everywhere. 





Wiecker t [4mur RACKS 


Commercial, industiial if J Statvonary and por 
and institutional wardrobe table Wardrobe and | ocker 
equipment and complete chechiooms Racks tor the office and the home 


Cuisies’” =WOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Catalog 
Ov-6 1121 West 37th Street + Chicago 9, U.S.A. 
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Since 


MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete air conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any flat 
paper label. Send your specifications for our proposal, 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich, 








LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 

November 24, 1953 

The Hoard of Directors has declared 

a dividend of 20c per share on the 

outstanding Common Stock of the 

Company, payable. on December 

24, 1953, to stockholders of record at the close 

of business on December 11, 1953. Checks will 
be mailed 

ay Cc. MOSKOWITZ 


ice Pres. & Treasurer 














0 ee eee 
to a $3,000.00 sale 


With only a $20 investment in a 
small space advertisement in the 
“clues” section of BUSINESS 
WEEK, a firm secured a $3,000.00 
sale. And better yet, they re- 
ceived subsantial inquiries for 
future orders up to $10,000.00 
each. 
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Yule Cheer for 


Wall Street seers this week were pon- 
dering whether the stock market will 
add to coming holiday cheer by un- 
corking its usual yearend rally. They 
also wondered how high the rise will 
be—if it does occur. 

The past four years have shown vary- 
ing advances in December-January 
(chart). In 1949-50, Standard & 
Poor's daily industrial stock price index 
chalked up a December-January gain of 
5.7%; in 1950-51, the rise was 10.5%; 
in 1951-52, it was 7.7%; and in 
1952-53, it was 4.1%. 

Of course, there are specific reasons 
why a yearend rally is to be expected in 


Dec. 1950 
Jan. 1951 


Dec. 1951 
Jan. 1952 


Dec. 1949 
Jan. 1950 


Dec. 1952 
Jan. 1953 


JANUARY 
HIGH 
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the normal course of events. For one 
thing, the tax selling that comes along 
in November and carly December starts 
drying up. Those who sold securities 
to sect up tax losses begin reinv: 
the proceeds of tax-loss sales. 

For another, in times like th 
ent when industrial activity—and sales 
and net profits—are high, a flock of 
yearend extra and special dividends can 
reasonably be expected. Some payments 
always prove to be larger than the Street 
had anticipated; the result is bouyancy 
in the shares with higher di 
ments. 

Stock prices as a whole have 


ao 
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advancing since last September. 
Groups turing in the biggest gains 
(table, below) include the electrical 
equipment shares, with a rise of 
22.5%; auto truckers, 21.2%; finance 
companies, 19.2%; machine _ tools, 
18.1%; aircraft manufacturing, 17.3%; 
and metal fabricating, 16.5‘ 

However, the trend by groups is un- 
even. Shares that have fallen below 
last September's levels include carpets 
and rugs, 5¢, 10¢, and $1 stores, gold 


mining, lead and zinc, leather, rayon 
and acetate yarn, shipping sugar, textile 
weavers, tobaccos, and TV and elec- 
tronics. 

At the start of this week the market 
was strong. Dealings on Monday at 
1,960,000 shares were the largest since 
Sept. 15. On ‘Tuesday they reached 
1,580,000 shares. Issues that held firm 
included the rails, utilities, and chem- 
icals. ‘The clectrical shares generally 
were maintaining recent advances. 


The Current Rally: Box Score to Date 


1953 Range Start Rally Recent Rally Gains 

Stock Group High Lou of Rally High Level Maximum Now 
Agricultural machinery 162.3 124.6 124.6 133.3 132.9 7.0% 6.7% 
Aircraft manufacturing 229.7 191.7 194.2 227.7 227.7 17.3 17.3 
Air transport 361.3 274.1 275.9 284.2 283.3 3.0 2.7 
Aluminum 388.7 326.3 353.5 *388.7 385.3 10.0 9.0 
Automobiles 263.1 202.4 202.4 221.6 215.7 9.5 6.6 
Auto parts and accessories . : 181.0 143.0 143.0 159.7 158.7 11.7 11,0 
Auto trucks rey a 127.3 104.7 104.7 126.9 126.9 21.2 21,2 
Bituminous coal 494.0 354.7 354.7 372.6 372.6 5.0 5.0 
Building materials 172.7 151.2 151.2 165.5 165.5 9.5 9.5 
Carpets and rugs........... 137.7 93.3 102.5 103.0 493.3 0.5 -—9.0 
Caden ds-okaxeeberee 263.1 236.5 240.8 261.9 261.9 8.8 8.8 
Cee. 5... sla vac natesue 128.2 120.9 122.5 127.5 127.5 4.1 4.1 
Containers—glass 131.8 116.4 117.0 123.4 122.4 5.5 4.6 
Containers—metal 120.5 104.3 107.2 *120.5 120.5 12.4 12.4 
Copper 192.1 137.2 137.2 152.6 150.4 11.2 9.6 
Department stores 267.4 251.5 251.5 264.6 164.6 5.2 5.2 
Distillers 401.9 356.1 356.6 378.0 375.9 6.0 5.4 
Drugs—ethical 204.9 161.7 161.7 180.1 180.1 11.4 11.4 
Drugs—proprietary, cosmetics 150.1 135.1 141.8 *150.1 150.1 5.9 5.9 
Electrical equipment 209.7 171.0 171.2 *209.7 209.7 22.5 22.5 
Fertilizers 478.3 384.3 384.3 404.8 399 0 5.3 3.8 
Finance companies 166.4 138.4 138.4 165.0 165.0 19.2 19.2 
5¢, 10¢, $1 stores 128.8 117.4 119.1 119.8 #117.4 0.6 1.4 
Food companies 165.5 156.0 157.0 165.2 165 2 5:3 5.2 
Food chains 299.2 69.1 230.8 *299 2 299.2 6.6 6.6 
Gold mining (U. S.) 67.5 53.2 55 3 56.7 §3.3 25 —3.6 
Lead and zinc 116.3 83.6 87.1 89.1 83.6 2.3 —4.1 
Leather 192.8 146.6 158.6 162.7 146.6 2.6 —7.6 
Machine tools 224.6 178.6 184.8 221.9 218.3 20.1 18.1 
Machinery 185.3 154.3 154.3 164.5 164.5 6.6 6.6 
Mail order and general chains 58.8 238.4 239.7 251.2 249.5 48 4.1 
Metal fabricating 196.8 165.5 165.5 196.8 192.8 18.9 16.5 
Mining and smelting 137.7 105.9 105.9 119.5 106.1 43 0.2 
Motion pictures 163.5 133.8 139.5 153.3 153.3 99 9.9 
Natural gas 245.7 214.3 218.4 235.1 234.2 7.6 7.2 
Office, business equipment 272.7 237.8 240.9 256.8 250.0 6.6 3.8 
Oil—crude producers 716.1 583.6 590.6 641.5 641.5 8.6 8.6 
Oil—integrated companies WO 2 261.8 261.8 279.0 276.7 6.6 5.7 
Paper 671.4 $62.1 584.9 *671.4 671.4 14.8 14.8 
Printing and publishing 130 4 104.1 104.1 117.6 117.4 13.0 12.8 
Railroads 185.8 153.7 153.7 160.2 157.6 4.2 2.5 
Railroad equipment 110.3 91.5 92.0 97.8 97.8 6.3 6.3 
Rayon and acetate yarn 430 3 284.5 315.6 302.0 292.0 —4.3 -7.5 
Shipbuilding 286.1 227.6 227.6 241.6 235.7 6.2 3.6 
Shipping 602.7 457.6 490.0 505.6 #457.6 3.2 —6.6 
Shoes 126.3 120.5 120.5 123.2 122.0 2.2 1.2 
Soft drinks 116.0 100 0 100.0 103.1 103.1 3.1 3.1 
Steel 215.5 174.8 174.8 192.2 191.7 10.0 97 
Sugar 105.3 82.9 84.6 85.0 83.0 0.5 -1.9 
Textile weavers 267.6 208 4 214.5 216.1 209.3 0.7 —2.4 
Tires and rubber goods 540.6 420.4 420.4 486.7 486.7 15.8 15.8 
Tobacco ‘ 97.8 84.7 92.6 95.8 $84.7 $ —8.5 
TV, electronics 330.7 252.3 200.5 273.3 4252.3 4.9 —3.2 
Utilities—holding companies 233.1 203.1 211.9 229.8 229.8 8.4 8.4 
Utilities—operating companies 142.5 126.5 131.6 *142.5 142.5 8.3 8.3 
Vegetable oils 243.9 163.3 163.6 173.5 173.5 6.1 6.1 
Data: Standard & Pcor's Weekly Stock Price Indexes (1935-39 = 100). * New 1953 high. 


# New 1953 low. 
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Lustrous 7/32” 
Brocdlite glass 
glazed in recep- 
tion room, Purchas- 
ing & Administra- 
tion Service, The 
Port of New York 
Authority Building, 
New York City. 
















TO WORK 













There is utility as well as beauty in these 
gleaming walls of Mississippi Broadlite glass 
installed in The Port of New York Authority 
Building. This reception room glows a friend- 
ly welcome to visitors as the translucent 
glass partitions flood the interior with “bor- 
rowed light” from adjacent areas. The glass 
makes the interior appear larger, friendlier, 
too, yet assures complete privacy. And the 
high levels of illumination add to eye com- 
fort and efficiency. In addition these modern 
glass walls save work. Glass never grows 
old or dingy... 
ing ... wipes shining clean with a damp 
cloth. Glass will not rot or sag anditisa 
non-combustible. 








never requires redecorat- 





When you build or remodel! your offices, 
consider the use of translucent, light dif- 
fusing glass—the modern material. Make 
your walls work for you and enjoy all the 
benefits that only glass can provide. Spec- 
ify glass by Mississippi. 
wide variety of patterns and surface 
finishes wherever quality glass is sold. 


Available in a 





Write today for free 
booklet, “Figured Glass 
By Mississippi.” Actual 
photographs illustrating 
hundreds of uses for this 
versatile medium. 


Free samples onrequest. 
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SAINT LOUIS 7, MO, 
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converts any standard, 
constant-speed motor 
to a variable speed 
drive 


144 /3- 
Vari- Speed 
Motor Pulley 


REEVES 
Motor Base 


Provides sliding platform for motor. Hand- 
wheel or push-button control increases machine 
speed by moving motor toward driven ma- 
chine; decreases speed by reverse movement. 


Disc 
» Assembly: 


Mounts directly on motor shaft. This simple 
assembly consists of two cone-shaped discs 
and belt-tensioning spring. 


— Special 


V-Belt 


Connects disc assembly with driven machine. 


Result: Infinitely variable speed up to 


4 to | ratio; capacities to 10 hp 


REEVES Vari-Speed Motor Pulley is 
the easiest, lowest-cost method of giv- 
ing a constant-speed machine stepless 
speed adjustability. Eliminates all com- 
plicated electrical hook-ups, chain 
drives, gears, etc widens machine 
work range, increases rate of production 
and reduces production cost by provid- 
ing the right speed for each operation 
under every changing condition— 
without stopping the machine. Send 
for complete information to Dept. 11b. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized leader in variable speed control 


Variable Speed Drives 








KEEPING TRAINS MOVING is a matter of concern for the White House as . 


Rail Workers Vote Strike 


Nonoperating unions’ million members authorize 
stoppage that could be Administration's first critical strike. 
Mediation may delay or avert a tie-up. 


The Eisenhower Administration’s 
first major strike problem may come 
from nonoperating unions on the na 
tion's railroads. ‘Their membership of 
more than a million workers this week 
finished voting “overwhelmingly,” ac 
cording to the unions, to walk out if 
necessary to force carrier settlements on 
wage and other contract demands 
¢ First Test—If the nonoperating group 
should strike (its record has been com 
paratively free of major walkouts for 
three decades) the Administration will 
face its first real labor 

It escaped problems when stcel labor 
and management settled peacefully for 
an 84¢ hourly raise earlier this vear. A 
coal crisis expected this fall failed to 
materialize as John L. Lewis bided his 
time. And in the aircraft industry, la- 
bor’s strategy of striking North Ameri 
can Aviation, Inc., while allowing 
others to operate kept pressure for in- 
tervention at a minimum 

Phe only place the Administration 
has moved in, with injunction action, 
has been on the New York waterfront, 
in the turmoil of AF'L’s efforts to oust a 


CTISIS 


racket-ridden international from the 
citv’s busy docks (page 30) 

Phe North American Aviat 
tion is perhaps the best illust 
the Admunistration’s policy in 
Ihe United Auto Worker! CIO) 
walked out at NAA’s plants in Califor 
nia and Ohio in a contract dispute. The 
stoppage ionth 
(page 158)—slowed production of mili 
tarv jets. The Defense Dept tified 
the White House wecks ago that the 
NAA stoppage “affects the nat 1 dk 
fense”’ (BW Oct.31°53,p155 Despite 
that, the dispute is still being handled 
by the Federal Mediation & ( ilia 
tion Service—without White I in 
tervention. 
elf Trains Stop—Such a_ hands-off 
policy could hardly be maint d if 
the nation’s trains should stop, and th 
nonoperating group this weel ired 
its way for a showdown that could stop 
them 

George E. Leighty, president 
Order of Railroad ‘Telegraphers (AFL) 
and chairman of the nonoperating 
Standard Railroad Labor Organizations, 


itua- 
tion of 
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now in its 
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announced that more than 98% of its 
membership had voted strike approval 
in a national referendum. 

He warned roads, and the public, that 
nonoperating workers—those who serv- 
ice trains but do not operate or ride on 
them—are “up in arms over the hostile 
attitude displayed by the railroads.” 
They can now walk out at any time, he 
said, although no strike “will be au- 
thorized, in my opinion, as long as 
the National Mediation Board is ac- 
tively handling this case.” 

Despite this assurance that no strike 
is imminent, the White House is tak- 
ing rail strike talk seriously. NMB is 
currently struggling to break a tight 
and complicated deadlock. Unless there 
are quick and conclusive developments, 
Washington expects at least scattered 
walkouts—designed to increase the un- 
ions’ economic pressure for a settlement 
without forcing a national rail tie-up 
and, inevitably, direct White House 
action. 
¢ Impasse—The nonoperating unions 
are demanding higher pay, longer vaca- 
tions, more holidays, premium rates 
for Sunday work, additional health-and- 
welfare benefits, and unlimited free 
transportation for all railroad workers 
and their families (BW—Sep.20'53, 
pl76). 

Carriers balked at bargaining on the 
whole set of demands, contending that 
health-and-welfare ‘benefits and free 
transportation “are not proper subjects 
for collective bargaining under the Rail- 
way Labor Act.” Railroad spokesmen 
argue that such demands “do not deal 
in any way with rates of pay, rules, or 
working conditions.” 

The carriers brought suit in Chicago 
federal court for an “interpretation” of 
their obligations under the Railway La- 
bor Act (BW—Nov.14'53,p150). Un- 
ions angrily described the court action 
as the basis for “‘stalling” tactics by the 
roads, and asked the court to dismiss 
—as outside its jurisdiction—the car- 
riers’ petition. 

Meanwhile, operating brotherhoods 
are talking tougher, too. 

e Talks Start—l'ive operating brother- 
hoods—unions of men who run or work 
on trains—submitted contract demands 
for raises of from 374¢ to 40¢ an hour 
and an assortment of rules changes; car- 
riers complained of the “prohibitive” 
cost of the demands. 

This week, leaders of three regional 
negotiation committees for the carriers 
met with brotherhood committees in a 
“preliminary conference [on] the me- 
chanics and procedures involved in 
handling these demands.’”” Eastern, 
western, and southeastern roads were 
represented. 
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Strike Spurt 


Can plants and New York 
City newspapers are hit in 
rash of walkouts over wages 
and other contract issues. 


Wage deadlocks in union-manage- 
ment contract bargaining sent stnke 
figures soaring this week—and brought 
on a suspension of all major New York 
City newspapers. 
¢Can Walkout—The United Steel- 
workers (CIO) called 33,000 members 
off jobs in 68 plants of the nation’s two 
largest can manufacturers—American 
Can Co, and Continental Can Co., Inc. 
—when a bargaining impasse remained 
unbroken by midweek. 

The walkout affected about half of 
the can companies’ plants and em- 
ployees. Moreover, it caused immediate 
concern in the big Florida citrus indus- 
try—now in its busy packing season. 

USW struck for a 12¢-an-hour wage 
increase for workers now carning about 
$1.80 an hour in U.S. plants and $1.50 
in five plants located in Canada. In 
addition, the union demanded several 
fringe increases, and revisions in non- 
economic clauses in present contracts. 

The two companies called the union 
economic demands “absurd” and made 
the same basic offer: a 104¢-an-hour 
package including an 84¢ hourly raise 
and 2¢ more in pensions and vacation 
benefits, plus adjustment of area pay 
differentials. They rejected flatly several 
USW proposals that companies said 
would be “tantamount to surrendering 
the right to manage [four] business.” 
¢ Chemical Impasse—Meanwhile, a 
strike of production and maintenance 
workers continued this week at Merck 
& Co., Inc., plants in Rahway, N. J., 
and Danville, Pa., and at three Philadel- 
phia plants of Merck’s Sharp & Dohme 
Division, CIO’s United Chemical 
Workers rejected an 8¢ raise and a pro- 
posal for plant-by-plant bargaining. 
«No Papers—And in New York, a 
strike of AFL’s Photo-Engravers’ Union 
against all major newspapers except ‘The 
New York Herald-Tribune continued 
into this week, with wages and hours 
the major issues. The Herald-Tribune— 
which uses an independent engraver— 
also suspended publication early this 
week as an indirect result of the strike. 

The newspaper stoppage—which Fed- 
cral Mediation & Conciliation Service 
directog Whitley P. McCoy called a 
“matter of serious concern”—brought a 
quick concentration of settlement ef- 
forts. 





The 
FRIENDLY HAND 


of 


HYSTER SERVICE 


assurance that 


your job keeps going 


... Wherever it is! 


» Hyster Lift Truck 
won’t need service often, but when it 
does, one of the more thar 700 Hyster 
Dealers throughout the world is 
within easy servicing distance, HE 
KNOWS YOUR MATERIALS 
HANDLING JOBS MUST KEEP 
GOING! Your Hyster Dealer places 
the right industrial truck (1,000 to 
30,000-lb. capacity) and the right 
attachment on your job to provide a 
continuous, profitable lift truck op- 
eration. A specialist in materials han- 
dling, your Hyster Dealer can help 
you to spot and stop profit leaks. Call 
him today, or write for Catalog 1277. 


HYSTER COMPANY 
2907 N. E. Clackamas Sreet, Portland 8, Oregon 
1012-07 Myers Street . Danville, Iilinols 





Your Hyster Dealer offers 
modern service facilities, 
precision rebyilding, com- 
plete parts stock, special- 
ly-trained mechanics, and 
field maintenance service, 


Four Factories: Portland, Oregon; Denville, Ilinols, 
Peoria, Iiinois; Nijmegen, The Netherionds. 
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Give us those requiring 
special fibre-chemical 
moterials 


DELEGATE 
Us 
WOES 


Write Dept. 8 


ROGERS CORPORATION 
GOODYEAR, CONNECTICUT 





America’s 
No. I Comfort Shoe 
Sm BLS 


s ogee 
Doni 


= S 
they 
look as good 
as they 
feel 


Tan et] — 
tip oxfor 


For Free booklet, write 


Beeld and Blind Eo. 


BROCKTON 68, MASS. 


are you spending 


$1.49 


to sharpen each 


pencil? 


improper pencil 
sharpener placement 
may be costing you as much 
$1.49 to sharpen each pencil! 
Let APSCO's free booklet 
“The Mystery of the Hidden Costs’ 
show you how to 
eliminate this unnecessary 
waste. 


PFeeseeSSeeeeeeeouSS eoeeeeeeH, 


Apsco products inc, 
DEPT. B-6 

336 NORTH FOOTHILL ROAD 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


Yes, i'm interested in reducing office over- 
head. Please send me your free booklet. 


NAME on 
(Attach coupon to. your letterhead or busi- 
ness card and mail today!) 
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Freer Speech for Employers 


NLRB relaxes its rules on what an employer can 
say to workers before an election. Other policy shifts are 


also in the making. 


[he National Labor Relations Board 
last week took a fresh look at the con 
troversial employer free-speech issue 
then relaxed its rules on what con 
stitutes a threat to workers’ jobs and, 
therefore, an unfair labor practice under 
the ‘Taft-Hartley act. 

The decision is the latest in a series 
in which the board—operating for the 
first time with a Republican-appointed 
chairman and members—is reviewing, 
and in some instances revising, former 
NLRB policies. 
¢ Policy Change—On employer free 
speech, NLRB consistently held in the 
past that a threat to close or to move 
a plant if workers vote for a union is 
coercive—and a violation of the law. 
Now the board has taken a slightly dif- 
ferent position in a case involving the 
Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO). 

TWUA had campaigned for bargain- 
ing rights at Chicopee Mfg. Corp.’s 
Bensenville (Ill.) plant. Just before the 
NLRB election, according to TWUA: 

¢ The plant engineer told an em- 
plovee, “If the union wins, they [the 
company] will be forced to move the 
plant.” 

eA foreman told another em- 
plovee, “The boss can move the plant 
if he wants to”—implving, according to 
the union, that he would obviously 
want to if emplovees chose the union 
as bargaining agent. 

The union lost the election 
asked NLRB to set aside the 
and order a new vote, charging that 
emplovees had been coerced, through 
threats to their jobs. Hubert J. Segal, 
NLRB hearing officer in Chicago, ruled 
in favor of the union and recommended 
that NLRB order a new election. The 
board refused to. 
¢ New Standard—NILRB’s decision up- 
holding the results of the first election 
sets a new standard to be followed in 
judging whether statements of an em- 
plover really constitute a threat. It is: 
To be considered coercive, and a Taft- 
Hartley violation, a statement must be 
i positive prediction of what will hap 
pen if emplovees choose a union--not 
merely a warning of what might hap- 
pen if they do 

Che board said: 

“We view these statements, under 
the circumstances, as nothing more 
than predictions of the possible impact 
of wage demands upon the emplover’s 
business. 

“A prophecy that unionization might 


It then 
results 


ultimately lead to loss of empl 
is not coercive where there is no 
that the employer will use his « 

prophecy 


rymenit 
threat 
nomic 
power to make the 
true.” 

¢ Other Shifts—[ven took 
this stand, NLRB had other 
signs of shifting from past policies and 
procedures since it got a new look un 
der the Eisenhower Administration 
earlier this year (BW—Sep.5’53,p146). 

The board held, for instance, that an 
emplover’s statement of his “legal posi 
tion” —that he intends to fight a u 
certification in the courts, if on 
be issued by NLRB—is not illeg 
ference with an election. 

The board also tightened restri 
on union-security clauses; upheld an 
emplover’s right to refuse to recognize 
a union without a formal NLRB hear- 
ing and an election; refused to hold a 
supervisor's poll of employees on their 
attitude toward a union to be an un- 
fair labor practice; and moved to deny 
certifications to unions with officers 
under indictment for filing false non- 
Communist oaths (BW—Oct.24'53, 
pl62). 

In another significant ruling, it held 
that “individual employees” can be 
penalized for an illegal strike. A 
ing to NLRB chairman Guy Farmer, 
the board feels that “to protect his 
rights under {Taft-Hartlev|] when an 
illegal strike occurs, an individual has 
the affirmative dutv to dissociate him- 
self and to disavow the illegal acts of 
this bargaining agent.” Unions com 
plain this decision can be used to foster 
“strikebreaking” tactics 
¢ Upcoming—Meanwhile, Farmer an- 
nounced recently that “thre 
areas of decision” are now being studied 
by board members—all involving major 
policy questions. He said NLRB is 
considering: 

e Redefining its jurisdiction, to 
keep “essentially local” — case off 
NLRB’s crowded docket (BW-—Sep. 

5°53,p1 46). 

¢ Tightening board policy on peti- 
tions for craft elections (BW —Oct.10 
"53,p168). 

¢ Reversing or revising past board 
policies that require an emplover to 
give a union a chance to answer “anti- 
union” remarks by the emplover on 
company time and property 

In addition, the board may recon- 
sider its policies on 
cotts, union jurisdictional disputes, and 
the perennial strike-vs.-lockout question 
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How close are we to the 


“ideal food preservation method”? 


Cathode ray research by General Electric points up the tremendous potential of cold sterilization 


A research scientist for one of the 
country’s foremost food processors re- 
cently said, “The potential benefits of 
this cold sterilization process are enor- 
mous. .. . We might be close to at- 
taining the ideal food preservation 
method,” 


Units can be rented 

Six years ago General Electric began 
intensive applied research on the use 
of cathode rays to sterilize foods and 
drugs. To encourage other firms and 
laboratories to explore applications of 
this new tool, we will rent equipment 
to interested firms. In fact, the re- 
search man quoted above has been 
working for over a year with a rented 
G-E 1,000,000-volt machine. 

When perfected, this new advance 
will undoubtedly effect profound 
changes in present methods of process- 
ing, packaging, transporting and stor- 
ing foods. The need for refrigeration 
or freezing may be reduced or even 
eliminated. Shelf-life of foods will 
be lengthened. 


Holds great promise 
This heatless method of sterilization 
has disclosed a tremendous potential 
in the preservation of many food and 
drug products. Meat, milk and grain 
are among the foods which have been 
sterilized, 

A new cathode ray laboratory has 
just been dedicated at General Elec- 
tric. Its doors are open to potential 
users of cold sterilization. You are in- 
vited to write for details and reprints 
of technical papers. Address X-Ray 
Department, General Electric Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 1, Wis., Rm. AO-12. 


G EN ERAL @ ELECTRIC Million-volt G-E cathode ray generator. Electrons, emitted through a thin 


metal window at the bottom of the tube, kill insects, bacteria and mold spores, 





h 
STRAIGHT 
FROM A 


Specialist 


Generally a specialist is the best qualified 
Operator in a restricted area of activity—a 
master at his trade. Our field is the produc- 
tion of cold rolled strip steel. That is all we 
do. All our efforts are directed toward the 
problem of producing a steadily improving 
quality and grades of cold rolled strip steel 
te meet specific production requirements and 
end product goals. 


This specialization has led to the development 
of many “special specs—specifications de- 
signed to solve individual problems as con- 
trasted with all-purpose specifications which 
are general in nature. Within the steel in- 
dustry, we operate in a very limited field. 
But in that field, which includes such special- 
ized features as special grades, sizes, toler- 
ances, finishes, structures and physical prop- 
erties, we have a wealth of experience on 
which we can draw to help solve any problems 
in the fabrication and utilization of cold 
rolled strip steel. 


It is quite possible we have something to offer 
you in the way of an improved product or in 
the means of achieving a lower production 
cost. We believe you will find it profitable 
to review your fabricating operations in terms 


of what CMP STRIP STEEL can do for you. 


CMP PRODUCTS—Electro Zinc Coated 
Low Carbon * High Carbon « Alloy 
Tempered Spring Steel ¢ Stainless 


the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


LOS ANGELES @® CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS e DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK @ 
INDIANAPOLIS ° 
CLEVELAND ° 
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PICKET LINE OUTBREAK in UAW’s North American strike led to a state court fine... 


Adding to Labor’s Worries 


As a result of court cases, unions are warning their 
locals to regulate picketing, avoid violating contracts, and 
think twice before going on strike. 


Union officials are quictly warning 
locals that recent court decisions pose 
“a very grave threat” to union treasuries. 
As long as employers have “a ready ac- 
cess” to the courts under federal and 
state laws, they say, local unions should: 

¢ Police their picket lines care- 
fully, to avoid hot-blooded incidents 
such as those at North American Avia- 
tion’s Columbus (Ohio) plant recently 
(picture, above). 

e Avoid “hasty strikes” and wild- 
cat stoppages that courts might construe 
as strikes in violation of contracts. A 
federal jury in Pittsburgh recently held 
a union liable for an unauthorized work 
stoppage, deciding that a union should 
be held accountable for the concerted 
acts of its members. 

If locals heed the warnings—and top 

officials say treasuries may be “depleted” 
if they don’t—employers may see more 
stress on orderly bargaining on griev- 
ances and contract terms. 
e NAA Outbreak—United Auto Work- 
ers (CIO) Local 927 must pay a $25,- 
000 fine (another $25,000 was  sus- 
pended) for picket line violence at the 
strikebound North American Aviation 
plant in Columbus. The court held 
that cfforts to prevent nonstrikers from 
entering the NAA plant gates violated 
a peaceful picketing order. 


The union held that the incidents— 
in which nine were hurt, none seriously, 
and 75 automobiles were damaged— 
were spontancous acts on the part of 
individual workers who “got mad” at 
nonstrikers. 

State Judge Joseph M. Harter ruled 
against this argument. He said that if 
a union is to have the economic bene- 
fits that can result from a strike, it 
“must also accept the burdens [includ- 
ing] liability for a breach of the peace.” 

North American and the auto work- 
ers have resumed contract talks in the 
month-long strike (BW—Oct.31’53, 
p155). Last weekend the company re- 
ported 10,943 of its 30,000 employees 
back at work; UAW denied that there 
has been any major break in its strike 
ranks at Columbus, Los Angeles, and 
Fresno (Calif.) plants. 
¢ Responsibility—The Pittsburgh case 
involved a similar question of union 
esponsibility for the acts of its mem- 
bers—even their unauthorized acts dur- 
ing the heat of a bargaining controversy. 
The suit, one of the first under Taft- 
Hartley to go before a federal jury, was 
brought by Pennsylvania Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., against Division 1063 of the 
Amalgamated Association of Strect, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Em- 
ployees (AFL). Greyhound asked for 
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Taxes affect 


WHAT’S 
COOKING 


in your company’s -<* 
cafeteria! : 


v4 HEN TAX CHANGES OCCUR — will 
your employee feeding costs absorb a much larger share of 
net earnings? Will your costs —that now amount to only a 
few cents after taxes —jump two or three times and eat up 
a larger portion of net profits? 


Today, with the prospect of a drastically changed tax 
picture, more and more management-wise firms are inves- 
tigating the various means offered by Factory Stores—food 
management specialists—to conserve operating profits 
by improving the efficiency of their employee feeding. 


Factory Stores, with many hundreds of specialists on its 
staff, assumes full responsibility for the management and 
operation of whatever type of food service is best suited 
to your needs —cafeterias, canteens, mobile units, snack 
bars or executive dining rooms. You gain improved em- 
ployee relationship and increased efficiency —at the lowest 
possible cost to you and to your employees. 


SPECIALISTS IN FOOD SERVICE 
MANAGEMENT SINCE I919 


SERVING: National Tube, Moloney Electric, Anheuser-Busch, Allegheny- 
Ludlum, Bridgeport Brass, Ohio Rubber and many other leaders in industry 


What about your food service? 


Pace of service —is it slow? 

Facilities —convenient to all? 

Layout and equipment —how efficient? 
Food — palatable... varied? 
Prices — reasonable? 
Purchasing — advantageous? 
Employee reaction —helpful? 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


If you are one of the many execu 
tives operating or contemplating 
in-plant food service, this booklet 
will supply information thet will 
enable you to fully evaluate your 
employee feeding program. 


FACTORY STORES f 
EUCLIO AVENUE AT EAST 70th STREET 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


Without obligation please send me your 20 page 
booklet on Industrial Food Service Management 


Name 
Title 
Company 


Address 





If you're trying to locate a prominent 
visitor to Baltimore— save time— try 
the Lord Baltimore first. 


How do YOU handle 
TRAVEL EXPENSES??? 


Commercial Solvents, Diamond Alkali, 
Binney & Smith, scores of leading 
corporations, for years have used 
TRAVELETTERS because they 

M ELIMINATE expense checks 
IMPROVE expense procedure 

M LESSEN internal costs 

CONTROL travel expenses 

M INCREASE productive time 
 MINIMIZE cash advances 


You'll be amazed at the advantages 
your company and traveling person- 
nel will enjoy by using TRAVELETTERS! 
Write for information. 
TRAVELETTER Coaponanien 
Since } 
PAM randiers ae 
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© CLOSEOUT ¢ BANKRUPT 
‘BY 16: eD * : 

e SURPLUS ¢ OVERSTOCK 
MERCHANDISE OFFERINGS OF EVERY 
CONCEIVABLE TYPE and CATEGORY 
(Toys, Jewelry, Books, Household Goods, HMard- 
ware, Machinery, Raw Matertals, Ete.) 
Every Other WEEK by First Class Mall For 
JOBBERS. - BE YY SILERS... BUVERS 
; ALESVME 
This confident! Pyke eek bulletin is the 
FIRST of ip BInG eves tvailable! Many EX 
cL ore ifferings every ek that are HARD 
To) FIN {ta cont to You of leas than 10¢ per 

week ch mercohandlme 
for BM \LL LOT BUYERS ss well a 
TITY BUYERS. ONE good bu am 
you fo the entire subscriptior ! 
low Waa 54 1O¢ on the re tail dollar re 
BRAND N ae TOO! This confide 
LOT BULL TIN Unti ne scores of te rrifi 

i MAKE you MONEY 1s nothing el 
will ita time whe n this type of EASILY SAL. 
ABLE mere han dise is MOST IN DEMAND 
EVERYWHERE TRIAL, 12 Issues, $7.00 4 ie 
sues, $12.50; 562 issues, $20.00. Check with order, 
lemme YOUR MONEY INSTANTLY RE 
TURNED IN FULL x FIRST issue you re 


Celve doesn't pleas 


Tow ER ‘PRESS, ING. 
P. O. Box 5091-TA, Lynn, Mass, 


inns wi 


Want to 
SAVE TIME ?- 


of course you de . for time is money Se 
whenever you want to make Quick, effective contact 
with men in active management of America’s busi 
ness use ‘clues’ in BUSINESS WEEK 


“olues’’, the classified section of BUSINESS 
WEEK. can help you with your wants and needs 
personnel or a position; a business service or a 
business for sale. 


The rate is low—$4.50 per line with a minimum of 
2 tines. For further information write ‘‘clues"’ 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK, 330 W. 42nd 8t 

York 18, N.Y 
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$100,000 damages. It complained of 
heavy losses in a 48-hour strike that be- 
gan May 19, 1951, and tied up all Grey- 
hound operations within 250 mi. of 
Pittsburgh. 

Greyhound alleged the strike was an 
ordered, organized stoppage in which 
officers “like the members themselves 
participated 100%.” Union at- 
torneys contended that the stoppage, in 
which some 500 AFL drivers reported 
“sick” and unable to report for work, 
was a spontancous, rank-and-file move 
ment; that the union “cannot be held 
(responsible for] a work stoppage unless 
it was authorized by officers of the un 
ion.” ‘The jury brought in a verdict in 
favor of the company, but cut damages 
to $2,000—an amount Division 1063 
could pay out of its own limited re- 
sources. 
¢ Grounds—The jurors apparently 
based their verdict on two grounds: 

¢ The walkout might not have 
had formal authorization, but it was 
da coordinated UNION MOVE and seeim- 
ingly a premeditated one. 


e Even if Division 1063 officers 


had no prior knowledge of the “sick” 
stoppage and “did the best {they] could 
do to get the men back to rk,” the 
union still must be held responsible for 
the concerted acts of its members—and 
therefore liable for damages caused by 
their acts. 
¢ Warning— Ihe current wide concern 
in labor offices is based primar: n this 
last point—the union liability for dam- 
ages caused by a concerted action of 
members, even though unauthorized. 
Officers of the United St orkers 
discussed this point with members of 
the union’s executive board and the 
important wage-policy committee in 
New York several weeks ago. They told 
committecemen: Warn local 
to observe their contracts rigi par- 
ticularly clauses that bar work stop- 
pages and provide for “a peaceful and 
jn ak ... settlement of all gric “s 


li mibe TS 


inces. 

USW emphasized that this obliga- 
tion is not only a moral on is also 
a necessary safeguard now that ‘a court 
can wipe out a local’s treasury, and seri- 
ously impair the local’s futur rk, if 
there is an unauthorized strike.” 


Burying the Hatchet in Steel 


U. S. Steel's Chairman Fairless helps give McDonald 
of the Steelworkers a build-up. But will it last? 


Last weekend, Benjamin F’. Fairless, 
chairman of the board of United States 
Steel Corp., was principal speaker at a 
3,000-guest, three-hotel dinner honor 
ing David J. McDonald, president of 
the United Steelworkers (CIO), in 
Pittsburgh. It was a most unusual oc- 
casion. 

l’airless offered a tribute to McDon- 
ald as the climax to a union-sponsored 
“David J. McDonald Dav’’—observed 
with a lot of ballvhoo and concluded 
with banquets at $15 and $20 a plate 
that drew guests from steel labor and 
management and from Pittsburgh and 
national political circles. 
¢ All Out—Arringements were begun 
months ago by USW board members 
anxious to “do something for Dave.” 
The affair mushroomed as everybody 
got into the act. Steel companies “in- 
vited” to the banquets took tables for 
10 or more guests. Special trains 
brought delegations from other steel 
centers. A multicolored souvenir pro- 
gram grew into a testimonial carrying 
$12,200 of advertising—although, on 
orders from McDonald, soliciting ads 
from emplovers was barred and_ their 
checks were returned. 

To the union, the affair was a huge 
success. The proceeds—an unannounced 
“sizable” amount—were turned over to 
the Roselia Foundling Home, a char- 
itv selected by McDonald. Moreover, 
Fairless—as featured speaker—gave the 


steel union, and unions generally, a 
few pats on the back 

¢ Objections—F airless’ addr id the 
big turnout of industry guest re in 
line with current industry-union efforts 
to promote a closer relationship. ‘The 
initial objective is the climination, or 
reduction, of petty frictions that on 
occasion lead to major plant putes 
or wildcat strikes. 

To that end, Fairless and McDon- 
ald, accompanied by small staffs, have 
toured steel mills in Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh areas—ostensibh learn 
more of the problems of the rank-and- 
file steclworkers at first hand (BW — 
Nov.14’53,p176). So far they have had 
little of a specific nature to ibout 
the joint mill visits, other than Fair- 
less’ comment in Pittsburgh 

“The tour has been verv successful 

I believe, and Mr. McDonald 
agrees, that we have gotten a splendid 
reaction [and] are achieving our pur- 
pose—mutual understanding and better 
relations.” 

Fairless and McDonald jointly an- 
nounced in Pittsburgh that they will 
leave shortly on a cross-country trip, 
visiting other stecl centers. ‘The tours 
are expected to be completed by mid- 
January. After that, the test of the 
new friendly relationship will begin 
with prebargaining maneuvering, lead- 
ing to contract talks next May and 
June. 
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avpinec THIRD DIMENSION 


TO LIVE-WIRE IDEAS 


Between blueprint and installation 
lies the dimension that makes a good 
electrical design operate. It’s the in- 
terpretive hand of the electrical con- 
tractor that wires a range or installs 
a generator. 

When you call in your NECA Quali- 
fied Contractor, you get experienced 
interpretive engineering. He may 
have one or more draftsmen to make 
detailed wiring diagrams from the 
architect’s plan. He can make fast, 
on-the-job decisions to save you time 


and money. He can dip into a pool 
of resources and skills as big as the 
National Elecirical Contractors 
Association. 

Next time you need an estimate, in- 
sist on the Qualified Electrical Con- 
tractor who displays the NECA seal. 
It’s your assurance of guaranteed 
installations. 

Ask your local NECA contractor 
for awritten guarantee on work- 
manship and materials, 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Pp ee 











THAT SYMBOLIZES 
ELECTRICAL 
SATISFACTION 








HOW TO CONTROL 
PRODUCTION COSTS 


by Phil Carroll 


264 pp., 76 illus., $5.00 


Brings a thoroughly 
unique agprens h 

the problem of ot, 
pricing and profit in 
manufacturing 
showing how to 
reckon costs by the 
total conversion ont 
method Fully 
Plaine the approa 
and = describes 
methods to ple 

leaks 





to price es 
ind develop eff ‘ 
methods of cutting oste and increasing 
niucttl i en eve ool for putting 
the method ts 0 elling ho to set up 
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Variance 











SMALL PLANT 
MANAGEMENT 


Tells how to organize ind oupervise 
ie small plant | secure im“simnum production 
every significant 
gal considera 
n mac ae 
A x ontrolling anete turis xpensa 
te. KE, “h. Hempel. Editor, ‘ bomen e Smut Plant 
jomm., ASME, 499 pp., 45 Illus., 86.50 


SUCCESSFUL LABOR 
RELATIONS FOR 
SMALL BUSINESS 


Practical guidance to help win and keep goog 
labor relations and protect your interests in 
bargaining and disputes, Tells how to create a 
sound Jabor policy, deal vr union represen- 

tatives strony th n labor 4 i the small 
plant. By J. M. Black and r "G Pleeoll, Ansocl- 
ated Ind. of Cleveiand, 415 pp., 86.00 


CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP 
IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Presents a weneral conference ocess and from 
this develops and deaerib " specifi© confe 
ence procedures which mane t possible to “9 te 
jue, leadership methods to irious types of 
meetings ). & Hannaford, Supervisor of 
Training Practices, Long Lines Plant Dept., 
A. T. & T, 289 pp., 31 Htus., 85.00 


DEVELOPING YOUR 
EXECUTIVE ABILITY 


Outlines a specific, detailed plan fo cultivating 
lee which mark the top-flight business 
lluminating eact — with In- 

ape . uille tly out- 

‘ ty B. “ wlth, 'Pree., iH. 

B. Smith inet. ‘255 ak, 83.75 


HOW TO SELL YOUR WAY 
TO SUCCESSS 


practical rules to meet any selling sit- 

ne where you lact confi- 

o the « ‘ on where you sell plenty but 

enough calle Sho Wwe a“ w to see 

more prospects, sell to more ell more 

of your product. By €. B. Hoth, Pees. “Roth & 
Associates, 207 pp., $3.50 


10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., NYC 36 
Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ exam 
ination on approval. In 10 day I will remit 
hook (« I keep plus few cents for delivery 
return unwanter wkis postpald 
delivery if you remit with this e« ipon 
privilege ) 
Carroll Control Production Costs £5 ( 
] ASME. Smali Plant Management % 
Klack & Piecoll Labor Retations — $6 ( 
Hannaford Conference Leadership —* 
} Smith Developing Executive Ability $3 
Roth -Sell Your Way to Success 


(Print) 
Name 


Address 
City . 


Company 


ee BW -12-5 
This offer applies in U. 8. only 
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October, 
October, 
October, 
October, 
October, 


October 1952 


Data; U. S. Bureay of Labor Statistics. 


Food Clothing 
1947-49 1947-49 
= 100 = 100 


99.8 98.8 
104.7 105.4 
99.3 97.6 
104.3 100.9 
113.5 109.2 


115.0 105.6 
115.0 105.2 
113.8 105.1 
113.1 104.6 
111.5 104.6 
111.7 104.7 


111.5 104.6 
112.1 104.7 
113.7 104.6 
113.8 104.4 
114.1 104.3 
113.8 105.3 


Housing 
1947-49 = 100 
Total Rent Only 


et gee Fe 
103.2 102.1 
103.5 106.1 
108.1 109.6 
113.2 114.8 


115.2 118.8 
Hes. VIR 
116.4 120.7 
116.4 121.1 
116.6 121.5 
116.8 121.7 


117.0 122.1 
117.1 123.0 
117.4 123.3 
117.8 123.8 
118.0 125.1 
118.4 126.0 


BLS’ index is now on a revised basis. It is linked to the interim-adjusted index for Decem- 
ber, 1952, to form a continuous series both in terms of 1947-49 = 100 and 1935-39 = 100. 


Up, with Pay Rise for a Million 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
monthly cost-of-living index rose to an- 
other record high in mid-October, reach- 
ing 115.4% of the 1947-49 average. 
The increase from mid-September was 
a slight 0.2% (BW —Oct.31'53,p154) 
but cnough to bring 2¢ hourly pay 
boosts for more than |l-million workers. 

The index increase was the cighth in 
a row. BLS’ monthly figures have been 
rising slowly but steadily since last 
February—when a three-month decline 
carried the index down to 113.4% 
¢ Liability—Despite the continued rise, 
and the latest 2¢ addition to cost-of- 
living bonuses of auto, farm equipment, 
and electrical manufacturing workers, 
there are signs that unions are losing 
interest in the “escalator” linking of pay 
and prices. There’s an obvious reason: 
Should the c-of-l turn down—and many 
in labor say privately that they expect 
it to—then pay-price pacts will be a 
liability rather than an asset to unions. 

CIO union officers attending the re- 
cent convention in Cleveland stressed 
in economic discussions that they will 
oppose pay cuts “in any form” next 
year, even in a softer economy. Ob- 
viously, unions with long-term c-of-l 
contracts can do little or nothing to 
block automatic reductions in take- 
home pay as a result of a declining in- 
dex. But those with wage-bargaining 
due in 1954 can be expected to demand 


an end of c-of-l clauses, or concessions 
if they are to be kept. 

¢ Buying Power—\Whiere in the past 
unions bargained for the  pay-price 
clause to keep wages in line with rising 
living costs, you can expect them to bar- 
gain in 1954 for “better wag to bul- 
wark consumer purchasing power and to 
compensate for the worker ’ increased 
productivity (BW—Nov.28’53,p171). 

This will be true no matter what hap- 
pens to the BLS’ index early next year. 
Even in the United Auto Workers 
(CIO), long the top advocate of c-of-] 
agreements, there is growing belief that 
pay-price pacts have about reached the 
end of their usefulness. 

The latest index (above) appears to 
support labor’s belicf that c-of-l rises 
are tapering off. Food price 
but this decline was offset by 
in costs of housing, clothing, reading 
and recreation (a substantial 0.7 
higher), and medical care. 

Moreover, BLS Commissioner Ewan 
Clague describes the c-of-l as “‘prac- 
tically stable” now; the total rise in 
the past year was 1.1% as compared 
with 3% in the previous yeat 

In addition to a million workers get- 
ting 2¢ increases in pay beginning with 
their first pay period this month, sal- 
aried employees of many companies will 
gct $10 increases in their quarterly c-of-] 
allowances. 


ypped, 


light rises 
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Measurement of welding variables was un- 
heard of in the Village Blacksmith’s day. 
He made his welds by the “look” and 
“feel” of white-hot metal. 
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Menasco does it this way... 





Measurement of welding variables is accomplished by dynamic 
instrumentation at the Menasco Manufacturing Company. To 
determine the best combination of settings for flashwelding 
landing gear struts, a series of trial welds is made at various 
combinations of platen travel, upset force, voltage available and 
current used. During each welding sequence the variables are 
measured and permanently recorded by a Consolidated Model 
5-116 Recording Oscillograph. The strength of each weld is 
then determined by destructive tests, and the settings of the 
strongest weld are used for the production run. 
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You can profit by their experience this way... 


For progress and profit, thousands of industries eliminate costly 
errors in the design, engineering or development of products by 
dynamic instrumentation, as Menasco does. Consolidated makes 
three major types of instruments for science and industry: 
analog-data-processing instruments such as the oscillograph, 
left, for product evaluation—analytical and control instruments 
for research and process monitoring—digital-data-processing de- 
vices for correlating test data and setting it down in usable en- 
gineering form. Perhaps our experience can be useful to you, 
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Consolidated Engineering 


CORPORATION ANALYTICAL 
300 North Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 15, California INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 










Sales and Service through €EC INSTRUMENTS, INC., a subsidiary with offices in: 
Pasadena, New York, Chicago, Washington, D.C., Philadelphia, Dallas. 





Here’s how they’!!l be 
a better, happier team 


Your office is people . . . nice 
people, too! And given surroundings 
of comfortable efficiency, they 
produce more, faster, and are 
happier. 

Modern management people 
know how Steelcase color and 
styling boosts morale and efficiency; 
how Steelcase engineering and 
design saves valuable floor space; 
how Steelcase office furniture 
not only improves the appearance 
of your office but turns your people 
into a better-working, better- 
producing team. 

Your Steelcase dealer will gladly 
show you latest ideas in office 
planning. He’s listed under “Office 
Equipment” in your phone book. 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE CO, 
Grand Rapids ¢ Michigan 


A colortul, inustrated hooklet 
full of new ideas on modern 
office planning is yours for 
the asking. Attach your letter 
head, send to Dept. G for 
“Tooling Up Your Office.” 





Lunchbox Is No Picnic 
To Telephone Workers 


Is a home-packed lunch an expense 
for workers or just a way to use up 
yesterday’s leftovers? Prof. William 
Lockhart of the University of Minne- 
sota is mulling over that question this 
week, in an unusual arbit n 
that shows how a dispute can result 
from what seems to be a nple con 
tract clause. 

Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has a contract with the Communica 
tions Workers of America (CIO) in 
rural Minnesota that provides that 
the company will pay “additional ex 
penses” for workers sent out of town 
on a lines job. 

The contract ink was hardly drv_ be- 
fore CWA and Northwestern Bell 
clashed over whether worke1 re due 
lunch money for out-of-town jobs. Bell 
said they weren’t. The company con 
tended that packing a lunch for out-of 
town assignments doesn’t m inv ad 
ditional expense, because workers usu 
ally cat at home, anvwa' hat they 
eat from a plate at home th t from 
a lunchbox when out of tov North 
western Bell told the arbitrat 

CWA agreed that workers ordinarily 
go home for lunch—but for spaghetti, 
goulash, stew, and other left rs that 
can be heated easily and put | plate. 
You can’t make sandwiches out of left- 
overs, said CWA, asking: Who ever 
heard of a spaghetti or goulash sand 
wich? 

Union attorneys in the bitration 
backed their case with work hom« 
lunch menus and lists of what they usu 
ally take with them on out-of-t 
—mostly meat sandwiches packed at 
what CWA called “strictly an addi 
tional expense.” 


CAS 


vn jobs 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Red leadership is gradually being “‘iso 
lated” and defeated in the Interna 
tional Longshoremen’s & Warchouse 
men’s Union in Hawaii, spo} en for 
business and industry there told a 
congressional subcommitte recently. 
ILWU is still “‘very powerful” in the 
islands, but the management spokes- 
men said they are not afraid ILWU 
“can really dominate the « mv of 
the ‘Territory beyond what ild be 
legitimate union activities.” And they 
added: “Red influence in ILWU is 
now confined to its leadership and does 
not extend down into the union mem 
bership.” 
2 

A 12% raise is sought by the United 
Textile Workers (AFL) for 17,500 
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North American Aviation 


delivers its 0 t 001. airplane 


, , ct = ——_—_—-- ———-——-- T-6 Advanced Trainer — Used by 33 
} ~ e Allied Nations in W. W. II. Provided 
’ on 


close tactical ground support in Korea. 


B-25 Mitchell Bomber-— Served in all! 
theaters in W. W. II in several different 
bombing capacities...including famous 
first bombing of Japan. Rugged, practi- 
cal, heavily armed, 





P-51 Mustang — Leading fighter of 
W. W. II. Served as photographer, dive 
bomber, strafer, escort, spotter, for close 
ground support. Held line in Korea be- 
fore Sabres arrived. 


B45 Tornado — First operational multi- 
jet airplane to fly in the U. S. First to 
fly non-stop across the Pacific 


T-28 Trainer—F aster than many W. W. II 
fighters with top speed of 346 MPH. 1,000 
already delivered to Air Force. Now be- 
ing delivered to Navy. 


F-86 Sabre Jet — News making king of 
MiG Alley with kill ratio of 12 to 1 over 
MiGs. Produced in Australia and Canada 
and in Italy for NATO. Acclaimed as best 
all ’round fighter in the world 


F-86D Sabre Jet America’s only one- 
man, all-weather inierc»ptor. Rocket 
firing. Now operational as primary con 
tinental defender... with 700 MPH plus 
speed. 


FJ-3 Fury Jet — Latest of North Ameri 
can’s FJ Series of Navy carrier- based 
fighters. With faster speed and rate of 
climb and superior firepower. 





F-100 Super Sabre — Tri-sonic perform 
ance with overall weapon effectiveness: 
Now in production for Air Force. Flies 
faster than speed of sound in level flight 





NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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VERTICAL 
DEEP WELL TURBINE 
PUMPS FOR 
WATER SUPPLY 


HORIZONTAL 
PUMPS FOR LIQUID 
TRANSFER AND 
CIRCULATION 





HOT anda 
HEAVY 


Here you see pumps capable of 
handling hot liquids against heads 
as high as 1/5 of a mile. Moving 
hot and heavy loads is a run-of- 
the-plant-job for these multi-stage 
pumps installed for a leading west 
coast chemical manufacturer. 
High quality, heavy duty pumps 
like these, designated as Peerless 
Type TU line, have a 30-year 
record for handling hot or cold 
water and other clear liquids 
against high heads in the widest 
variety of services. They are prof- 
itably applied where utter de- 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


* 
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PROCESS PUMPS 
FOR CHEMICALS 
AND 
HYDROCARBONS 


WATER SYSTEMS 
AND PUMPS 
FOR FARM AND 
HOME 





pendability and lowest costs 
commensurate with longevity of 
service, are basic considerations 
in their selection. The Peerless 
TU line of pumps is but one of a 
most comprehensive selection of 
both vertical and horizontal types 
for industrial service. Peerless 
pump engineering service is avail- 
able nearby; take advantage of it 
today. For further information on 
the pumps described request 
Peerless Bulletin B-1400 from the 
offices listed below, or the Peerless 
distributor nearest you. 


Cone Mills Corp. emplo in the 
South who now average $1 in hour. 
& 

No-raid pact approved by AFL. and CIO 
won't be to—by 
AFL's Pattern ident 
George Q. Lynch advised t 12,000 
members of the small but important 
craft union that he has “‘no inte 


of signing the agreement 
® 


signed Or dh 


Maker Pre 
ntions” 


trades 
yournecy 


Hourly build 
reached an average $2.85 { 
men in mid-1953; up 13¢ in a year, ac- 
cording to BLS. Rates ra d from 
a national average of $2.57 glazicrs 
to $3.28 for bricklayers Wages of 
helpers and laborers varied from $1.81 
to $2.27, and averaged $1.95 
. 


pay in the 


Agreement signed by the Upholsterers’ 
International Union (API | by the 
Mennonite and Brethren Christ 
Churches—which bar meml from 
joining unions—will permit MI 
and Brethren to keep jobs in UIU un 
ion-shop plants. In return, they will 
participate in union affair 1 limited 
basis. 


nnonites 


2 
Union membership is 1 t an all- 
time high of about 15-million, but un- 
ions are far from happy about it. With 
the present high employment level 
the membership total ibout 
30% of all nonagricult rker 
while in 1946 the total w 
Another figure has union ned, 
too. Onlv 68% of all workers polled by 
NLRB in the third quartey veal 
voted for unions, as comp | with 
consistent over-70% vot past 

* 
A co-op housing development sored 
by the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union (AFL), whic! nvest 
ing $20-million in it, is no der con 
struction in New York Cit 1 will 
provide 1,668 middle-incom ts. In 
all, unions have invested al $100,- 
million in similar nonprofit p 
cording to the United HH: 
dation. 








FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Manvfacturing Plants: Indianapolis, Ind.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Fresno, Calif. Offices: New York; 
Indianapolis; Chicago; St. Louis; Atlanta; Dallas, Plainview, Lubbock, Texas; Phoenix; Fresno: 


Tulsa; Albuquerque; Los Angeles. Distributors in principal cities. Consult your Telephone Directory 
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WHY IT PAYS TO BUY STEEL FROM WAREHOUSE 
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WHEN YOU BUY STEEL FROM 
WAREHOUSE, YOU GET: 


@ LOWER INVENTORY COSTS 

@ LOWER SPACE COSTS 

@ LOWER TIME COSTS 

@ LOWER CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
@ FASTER PRODUCTION 


@ FEWER INVENTORY LOSSES 


U 


N 


Let your U. S. Steel Supply warehouse serve as your inventory stock. 
Then you eliminate from your overhead the cost of carrying your own in- 
ventory, and free a substantial portion of your capital for other purposes. 
U.S. Steel Supply can always deliver the steel you want to your plant or job 


site at the time you specify. Just tell your U. S. Steel Supply salesman what 


you want... when... and where. 


U.S. STEEL SUPPLY 


DIVISION 


General Office 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Warehouses and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
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TAKE A WIRE... 


Ever considered the indispensability of wire? Evidence of early need is found in the 
discoveries of pieces of wire dating back to biblical times and establishing its manufacture as 


one of the most ancient of the metalworking crafts 


Present day applications defy accurate calculation. For whether it be for home or highway, 
industry or commerce, art or agriculture . . . practically everything from pins to power 


lines requires wire. 


HOW’LL YOU HAVE IT?... 


Draw it—shape it—temper, weave, weld or cover it . . . and wire can meet one or many of 
over fifty thousand uses. And you can have your choice of a dozen or more metals . . . in a 
seemingly endless variety of sizes, shapes, tempers and finishes. 

Why? Because man’s need for wire has spurred its development . . . has mobilized the 
manifold skills of metallurgists, machinists, chemists, physicists, engineers and designers to 


broaden its usefulness. 


As widespread and necessary to modern industry as the use of wire . . . are the contributions 


of America’s all-seeing, all-hearing and reporting Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the American business 
press ...a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized work areas of 
men who want to manage better, research better, design better, manufacture better, 


sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 


The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications System. 


As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting and 
reporting worthwhile ideas. We know that businessmen, in order to keep abreast of their jobs, 
subscribe to—pay for—McGraw-Hill magazines edited for their specific business interests. 


And, as publishers, we make the advertising pages of our magazines available to 
advertisers for featuring the products and services they offer in the interest of increased 
efficiency and lower production costs . . . for the editorial pages tell “how” and the 


advertising pages tell “‘with what’’. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. @ ~ 
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IT WAS A LONG MEETING 


-and all we talked about was ash 


Yes, gentlemen, we know what you mean. Ash from 
burning coal is on the agenda of many meetings today 

meetings of industrial and utility power-plant oper- 
ators, air-pollution control boards, and civic-minded 
groups. 


And when you're running a big power plant whose boilers 
consume many tons of coal every hour, ash disposal be- 
comes a serious problem tor discussion. You must talk 
about the high cost of equipment to trap fly-ash before 
it leaves the stack .. . the expense of paying for carting 
away tons and tons of this waste and, of course, 
how to get the most out of the coals you buy, even if their 
ash content is high. 


These and related problems have plagued industrial and 
utility power-plant men for years, the more so because 
they have a keen sense of responsibility for keeping their 
cities clean, and they are determined to keep operating 
costs down not only in their own interest but also that of 
the public. 


We would like to make a suggestion. Put B&W’s Cyclone 
Furnace on the agenda for your next meeting . . . and the 
day you put the Cyclone on your firing aisle you'll start 
enjoying advantages more and more power-plant men 
are discussing. 

This more efficient method of burning coal converts most 
of the ash to molten slag, which drains continuously into 
a water pit for disposal. 


If need be, the small amount of fly-ash remaining in the 
stack gases can be trapped by simple, inexpensive ash 
collectors and then returned to the Cyclone Furnace to 
be melted into slag. Result: Elimination of air pollution 
and of the costly mess of fly-ash disposal. 


The Cyclone has many other advantages of interest—in- 
creased combustion efficiency, greater fuel flexibility, in- 
creased safety, and easier operation. 


All this is accomplished—and is being proved in daily 
service—with less equipment, less building volume, less 
manual labor, and less maintenance than is possible when 
pulverized coal is used. For the Cyclone Furnace is a 
vast simplification of the entire process of coal prepara- 
tion, combustion, ash segregation, and ash handling, 
which brings important savings right down the line. 


Selected to fire some of the world’s largest and most effi- 
cient boilers, Cyclone Furnaces are in operation—under 
a variety of operating conditions—in different parts of 
the country. Based on this intensive, long-range exper- 
ience, we will be pleased to discuss the advantages which 
the Cyclone Furnace offers. 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Real tax relief seems to be in the cards for 1954. And it will go a long 
DEC. 5, 1953 way beyond the automatic 10% drop due Jan. 1 (BW—Nov.14’53,p183). 


In effect, a whole new International Revenue Code is in the works. The 
present one will be repealed in its favor as a result of a sweeping new bill 
due to be introduced right at the beginning of the next session of Congress. 


Hundreds of changes in the tax law are contemplated. Some are minor, 
some chiefly technical. But most will give the taxpayer the first rea] break 
in years. 

A BUSINESS WEEK It could mean you'll have to alter your tax planning—and thinking— 
completely. 





SERVICE Washington opinion is that most of the bill is bound to become law— 
always barring, of course, some new, unforeseen emergency. Congressional 
elections, looming next fall, clinch the chances of favorable action. 


But don’t look for a general, over-all cut. Normal and surtax rates are 
slated to remain the same. And you may find the new bill plugging some of 
your favorite loopholes. 


Leniencies elsewhere will offset these disadvantages, ease your over-all 
tax picture to a marked degree. Some of the highlights you can watch for: 


* Tax exemption for all dependent children—regardless of whether they 
earn more than $600 a year. This would apply to children under 18, and 
those over 18 still going to school. The child would pay tax on his own 
income—but you would still get him as an exemption. 


¢ Liberalization of medical deductions. Now you can deduct only those 
medical expenses that run over 5% of your adjusted gross income. The 
new bill may drop that to 3% or 4%. 


* Double tax on dividends may be eased—but not eliminated. Corpora- 
tions will still pay tax on income from which they pay dividends. And stock- 
holders will still have to pay tax on the same income when they receive it. 


But you probably will get a tax credit on your dividends. Most likely 
figure: 10% credit on the first $200 dividend income you receive. That would 
cost the government about $400-million a year. 

¢ Luxury taxes may be cut—say to around 15%. That would take a siz- 
able chunk of tax money off such items as pocketbooks, furs, jewelry, admis- 


sions. 
¢ The new bill would ease up greatly on penalties for lapses in estimated 
tax declarations—such as late filing, nonfiling, and underestimating. 


These are just a few of the proposed changes, give some indication of 
the breadth of the new bill. You can expect it to touch on virtually every 
phase of the present tax structure—from the penalty for unreasonable cor- 
porate accumulations on the business level to alimony on the personal. (You 
may be able to deduct alimony payments without a court decree.) 

The amended code will have other advantages—aside from direct tax 
savings. Main one will be simplification; backers want to streamline it, take 
out the gobbledygook. 

That can save headaches. For example: 17 sections (some inconsistent) 


PAGE 171 now deal with computation of interest. That will be simplified. 
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Also: There are now some 240 different ways for a taxpayer to get hit 
with penalties. Most of them he doesn’t know exist—until they strike- 
because they are scattered and hard to understand. 


Remember this: No bill will be passed that will take too big a bite out 
of total revenue for the Treasury. Present indebtedness—plus an estimated 
$8-billion to $9-billion deficit for fiscal 1954-55—preclude that. Best guess 
is that the proposed bill will bring a maximum tax cut of $2-billion. 


Note, too, that any changes that become law will apply only to income 
in 1954. They won't affect the return you file next Mar. 15 in any way. 


Christmas cards will be more dignified this year—in content, if not 
always in design. 


It’s due mainly to the strong swing toward religion. More cards wil! 
have themes centering on the Christmas message. But art work can be 
either in the classic tradition, or modern—there’ll be more than usual of the 
latter this year. 


Less traditional will be physical appearance. Cards tend to be much 
bigger—up to 5 in. by 10 in. Shapes are less rigid, too; you’ll see more 
tall and narrow cards, say. 


Some are complicated. One Nativity-scene card can be assembled by the 
recipient into a small stage set measuring about 2 ft. across. Another “3-D” 
type—an old English scene of stagecoach and horses—measures 3 ft 
when opened up. 

In the fine-art cards, there’s a greater stress on design rather than 
illustration—similar to the over-all design you find on gift-wrapping paper 


A reminder on postage: Printed greeting cards mailed in unsealed 
envelopes require 2¢. But if they measure less than 4 in. by 2%, in., they 
must carry 3¢. 


Cards with written messages require 3¢. They may be sealed. 
— es 


After Jan. 1, you'll be able to make gifts of liquor across state lines 
as the result of a new service. 


Called Beverage-By-Wire, Inc., the system is similar to that used by 
florists. Liquor dealers belong‘ng to the plan take your order, wire to 
another dealer in the city where the recipient lives, and that dealer makes 
the delivery. Some 40,000 dealers have signed u» in the plan. 


Here’s a tip if you have occasion to buy a corsage for a formal event 
during the holiday season: Steer clear of large flowers. 


Florists say the trend is to smaller, more compact displays of tight buds 
or small flowers, with little ribbon and fern. Women like small arrange 
ments because now evening dresses are usually made of filmy fabrics that 
don’t lend themselves too well to bulky, heavy flowers at shoulder level. 


Smaller flowers are more versatile. They can be attached better to 
shoulder seams, to the belt, purse—even the hair or glove. In the case o! 
strapless evening clothes, they are easy to affix to the skin with transparent 
tape. 
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PERMACEL LAPES 


Find out how you can use pressure sensitive tape ... write Permacel Tape Corporation, New Brunsv 
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LUXURIES at the Town Park Hotel include 


Giving the 





ROOMS ARE BIG, with maid service, 


walls of Philippine mahogany, chintz drapes. 





. I 


MOTOR HOTEL is what its owners call it. ‘Town Park isn’t quite a hotel, yet it has 
many luxuries that the standard motel lacks. It cost nearly $l-million to build, but its 
owners figure this kind of motel-hotel hybrid will attract much more smart money from 
now on. ‘Two Park stands near the intersection of five highways leading into Memphis, 
lenn.; hence, it will get a steady stream of regular motel business—tourists, traveling sales- 
men, and the like. Yet it’s only a few minutes from the downtown district. ‘This, and 
its hotel-like luxuries, will put it in a position to bid for regular hotel trade—possibly SERVE-YOURSELF ice lets guest save 


including conventions tips. He can have room service if he likes. 
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drinks served on the terrace, a 50-ft. swimming pool. 


Motel a Waldorf Touch 


(Story continues on page 176) 


LIGHT AND AIR are plentiful; rooms BABY SITTERS are available; so are 
open on balconies, have wall-to-wall carpet. porters, laundry and dry-cleaning service. 


TV, TOO, if you want it. If you don’t, COMFORTS OF HOME in every room 


your Town Park room has its own Muzak. include dressing alcove, large mirror. 
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NOW TO DINNER at Sherry’s Fine Foods 
restaurant—through the same bronze doors 
that once opened for the great and glamor 
ous at the old Sherry’s Restaurant in New 
York’s gilded age. But the prices are for 
tired tourists, not the glamour trade: You 
can get dinner for $1.75 up, one with 
T-bone steak for something like $2.50 








THE SIGN POINTS where to go as you cross the Mississippi into Memphis, and . . . 


BRIDGES make lots of traffic; five U.S. 


highways cross here. At the east end... 


176 
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Motels Edge 


“The day of the old ‘tourist camp’ 
is gone. What we are doing is build 
ing hotels. And we are moving in closer 
and closer to town.” 

That’s the pitch in the motel busi 
ness today as the owners of the new 
lown Park Motor Hotel in Memphis, 
Tenn,—latest and plushiest of the lot 
sce it 

lo back up their hunch they have 
sunk nearly $l-million in cold cash in 
lown Park, which this week has its 
formal opening ceremonies behind it 
and is starting its first official month of 
operation 

What’s more, for all its 150-room, 


WAITING FOR THE TRAVELERS-—they can hardly avoid passing it—is the 


ALL ROADS take you to the city; downtown 


in to Snag the 


wool-carpeted, T'V and Mu: tub and 
shower, — breakfast-in-bed 
walled swank, the 
owncrs see it as 
They're ready 
that, too 
Vhey’re no tyros at the ne of put- 
ting down cash—and getting it out— 
either Iwo of them—Milton I 
Stroud of ‘lexarkana, Tes ind_ his 
brother, L. L. (Lem) Stroud of Phoenix, 
Ariz., have been in motels since 1938, 
and have a chain stretching from St 
Louis to Raton, Ariz. ‘The third, Royal 
C. Miller of Dallas, has had motel in 


terests since 1935, and owns two luxury 


n thogany 

Corp 
beginning 
down on 


| | 
lown raltk 


only a 
} 


to put cash 


Town Park. 


rooms and suites are housed in long two-story buildings; each room has a balcony facing the 
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is just 2 min. off. This is the way... 


City Trade 


(Story starts on page 174) 


type affairs in Dallas and one in Holly- 
wood. 


|. This Is the Spot 


lor an outlay of nearly $1-million, 
though, you want to be sure of your 
location. ‘That’s why Milton Stroud, 
standing on the bluff at Memphis near 
the east end of the new Memphis 
and Arkansas Bridge one cold day last 
January, said to himself: ““This, if I’ve 
ever seen it, is it.” 


He told the good news to his brother ee Often more deadly than fire 


and Miller (who is brother-in-law of 


the fabulous C. W. Murchison of The terror of being trapped by fire will cause otherwise sane 
people to stampede for the nearest exit . . . with tragic results. 

Panic can be avoided. Lives and property can be saved with 
a Gamewell Master Fire Alarm Box that enables you to 
immediately and automatically call the Municipal Fire Depart- 
ment. The cost is low. The savings can be tremendous. 

A complete Gamewell System can be set up to automat- 
ically send the alarm when temperature rises euddenly . . . 
when a sprinkler head goes off...or when an alarm box is 
pulled. For complete protection 24 hours a day, every day, 
write for the name of your nearest Gamewell representative. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY, Chestnut St., Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 
In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Lid., Belleville, Ont. 











First 
- when seconds 
nae count 
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Its plot measures 680 ft. by 240 ft. The 150 
court. 
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Dallas—the $250-million Murchison). 
The three men had previously been 
associated in the Strouds’ Golden 
Drumsticks, a string of fancy chicken 
restaurants in the Southwest. It didn’t 
take them long to get together and 
organize ‘Town Park Corp., with addi- 
tional backing Miller could get from 
Murchison. 
¢ Foolproof—What Milton Stroud saw 
on the Memphis bluff looked to him 
“AASGeao” _- like a foolproof spot for moving up a 
oa a a Be Be & motor hotel right to the city’s doorstep. 
ts At the east end of the bridge, five 
mart be ms ——— . major U. S. highways converge. ‘Town 
a ew Se 4 Park says it’s 2 min. to 24 min. from 
I oe eon _— downtown Memphis; if traffic is a bit 
jammed it might take your nearer 5 
min. 

The five U.S. highwa at Town 
Park's door run cast to Nashville, Knox- 
ville, and Chattanooga, ‘Tenn., Louis- 
ville, Ky., and south to New Orleans. 
Across the Mississippi, they spread out 
toward Little Rock and Dallas, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., and Shreveport, La., Okla- 
homa Citv, Kansas City, and St. Louis. 
¢ Staying Put—Of course, you can get 
nicely set beside a highway and wake 
up one fine morning to find your high- 
wav gonc—rclocated. Lem Stroud says: 
“One of the biggest things that keeps 
smart money out of the motel business 
THIS HALF A LOAD is BETTER THAN ONE these days is the real fear investors 

Ee tie ae have of the instability of highways.” 

It happened once to Miller—before 

he'd started building, though. He tells 


These men have almost filled one end of a car equipped with an 
of buving a tract for a motor court 


Evans DF Loader . . . have quickly secured in only ha/f this car all outside of Louisville, then getting the 
the lading that would ordinarily take up the entire floor. In this case, new z i: it “9g mats D sie Highw ly 
one car does the work of two... with the Damage Free, Dunnage would compk tely bypa ; th site | 

Free Loader. Lem Stroud again Memphis is 


a great crossroads; the gateway to the 


In addition to easing the box car shortage, the DF Loader also 
West. We consider our site at 


eliminates dunnage—saving the expense of supplying and installing 
dated tame he P pprying é & Memphis perfect on the _ stability 
special bracing. Further, it cuts damage to both cars and merchan- point.” 
dise down to an ; > mini ~savi > expense of hi ‘ 

to an absolute minimum saving the expense of handling I'hat’s because the partn figure no- 
damage claims, saving the nuisance of replacing damaged merchan- body is going to move th w bridge. 
dise, saving the waste of hard-to-get materials. And if a traveler wants to cross the 


The ; , Mississippi somewhere else, he’s got to 
The Evans DF Loader is a permanent part of the box car; there hh SSipp! Sum ce ic S$ got 
go 147 mi. south to Greenville, Miss., 


“ rem cee ns pin Pog Cars a with this nen a or 169 mi. north to Cait | 11 

cKing device are available, at no extra cost, from 30 Class I rail- With true Texas openhandedness, 
roads. To learn how your organization can put this modern equip- the partners, all used to dealing with 
ment to the most profitable use, consult Evans Products Company, really big money, can’t recall offhand 
Railroad Loading & Equipment Div., Dept, B-12, Plymouth, Mich, the exact sum they paid for the 680 
ft. by 240 ft. site. Miller says, “put 
down $150,000 and you won't miss it 
much.” 


Booklet Available 
Sertiee ae = ll. Why Motels? 
Packed with factual o : ¢ 

information, it shows gn ; 

how railroads a Good = the oe vg aggh goes an - 


Care env vevente _ sink so much money in a motel—even 
and shippers can cut ’ “6 
shipping costs with one about to graduate into the “motor 


time-tested DF ] od ? 

votel” class? 
equipment. Be sure 
to send for your copy Ihe Town Park owners have the 


today. No obligation, 
7 answers ready on that. They take their 


LOCKS LADING INTO BOX CARS stand on this proposition \ e are in 
direct competition with the hotels. We 


“DOr Z OA DER: @ one expect motor hotels to be giving hotels 


TO ELIMINATE OAMAGE & OUNNAGE S even more serious Compe tution than 
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Today when a prime corn-fed steer 
checks in at the famous Union 
Stock Yards in Chicago it beholds 
the results of a vast program of re- 
habilitation. 

Modern lighting has replaced the 
old lanterns that were such a fire 
hazard. Housekeeping is so efficient 
that there is almost no olfactory evi 
dence when the wind blows from 
the stockyard quarter. And many 
of the old timber corrals have given 
way to pens of steel. 

Attacking the problem of the old 
pens had a top place on the rehabili 
tation program. For animals were 
continually being bruised and in 
jured by loose or jagged boards, in 
spite of all a large crew could do to 


keep the fences in repair. After try 
ing various measures in the search 
for something better, the stockyards 
management turned to steel, and 
called in Bethlehem. 

Our engineers made an on-the 
ground study and came up with a 
system of fences and gates that 
could be put together easily, like 
an erector set, from a few standard 
ized steel parts. Two new Bethle 
hem steel pens were tried out. Over 
a test period of many months, they 
prov ed themselves so well that soon 
additional ones were installed. 

he new steel pens are fireproof. 
They are heavily zinc-coated for 


come over the place? 


resistance to rust. They are trim 
and sturdy, and need hardly any 
maintenance. But their best feature 
is the smooth, round corners which 
have ended heavy losses duc to meat 
made unsalable because thx animals 
were injured by contact with the 
old fences. 

At present a sizable portion of 
the Union Stock Yards’ 240 acres, 
including Bank Alley, show place 
of the establishment, is equipped 
with the new, modern Bethlehem 
fences and gates, aS Wwe I] as WV ith 
watering troughs, mangers and un- 
trom 


loading chutes—all mad 


strong, durable steel. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





MICHAELS ADJUSTABLE AST 
KEEP DOORS CLOSED 


... help eliminate drafts and air currents... keep out dirt 
and dust... compensate for expansion and contraction of 
doors, and close, as nearly as possible, a door of any type. 
Michaels Astragals are av ailable in several styles, two of 
which are illustrated here. 





Type A Type E 
may be applied to either wood or notiow is for bulinose hollow metal 
metal bevel doors, of as a stop bead. ot wood doors (double acting). 


Write today for descriptive literature and prices. 


OTHER MICHAELS PRODUCTS 
Aluminum Doors © Store Fronts ® Grilles and Wickets 
Bronze Doors © Bank Screens ® Kick and Push Plates 
Elevator Doors and Partitions © Tablets and Signs 
Name Plates ® Check Desks © Cast Thresholds 
Push Bars ® Stair Railings ® Extruded Thresholds 
lettering * Lamp Standards ©* MI-CO Parking Meters 
Marquees ® Inurnment Urns © Museum Trophy Cases 


Literature on any or all Michaels products will be sent on request 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 


232 Scott Street, Covington, Kentucky 
Since 1870 the name Michaels has been @ symbol of exceptionally high quality 


Nebel. 


Made in 20"/40” and 28”"/50” sizes. Why 
not send for descriptive bulletins today? 
The Nebel Machine Tool Co., 

3451 Central Parkway, Cinti 25, O. 





they are now. Within five years motor 
hotels will have all the services a mod- 
ern good hotel has.” 

There’s one catch, though. Both 
Miller and Stroud say they wouldn’t 
have dared to spend the money they 
did on a place far out of town 

They’re betting on their belicf that 
the motel business will draw more and 
more of an urban trade. ‘They expect 
Town Park in time to have at least one- 
third holdover business, and that’s 
what they are shooting for—commercial 
trade that comes to Memphis to spend 
several days, as well as the tourist 
family. 

As a drawing card, in competition 
with hotels, they point out that travel 
ers staying at even such a swank ‘“‘motor 
hotel” as Town Park save a lot of 
money on tips, have a place to put 
their cars—free. (Rates at Town Park 
range from $5 a night single and $6 
double commercial rates—from $6 and 
$7 tourist—up to $25 for suites accom 
modating up to six person 
e What’s in It?—Town Park’s owners 
feel there’s good money in it, too 

Savs Lem Stroud: “Today, the equity 
in good city hotels comes to $20,000 
a room. It takes an awful long time to 
get your money back. Statler is about 
the only one building hotels any more. 
Town Park, as luxurious as it is, cost 
about $8,000 a room.” 

He says a modern hotel has to main 
tain about 85% occupancy to break 
even, but Town Park can break even 
with about 60% and expects within 
six months to maintain 90% occupancy. 
(On its formal opening day, Nov. 21, 
Town Park was batting about .500.) 
¢ Ingenuity—The Town Parkers like to 
feel they are putting som typical 
American ingenuity” into the business 
Together, the three men pool a total 
of some 60 vears’ experien “What 
we did,” thev sav, “was to take every 
complaint about motels that we've ever 
heard and set out to climinate them.” 
e Luxury and Costs—In doing so, they 
spent extra money to add “Tuxury 
feel” to the place. But they also found 
in many cases that the luxury items 
might prove cheaper in the long run, 
mean more profht. 

Take the wall-to-wall carpeting that’s 
in every one of the 150 rooms. Guests 
like it: It’s pretty, it’s not cold to step 
out of bed on, it’s safer than slippery 
throw rugs. It cost a lot—$7.50 a sq. 
vd. laid down. But wool carpets last 
20 years, are cheaper in the long run 
because they can be cleaned over and 
over, where other kinds take only a 
few wet cleanings. 

Or the Philippine mahogany wall— 
every room has three paneled walls, one 
painted; that gives a sense of real luxury. 
But the mahogany is waxed, needs 
little if any maintenance for a long 
time. There are glazed chintz draw 
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Comtnlled O 


DIRECT, PRECISE, AND SMOOTH 


means better products... faster...in your application 


This 300-ton barge is being eased down the 
ways an inch at a time by a Reliance 
All-electric Adjustable-speed V*S Drive. 
Barges up to 1000 tons have been handled 
smoothly and easily ... in one-eighth the 
time formerly required. 


Whether your problem is inching barges 
... or speeding delicate fabrics through a 
printing press at 1500 feet per minute... 
or any of a thousand-and-one other knotty 
problems in industry... it takes the 


right combination of dependable i a> 
hae 
\A 


RELIANCE 


electric motors and controls, plus 


RELIANCE 


1caSum Vuakt 


Ls 


1069 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohie 


skillful application, to yield maximum re- 
sults. Reliance offers you this combination. 


For your application, too! As the user or the 
builder of machinery, you may havea problem 
that can be solved by a specially engineered 
drive or by one of the many rugged Reliance 
industrial-duty motors. Whichever your situ- 
ation, Reliance is ready to help you. A call to 
your nearby Reliance Sales Office...or a let 
ter to us direct... will place at your disposal 
almost half a century of Reliance 
specialized engineering experience 
in the application of electric drives. 


ELECTRIC AND © 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


* 


MOTORS « GEARMOTORS + ADJUSTABLE-SPEED DRIVES « MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS « ELECTRONIC AND MAGNETIC CONTROLS AND REGULATORS 





Railway Wins 
Bulge Battle 


Ingenuity and some snatch blocks solved the 
problem of adjusting shifted loads on railway 
cars passing through the Minnesota Transfer 
Railway. Shown above, a load of shifted poles 
is being straightened by pulling them against 
an equalizing beam. This operation eliminates 
unloading and reloading. 

The heavy duty American, 15 ton snatch blocks, hooked into links anchored 
in the ground, change the vertical pull of a powerful overhead crane into 
a lateral one. With this arrangement, men handling the cars can press 
back bulges made by shifting loads inside the cars, as in the photo at the right. 

Time and money-saving applications such as these and others described in 
the Crosby Clipper show the versatility of American Hoist products. Designed 
to speed work and cut costs, American products may be the answer to your 
production headaches. If your business is such that factual, on the job stories 
would be of interest to you, mail the coupon below and we will send you 
copies of the American Crosby Clipper regularly. 


American Hoist 


and DERRICK COMPANY 


American Hoist & Derrick Company 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

Yes, I'd like to get the American CROSBY CLIPPER, 

Also, send information on the following equipment: 

— Hoists — Derricks — Cranes — Portable Elevators 
— Wire Rope Clips 


Name. euieeninanstte — 
Firm — oat oe 


Address. anne inncieeanidlmndnianteaneememmnnesiiiesial 


2 — — PG cnctmcrnieateteeecen 








Send coupon today! 
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drapes instead of Venctian blinds— 
they're pretticr, also less expensive to 
clean. 

Exterior woodwork is stained red- 
wood—long lasting, bugs won't cat it. 
Windows are aluminum-framed, no 
paint, no maintenance. Self-service icc 
cube boxes save expense of installing 
ice water faucets in rooms or hiring 
extra personnel—and save money for th 
customers by climinating tip 

Of course, not every extra brings a 
similar direct return. ‘he owners have 
spent $9,000 for table-top washstands 
so people have a place to set things 
down, they put in convectors for air 
conditioning that are virtually noiseless, 
a tub and shower in every room, decora- 
tive ironwork balconies. But they think 
these expenses are also worth while for 
the “luxury feel.” 
¢ Highway Waldorfs—All this is bring- 
ing the motel closer and closer to hotel 
standards. Lem Stroud add ‘Later 
on we'll have all kinds of shops at 
Town Park that you find in your good 
hotels.” 

Town Park, of course, isn’t the only 
“motor hotel” that’s emulating the 
Ritz. But it’s the first at Memphis to 
be certified as a “master host.” There 
are presently only 18 others certified 
as members of this highly exclusive 
group of de luxe motor hotels, which 
has its headquarters at Fort Worth. 

lor certification, an establishment 
must offer nine features—one of which 
is complete hotel service including food 
and beverage room service, laundry and 
cleaning and pickup deli porter 
service. It must also have AAA approval, 
ample free parking, approved dining 
facilities, swimming pool room 
with private bath, 24-hour ph 
ice, vear-round air condit 
perior quality of — furn 
accommodations 

And it has to get thi 
yearly. 


} 


Ill. Shooting the Works 
When Milton Stroud located th 


Memphis site, he and hi ther and 
Miller saw it as the perfect spot for 
this kind of setup. Th led to 
get together because they wanted to gi 
“all out” and they knevw t would 
take about a million dolla: 

They organized ‘Town Park Corp., 
with 1,000 shares of stock at nominal 
$1 each, for the sole purp of de 
veloping ‘Town Park. ‘Th t-vcar-old 
Miller, of an old Dallas famil Ir 
dent, owns 25%. Besid notels, he 
handles rental properties an il estate 
—much of it has been in his family for 
a century. Miller got his brother-in-law 
Murchison (they married sisters) intet 
ested, and a Murchison company, th« 
Atlantic Life Insurance Cy f Rich- 
mond, Va., owns 40% of Town Park’s 
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AMERICA 


GREW UP WITH ITS 


RAILROADS... 


— —— 
. Si - ee 
, Caine 

as - Fn mmc “ rs o a Sar D 
TODAY’S POWERFUL LOCOMOTIVES — using all the other improvements t 
many times as much transportation service as the old-timers — to meet the tremendous demands of America’s growth. 


> 


A CENTURY AGO, little locomotives like this —brass-bound, 
diamond-stacked wood-burners capable of pulling only about a dozen 
small freight cars—did the essential hauling that pushed the American 
frontier ever Westward to create an empire out of the wilderness 


A j . . Pong 


hat have been made in railroading —turn out 


...AND THE BEST IS YET TO COME! 


The railroads in this country grew fast 
—opening the resources of the continent 
to the uses of mankind. As they grew, 
agriculture expanded, with the ever- 
widening markets for its produce. In- 
dustry developed as raw materials were 
easily carried where they were needed 
—and finished goods were made readily 


AssociaTiON OF AMERICAN RaiLROADS >¢~ 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


available at prices which consumers 
could afford. 

The mass market had arrived! 

Today railroads are still growing in 
strength and service — setting even 
greater standards of efficiency in their 
operations. 

That’s why the railroads today haul 
more goods, more miles than all other 


forms of transportation combined—and 
the railroads’ average charge for haul- 
ing a ton one mile is lower than that of 
any other form of general transportation. 

This is a wonderful, healthy sign for 
America — for now, as always, better 
railroads mean more and better goods 


—a higher standard of living for all! 


You'll enjoy 

THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 
evening on NBC, 





‘Salvage’ heat warms workers 
in 4-story-high room 


Another problem solved with Trane heating equipment 


ROM MAN to ceiling is four stories. 

And four stories of rising heat 
normally cause rising heat costs... 
threaten worker comfort and effi- 
ciency. But not for this Midwest 
power plant. 

Plant engineers found a way to 
salvage the waste heat under lofty 
ceilings and force it back to the floor 
in a concentrated stream. 

Here’s how. 

Working with TRANE, they found 
the exact, packaged solution—a 
standard unit from the complete 
TRANE line of heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning equipment— 
which performed their job perfectly. 

Four TRANE Projection Heaters 
were suspended from the ceiling. 
Each was equipped with a Louver 
Cone Diffuser—an exclusive TRANE 


You too can profit from the extra-long, 
accurate heat-throw possible with this 
TRANE Projection Heater. Its exclusive 
Louver Cone Diffuser spots the heat 
right where it’s needed—enables you 
to mount heaters up to 60° higher. 
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feature which concentrates heat into 
a narrow stream, enables it to travel 
as much as 60% farther. 

Adding still greater economy, a 
patented TRANE System was used— 
one which operates the heaters much 
of the time without using steam! 
High level thermostats turn on the 
powerful heater fans when ceiling 
temperatures rise to a certain point. 
Workers are warmed by this sal- 
vaged heat alone. Low-level thermo- 
stats turn on steam only when the 
“free heat’? near the ceiling is ex- 
hausted or insufficient. Fuel econ- 
omy is outstanding. 

Wherever overhead machinery, 
cranes, assembly lines require high 
ceilings, you'll find this ‘‘waste-heat”’ 
problem. You may have a similar 
problem in your plant. If so, we sug- 
gest you call on one of the 87 TRANE 
offices in the U.S. They will gladly 
work with you and your consultants. 
Meantime, write for ‘“Temperatures 
by TRANE.” The Trane Company, 
LaCrosse, Wis. «+ East Mfg. Div., 
Scranton, Penn. « Trane Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Toronto « 87 U.S. and 14 
Canadian Offices. 


TRANE 


manufacturing engineers of 
air conditioning, heating 
and ventilating equipment 





stock. (Murchison has also built a 
luxury-resort motel in La Jolla, Calif.) 

L. L. Stroud is _ vice-president, 
brother Milton is secretary-treasurer of 
Town Park and handles all advertising, 
road ads, and the like. 
e Staff—Town Park’s manager, Albert 
L. Prescott, is a Memphis man. Work- 
ing under him is a staff of 28—weekly 
payroll about $700 a week excluding 
Prescott’s salary. 
¢ The Works—Once organized for the 
big push, the three men decided to 
“shoot the works.”” One of them, Lem 
Stroud, designed the place himself. 

The “works” include large rooms— 
smallest is 12 ft. by 21 ft., with 8 ft 
ceilings—all fitted with Muzak that 
the guest can turn on or off 
with T'V (more TV will 
it’s in demand). Most of the furnish 
ings are in French Provincial. Furnish- 
ings cost from $520 to $690 per room— 
up to $1,850 for the suit 

The 22 ft. by 50 ft. swimming pool 
cost something over $13,000. ‘The own 
ers spent another $30,000 for orna- 
mental iron work to add to the appeal 
of the New Orleans style buildings. 
¢ Leases—T'he restaurant and the gift 
shop are lease propositions—74% of the 
gross. Restaurant operator is Harris 
Scheuner, who hit Memphis 15 years 


ind some 


idded if 


Faster Flow of Ore 


Baltimore’s bustling ore trafic got a boost 
last month when the Canton Co. put into 
service a new unloading tower, said to be 
the fastest on the Atlantic seaboard. The 
new unloader can discharge up to 1,900 
tons an hour during “free digging.” ‘Total 
capacity of the three unloaders on the Can- 
ton Co.’s pier is now 5-million tons a 
year. The operators say that Liberty ships 
can be unloaded in 19-24 working hours, 
Victories in 22-28 hours. On colliet-type 
vessels, which require less hand stevedor- 
ing, 10,000 tons can be unloaded in 8-12 


hours. 
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America’s Profit Problem: 


SALES 


Today’s production capacity is no longer a 
problem for many companies. The big prob- 
lem is how to maintain production capacity. 
The answer to that is distribution, marketing, 
selling. 


Today’s buyers have to be sold—and if a com- 
pany expects to maintain a high level of pro- 
duction, it must cultivate its markets and 
buyers now. Buying resistance is growing 
stronger and selling efforts and practices must 


keep pace with, and ahead of such resistance. 


Consistent, well-directed and effective busi- 
ness paper advertising, properly coordinated 
with sales effort, can multiply the over-all 
productivity and efficiency of a company’s 
sales staff. It can be a strong influence not 


only in protecting present markets against 


the inroads of competition, but in expanding 


and developing new markets. 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a finan- 
cial interest or responsibility ina company, 
always check to see that the company’s 
management is using adequate Business 
Publication Advertising to “mechanize” its 
selling effort, as well as to protect and ex- 
pand its market position. 


A new McGraw-Hill 
booklet —‘‘Tell ’Em How 
Your Product Raises 
Productivity . . . Cuts 
Costs’’ — discusses one of 
today’s most important 
trends in selling motives 
and marketing objectives. 
We will be happy to send 
you a copy without cost 
or obligation. Send your 
request to Company Pro- 
motion Department. 


a 
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HEADBQUARTER S FOR 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
@ 


'iNFORMAT SE 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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clues: to the solution of management men’s problems. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. Allow & average words as line; count 
Write for special rates for Business Services Ads. Address box 
EK to the office nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 620 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 


2 words for box number 
number replies c/o BUSINESS WE 


Rate—$5.00 per line ($2.60 per 








EMPLOYMENT 


—mms Position Vacant 
Area Accountant, permanent position for a man 


with heavy experience in customer accounting 
in the utility industry. Good educational back- 
ground in accounting required; college degree 
desirable, We are a natural gas utility company 
engaged in production, transmission and distri- 
bution in four states, We offer a full program 
of employee benefits. Apply by mail to: South- 
ern Union Gas Company, Burt Building, Dallas, 
Texas. Attention: Mra. Singer. 
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? 
for experienced research metallurgist with 
proven administrative ability to direct large- 
scale research activities. Midwest location. Age, 


35-60. Send complete experience record and sal- _ 


ary requirements to P-9795, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Complete Tooling programs performed on a firm 


price guaranteed basis, Excellent tool design 
ataff plus 80 skilled tool and die makers at your 
service. Fast delivery. Large work a specialty. 
Mechaneers Incorporated, Municipal Airport, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Personnel Journal is the only monthly subscrip- 
tion magazine in the field of personnel, labor 
relations, industrial relations. Written by and 
for practical people. Subscription rate $5 per 
year. Personnel Journal, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Need a market survey abroad? Thorough down- 
to-earth studies made in any country. Repre- 
sentatives all over the world. For details, write 
Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, New York. 











Soles Engineer for Industrial Cleaning, excel- 
lent opening with outstanding national corpo- 
ration for Sales Engineer familiar with indus- 
trial cleaning problems. (Chemical or mechan- 
ical engineering degree desirable but not essen- 
tial. Man selected will report directly to man- 
agement and have a high degree of autonomy 
in finding applications for and developing and 
selling ultrasonics for cleaning. Replies held in 
strict confidence, Please submit qualifications 
and recent snapshot if available, P-9896, Buasi- 
ness Week 


=== Selling Opportunities Offered=== 
An outstanding opportunity to pioneer a new 


product in Europe for a nationally-known firm, 
This long-term assignment needs a top-notch 
promotion-saleaman not over 45 years old. Must 
speak French and/or German fluently and have 
shoe production experience. Payment on base 
salary plus excellent incentive; expenses, Your 
epew er strictly confidential. RW-9866, Business 
‘eek. 


Opportunity for Aggressive Distributors now con- 
tacting Industrial accounts. Leading manufac- 
turer of Rust Preventative Coatings has exclu- 


sive territories available Our representative 
will assist your organization in selling our line 
of Rust Preventative and Chemical Resisting 
Coatings, Write now for full details regarding 
this profitable franchise, Rust-Sele Company, 
9808A Meech Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


——=Positions Wanted 


Young fi jal tive available qualified 
in all phases of finance and accounting. Twenty 
years experience in banking, investment trust 
and utility flelds, Degrees in Business Adminis- 
tration (Wharton) and Law (Rutgers). Pres- 
ently employed by large utility holding com- 
pany a8 assistant to the Treasurer, Good bank- 
ing connections, PW-9710, Business Week. 





Exclusive distributorship wanted for Western N.Y. 


Small investment. P.O. Box 166, Rochester, N.Y, 


Young man seeks position with a challenge. 
Four years sales experience to Industrial, jJob- 
bers, and Dealer accounts. Age 29. Married, 
College education-Husiness Administration, 
Will Relocate, PW-9902, Business Week 


===<Selling Opportunities Wanted === 
Highly ful © di manutecturer of 


steel products seeks additional lines to distrib- 
ute through its able coast to coast coverage 
of jobbers, large stores and industrial accounts. 
RA-9775, Business Week 





Mfgers. Rep. with Pittsburgh, Pa., Hdatrs., 
Cores addtl. Industrial line. RA-9720, Business 
een 





Southeast, AA focturer's Agency with field 
staff well experienced and identified with metal 
and roofing jobbers and building material 
Wholesalers as well as retail factors can effi- 
clently expand to two additional linea, RA-9932, 
Business Week 


Mfr's. Rep: with Chicago headquarters seeks 
additional line. Preference for plastics, light 
metal fabricating or screw machine products 

Exceptional background and Industrial con 

tacts. RA-9933, Business Week 
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Registered Patent Attorney=== 


Patent Information Book, without obligation. 
Pat. Atty. & Advisor Navy Dept. 1930-47. Assoc. 
Examiner Pat. Off. 1922-29 Gustav Miller, Pat- 
ent Lawyer, 123BW1, Warner Bidg., Wash. 4, D.C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Principal of reputable corporation serving the 
metal trades and aircraft industries is inter- 
ested in meeting, for exploratory discussion, 
with controlling interest of principal executive 
of large aircraft or metal trades plant, Object: 
Corporate venture to provide mutual returns on 
capital gains basis. BO-9608, Business Week. 


Do the uncertainties of tooling costs prevent 
you from bringing out that new product? On 
any new program that you contemplate, a 
principal of Mechaneers Incorporated will sit 
down with your planners or at your Board 
meeting while your tooling appropriation is dis- 
cussed, We will then give you a firm price quo- 
tation with guaranteed results and guaranteed 
production performance capability figures for 
the process engineering, tool designing, tvol 
building, tool tryout, and building of proto- 
types of your new product, Top management 
executives are invited to write for a copy of 
“The Mechaneers Pian’. Mechaneers Incorpor- 
ated, Operating Nationally, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, 


Test-Operate in California without investment 
in plant or equipment. New Survey of manufac- 
turing, assembly, packaging and warehouse fa- 
cilities available in Alameda Co. on lease or 
contract gives valuable facts. Write today ask- 
Ice Chest, Galley New De-Icer Boots, All Spare 
a Com.,, Suite #1, 427 13th St., Oakland, 
Calif. 





Weekly Newspaper and radio station. Beautiful 
section. Profitable, Bargain. Terms. Immediate. 
BO-9929, Business Week. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Tax Losses, Bought-Sold-Negotiated. Transac- 
tions Strictly confidential, Joseph Mills, 60 
Broadway, New York 4 


EQUIPMENT 


For Sale 


heed Lodect, 








Executive L for sale: Best pos- 
sible Radio & Instrumentation New Wright 
Overhauled Engines—205-A’s New Interior 1 
yr. ago. Relicensed Sept. 30, 1953, Seats 9, Bar, 
Ice Chest, Galley New De-Icer Boots, All Spare 
Parts and Bin Stock, $125,000. FS-9883, Busi- 
ness Wee 


GIFTS 


America’s Number One Business Gift. Famous 
Wisconsin Aged Cheese, Brochure and Dis- 
counts sent on request. Swiss Cheese Shop, Box 
4290, Monroe, Wisconsin. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 


Factory Building in South will build air- 
conditioned, one-story steel and masonry plant 
at $4.25 per square foot. Lease or time purchase 
plan. Some buildings now available. Charleston 
Development Board, Charleston, 8. C 





ago flat broke—now has more than a 
dozen Memphis restaurants doing ap- 
proximately $24-million worth of busi- 
ness a year. 

¢ Looking Ahead—If Town Park works 
out as the owners expect, they'll go 
ahead with definite plans now under 
their hats for further expansion along 
similar lines. But, reversing Horace 
Greeley, they'll look east—both north- 
east and southeast. Their verdict: “The 
West is already overbuilt.” 

And the new ventures won’t neces- 
sarily duplicate Town Park. .Says Lem 
Stroud: “There will be more difference 
in the motor hotel of 10 years from 
now and Town Park than Town Park is 
different from those of 10 years ago.” 





COMPANIES BRIEFS 





Hilton Hotels Corp. is negotiating to 
buy the Hotel New Yorker, in New 
York City. With 2,500 rooms, the 
New Yorker ranks third in the nation 
by size; first is the Conrad Hilton in 
Chicago, and second is the St. George 
in Brooklyn. Price of the New Yorker 
is reputed to be approximately $12.5- 
million. 
a 


Competition for the New York-Phila- 
delphia natural gas market heated up 
last week. On the heels of a Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co. bid to build 
$45-million worth of pipelines and 
storage facilities for this market (BW— 
Nov.21’53,p31), Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line Corp. announced an $80- 
million pipe line, plus storage. Federal 
Power Commission is weighing both 
plans. 
* 


Knott Hotels Corp. has taken an option 
On property just inside the city line 
of Albany, N. Y., for a proposed 100- 
room motel. The site is close to a 
New York Thruway exit. Hotelmen 
view the project as a move to meet 
the growing competition of motels. 
® 


New York Airways is happy over its 
helicopter airmail pickup service to 
New York suburbs. Monthly loads to 
and from Stamford, Conn., for ex- 
ample, increased from a 643-lb. average 
last spring to 2,720 Ib. last September. 
But some unprofitable stops may be 
cut out, the line said. 
* 


Borg-Warner Corp. expects to finish a 
450,000-sq. ft. addition at Decatur, IIL, 
next April for the automatic transmis- 
sion department of the Marvel-Schebler 
Carburetor Division. Pilot operations 
and an employee training program will 
begin in March, with the department in 
full production by midsummer 
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THE TREND 





Chain Reaction into Depression? 


Most American economists believe that 1954 will see 
an casing off from the super-boom to a more normal 
level of business. They think the U.S. will come 
through all right and will maintain a healthy level of 
activity 

This widespread view has been challenged by the 
noted international economist, Colin Clark, of Australia. 
His long-range predictions on the future of the Ameri- 
can economy have been on the optimistic side (BW— 
Oct 31°53,p96). 

Now, however, Clark is decidedly pessimistic for the 
short run. Writing in the Manchester Guardian, he 
warns of a “rapidly mounting emergency” that, by mid- 
1954, may result in a slump with six to seven million 
unemployed in the U.S 

Clark's prediction of future prospects is easily the 
made by any reputable economist, 
either here or abroad. But it would be a mistake to 
discount it. Clark has been right too often to ignore. 


most pessimistic 


Parallel to 1929 


Clark feels that our dynamic economy is subject to 
chain reactions that begin “sometimes immediately and 
explosively, sometimes slowly, but with steady increasing 
velocity.” ‘These chain reactions were responsible for 
our postwar boom, but now Clark calculates that they 
will work on the downward side. In fact, he points out 
that conditions today are strikingly similar to conditions 
immediately preceding the great bust of 1929. 

Thus, he observes that in 1929, investment had been 
expanding for a number of years, inventories were high, 
and there was a slight decline in government expendi- 
tures. Clark also notes a parallel in the money market, 
for in 1929 money had been reasonably abundant except 
for a financial squeeze early in the year. He says: “The 
financial pressures of the last twelve months bear a 
somewhat ominous resemblance to this; monetary pres- 
sure can be applied and taken off again, but it may mean- 
while set in motion forces which prove to be irreversi- 
ble.” 

According to Clark, a cutback in inventories may be 
the spark that will touch off the chain reaction through- 
out our economy. He points out that when inventories 
are cut back, other businesses find sales reduced in the 
same proportions. ‘This drop in sales can be offset by 
increased exports, government expenditures, or reduced 
taxes. But Clark does not think that these factors will 
operate to keep the economy expanding. In his view, 
“we are involved in a process which goes on and on of 
its own accord until the economy has fallen to an 
extremely low level. And once such a chain reaction 
has got going, it is extremely difficult to stop it.” 


Although Clark is impressed by the fact that there 
“is a greater degree of awareness and willingness to act 
as compared with 1929,” he has no confidence that the 
right action will be taken. He fears that the “old 
fashioned remedy” of public works will be far too slow 
to stop the down-trend. As for monetary policy, he 
thinks that it, too, will not prove effective as a stimulus. 

Clark concedes that a depression can be avoided. He 
points out that bringing down construction costs may 
unleash a huge demand for additional housing. He also 
thinks that swift government action can work 

The only way to avoid the worst, states Clark, is 
either by making huge new loans to other countries or 
by cutting next year's taxes by over $20-billion. This 
would be over and above the reductions already slated 
for next year. He concludes that this formula of un- 
limited spending will not win the approval of either 
Congress or the Administration. 

These are Clark’s views. Many will agree with his 
premises without accepting his conclusions. For ex- 
ample, no one will deny that chain reactions are charac- 
teristic of our economy. Nor is there any doubt that the 
super-boom cannot last forever. 


The Strong Points 


But this does not mean that the entire economy is 
headed downhill at a breakneck pace. In fact, we think 
Clark is underestimating the basic strength and resili- 
ency of the American cconomy. 

Businessmen know that the post-Korean peak is past 
and are ready to dazzle the customers next year (BW— 
Nov.21°53,p25). Their plans for maintaining a high level 
of capital spending show business will continue to be a 
powerful prop in our economy. In addition, consumers 
seem to feel that 1954 will be a good time to buy (BW— 
Nov.21°53,p58). 

Moreover, the government appears poised for action. 
In fact, some economists think that, far from being too 
slow or too limited, the government will use up too 
much ammunition too fast. This might prolong the 
boom—and make a crash inevitable later. 

Most economists wouldn't be so extreme. But almost 
all of them would disagree with Clark here. They think 
the government is much more ready to act than he does 
And this makes them much less pessimistic than Clark. 

Clark has done us a service, however. By making a 
strong case for the worst, he has destroyed the grounds 
for complacency. 

When you come right down to it, Clark himself 
obviously hopes his prediction will be incorrect. He’s 
afraid that, while America could recover from a depres- 
sion, the rest of the world might not. 
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HARDEST WORKING DOLLAR 
IN YOUR PLANT! 


—THE DOLLAR YOU SPEND ON CORRECT LUBRICATION! 








SOCONY-VACUUM 


SOCONY- VACUUM 
CORRECT LUBRICATION 


Fast sep tn Culling Cooly 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC.,, 


and Affiliates: 





Of all the dollars you spend in your plant, none will give you 
bigger returns than your lubrication dollar if it is wisely used 
This means much more than spending your money for just “oil 
and grease.” It means Correct Lubrication—using the right \ubri 
cant in the right place at the right time. 


Just look what you get —in addition to top-quality products —for 
the money you spend on Correct Lubrication...an analysis of 
your plant machinery by a lubrication specialist, recommenda 
tions of the right lubricant for every machine, advice on correct 


application, progress reports on results, 


In thousands of plants these results have shown improved machine 


efficiency, higher production, much lower maintenance cost: 


Why not sign up this hard-working Correct Lubrication dollar for 
your plant ? Call your Socony Vacuum Representative | 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETHOLEUM CORPORATION 





The Timken steel proved to be the 


Steel that puts on a answer to this problem. [t took the chrome- 


plating perfectly withouta single rejection. 

> - 6 > 2 b: th Complete UPS rolled off the assembly 
coat to ta ke « a line ew bo costly production delays. 

Phe files at the Timken Company 

rT HI plunger inan oil well pump works { ry four plungers had to be rejected. contain records of hundreds of problems 
thousands of feet underground where ; rouble was minute surface defects like this, solved by Timken alloy. steel. 
Next time vou have a tough steel prob- 


no one ever sees it. Yet it wears a costly steel he was using 


coat of gleaming chrome-plate—vital pro- mk ompany metallurgists were lem, write The Timken Roller Bearing 


ecommended a certain Company, Steel and Tube Division, Can- 


tection agamst abrasive sand and grit 
TFimken seamless tubing that ton 6, Ohno. Cable address: ““Timmosco”’. 


highly corrosive chemicals m the raw 
Qne manufacturer was having trouble the special qualitic s needed for this Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steel and 


getting the chrome to stay on. One Seamless ‘Tubing, Removable Rock Bits, 


Fine Alloy 


BARS, BILLETS, SEAMLESS TUBING 
AND GRAPHITIC TOOL STEELS 





